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MONDAY. 20ili NOVEMBER 
and following duy at 11 am 
at New Bond Street 

Valuable Manuscript and * 
Printed Music and Autograph 
tetters of Composers 

including Bach Gcsclleschaft , 60 vol., Leipzig 
[1851-99] ; Mozart, It Dlssolttla Punlta osia IL 
Don Gioi'nitut, 2. vol., Leipzig, [18011 ; a 
volume of. lfith-centnry lute music ; and works 
by Burney, C. P, E. Bach, Booth oven, Hundot, 
Haydn, I.awcs, Liszt, Playfprd, Ropssenu and 
Zipoll : .bunks on musical .Insminienls ; auto- 
graph manuscript of J. C. Bqclt's “ Alessandro 
nell’ImKc ”, Act III, c, 1761 ; autograph manu- 
script of Mozart's .trumpet scoro for his 
** Paris ” symphony, K297 [1778] j autograph 
manuscript of Holst's'" Savltrl ", vocal score, 
19Q9-[16] ; autograph (ketch . of -Stravinsky's 
" Lullaby, from the . Firebird Suita ”, for 
Aeolian pipe organ, c. 1925 | a manuscript copy 
by Johann Klttel ot J. S. Bach's ''Goldberg 
Variations ”, c. 1755.; and .autograph manu- 
scripts by , llumpciVHnck, Puccini, Rossini, 
Salht-SatSna, Samuel Wesley and Elgar; auto- 
graph letters and documents by Beethoven, 
Brahma, Havergal. Brian, Elgar, Mendelssohn, 
Liszt,' Maliler, Mozart, Qoantz, Rossini, Ferdl- 
naud Schubert, Schumann, Verdi, Hah* von 
Billow, Wagner, Weber, Wolf'; the Richard 
Peyton Collection of autograph letters and 
photographs, etc., of composers,' musicians 
and singers; 1895-90; portraits or J. S. and 
1. C, Bach ; Mr. and Mrs. Piozzt . by George 
Dance ; caricature of Schubert nnd Yogi by 
Franz veil Scbobor ; portrait or Sic John 
Barba roll l by Johnson ; prints and photoi 
graplia. • 

nitttfrdled catalogue CJ.SO 


THURSDAY, 23rd X OVEttlBF.R 
and following day o'. 1 pm 
at Hodgson's Rooms 


.Children’s Books, Drawings 
and Juvenilia 

Including Helen Bnrmerman's Little Block 
Sambo, 1899 ; Tim Book of Trades, 3 vul., 
1811 ; The Circle ot Sciences, 7 vol., 1748-5S ; 
AMw'r Adventures in Wonderland by Lewis 
Cur roll, 1866 ; Marla Edgeworth’s The Parent's 
Assistant, part 1, 1796 ; Kenneth Gi-ahamc's The 
Wind In the Willows, 1908 j Alice Jcrrold's 
A Cruise In the Acorn, 1875, The Quiver of 
Love, 1876, and othors Illustrated by Kale 
Greenaway ; A Guide for the Child add Youth , 
by T. IL Edlnbrugh, 1711 ; The Hieroglyph leal 
LelfcMVrfftjr. 1787 ; De • Klelne Prlnt-Byhel, 
Amsterdam, 1772’ ; Racklimn's Peter Pan Port- 
folio, ' [1912] Reuben Ramble's Travels 
through the Count fas of England, 5 parts In 
one rol., [c. 1845] ; an unrecorded edition of 
The Royal Primer, c. [177$] ; Seftauplatz tier 
Schoyfung In Natwhistarischan Alphabeten, 
Vienna, [1812] ; Simple Stories (11 Verse, 1809 : 

J ana and And Taylor’s' City Scenes, editions ot 
809, 1814 and 1818; Tolkien's The Hobbit, 
1937, and others written or llitstrated by Hans 
Andersen, Joan and Laurent de Brunhoff, Cal- 
decott, Crane, Cniikshauk. Detmold, Dulac, 
George Mamdue Fenn, G. A. Henty, Jessie M. 
King, Kipling, Milne, Nicholson,' Nielsen, 
Peake, Beatrik Potter, Howard Pyle, the Robin- 
sons, and others ; miniature books, chapbooks, 
comics, Jigsaw puzzles, a fine speaking picture 
book in original case, 1880, nioving picture 
books, panoramas, peepshow*. playing cards, 
table gam os, «aml drawings and watercolours 
by Honor C. Appleton. Mai don Blaine, Kate 
Greenaway, 1 Rackfiam, Ludwig Richter Harry 
Rowntree,-; Lluley 'Sam bourne, E,- n, Shenard, 
G: E. qtudoy, ’and others, 

Illustrated catalogue £1 
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MONDAY, 27 111 NOVEMBER 
and following day, at 11 am 
Rl New Bond Street 

Atlases, Maps and Books 
Relating to Travel and 
Topography 


the property of His Grace The Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G., Bishopsgatc Founda- 
tion ami Institute, and other owners, including 
Ptolemaeus’z GeogropWoe Llbri VIII, 1552, 
Oriel! ns’s Theatmm Orbit Terrtirnm, 1579. Pes 
Barrcs’s The Atlantic Neptune, 5 vol., 1780-81 
and atlases by Blaeu, Jansson, Speed, Moses 
Pitt, Mercator, Ogilby, Grccnvllc Collins and 
others j maps of America, European Countries, 
Great Britain, including county maps, Africa 
and the Middle East,; printed books relating 
to exploration and travel, to North America, 
Asia, Australia, the Middle East and Europe, 
Including Charlevoix’s Journal of a Voyage to 
North -America, 1761, Coxc's A Description ol 
the English Province of Carolina, 1741, 
Crcvocoeur's Letters . from an American 
Farmer. 1782, Iiumbolt’s Vues des 
Cordilleras . . . , 1816, La llarpc's Abrdgi dc 
I'Histolra Gdndrale ties Voyages, 45 vol., 1780- 
1804, Cotton Mather's Magnolia Christl Ameri- 
cana, 1702. Montalboddo's Pacsi Novamon(i 
Retrovad, 1507,. and Troedcl's The Melbourne 
Album, 1864. . 

Catalogue Cl 

MONDAY, 4t1i DECEMBER 
at 11 am 

at New Bond Street 

I 

Valuable Printed Books and 
Manuscripts including Books on 
the Theatre and Ballet 

the property or The Right Hon. Viscount 
Mcrsoy, P.C.^ C.M.G., C.B.E., Leonide 

Massine, Esn., D, Peacock, Esq., A. Hill. Esq., 
and other owner*, comprising English and 
Continental -literature, history, science sod 


Provincial Booksellers 
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(npography or the 15th to the 19th ctutvi, 
Including Ccpio, Gestu Petri Moceiiti, 14?/; 
Daintedcb, De arte grammatics (i\ 161): 
Hyuiiius, Poctfca astronomica, 1H); 
Rolt-whurk, l'asctculus temporum, 1484; S» 
bridge, I'liriiulortffH hisii/ufio [r. ISUJ: 
Anacreon, Odac, 1554 ; Khunrath, AnpMtbf 
(rum sapiemiaL* aetenute, 1653 ; Confirm.!* 
double dealer, 1694, and 13 other 17tiict*wj 
plays and pamphlets bound in 1 vol.; AIM 
Constantinople, 2 vol. In 1, o.d. ; theatre. 
prising books on the theatre, autagrtpi w®i 
uud manuscripts, playbills and 
prints, costume and stage designs, iKimi 
collection of documents, deeds wd W* 
relating to Tito Apollo Theatre troafatw 
datlun. 1858-1331 ; Lacy, Male collw,)«»i 
Luloiiuc, Costumes de theatre dtlblo t» 


kulwiuiv. uuoiiirnsa uv — . imm 

[c. 1820] ; Rylcy, The Itinerant , 3 id, 
Gralinm lilll, autograph 
typescript of "Guinovere*, 
^V.\iru-,4r.„ »r nnrnm-nnh lot en D 1 ! - 


collection of 35 autograph lotlan \ m 
Lillie Langtry to Grab am Bin , c. 

Bn (let. Including autograph manuKnpa " 
Leonide Massine or haflets JesiiwJJJ, 
arranged by him ; Barbler 
Album tUdld d Tamar Kiffmriw,' 
Braque, Lcs Fachcux, 2 vol-, 1924 , 

Los Blclics, 2 vol., 1924 ; HoveiM, UBWr 
la datue. 1760. • Co ^ oP h 0 

TUESDAY, 5th DECEMBER 
al 11 am 

at New Bond Street 

Western Manuscripts and .. 

Miniatures • l 

Including a Nno Book of IJJ" ®Jjgls 
workshop of Jean Colombe, Bo rg 
several unusual Booka ol w 
rare German copy and one JjJ^irasETW 
French language ; the 
of a fourteentn-century Frewb 


- ,, 5IO\TIIL¥ 
BOOIC FAIR 

1 1 . • ; ■ • .; (Note new address) 

Imperial Hotel 

Russell Square, London 
i « Wonday, 20th November, noon to 8 pm 
Tuesday, 21st November, 10 am to 3,30 pm 
Tliousands of Fresh bargains every month 
'. , 50 Booksellers display for sale a selection 
from their Antiquarian and. Out-of-Print Stock 


single mlnlataf es Jnclud Jog 

examples and a signed 
do Gaels dated 1489 ; 
twelfth-century fragment or toe 
ritun Pentateuch , J||(JfWr<rf CtidW* 0 “ 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


I The Mew Sobriety 

Ait .iii.f J'i'Jiiii- inili> Wiuiuir Iviik.I 
mu 7 •• i‘m 
J.’hu It I'/.-ir 

‘ n ii| iniu-ij'. i vc. « ■ rn.mil. .111 J -l.mil> 

ilJuiiun.ul'iiK !h< .V. S.-hmy 
iuu.t‘-v|ii!ly,| 111 . . wJi.u n-iiiiln.rM-.uk 

'’»i ill*- - »ri - .1 1 lie i «j2c-'i Ii.k .iiicn ijih-,1 
i IiilJicnu-i.i .mnlivi'ikvi-li ,].i lii-iii-, in E 
inch .il ilii .iru in ihrir ]><>liln.-iil ,iiu[ C 
( i iinci till i-iiaii-vi, ilr.iu ingtni jn 0 

unpn-icilcnii.il vcc.itiheiilouiinini.iry B 
nmtcrial. I 

- J 6 Mu uraii.vn jy ,ro m 


Drawings from 

Ancient Egypt 

mriibwir. it? it 

Forward bv Cyril Afdred 
Fhotofimphs by John O. Rote 
The first ful l- v.olc study of ancient 
; Egyptian drawing. Each illtiutrai ion is 
1 accompanied by a description and. 
inlcrjnemrlon, as well as full 
documentary inf.imiaiHin as ro duto, 
dynasty ,ind provenance. 
rfy Ufunrutionij i(huo[our£ic.sa 


[ Architecture of 
the Islamic World 

Its History and Social Meaning 
Edited by iStorge Michclf 
For ihc flrsi time, a book that surveys 
Ihe rebate of Islamic architect ure and 
rclal« it both to the Faith that create! 
rt and in rhe social system it serves. 

73 s iUttstratieHFj iij in colour £16.00 


I Ming Porcelain 

I Daily LioH-GaUfJnnitfc 

I Tranijaud by Katherine Watson 
This important monograph provides B 
masterly uccount, superbly Mustraicd. 
ofthe origins and development of 
Oimeso ceramics In the three centuries 
of the Ming dynasty. With maps, 
tables and drawings. 

■ 3*4 illusu-aitm, 41 in eoJoae/C 40 . 0 c 


Art Nouveau and 
Art Deco Lighting 

Aiatrair Duncan 

Essential for collectors, this handsome 
volume offers both a history of light ing 
from the turn of the century to the 
393pa. and an invaluable guide to 
Individual craftamen and artists, as well 


of these unique art forms. 

3 /z tlhiureiMuSj 3 £ in edeuf £10,00 


Masterpieces of 
Lithography and 
Silkscreen 

Art and Technique 

Frits BicJunbi ry , 

Someofihe flnijst and most power M 


Idea and Image 

biiuiw. ill 1 lie iuli.iri K'-ri.ii.-.uiCO 
liih/i’tflY'iirl-.n-.e 

t '(-in i[iinni- iii.iin-iifVfiiiI-.i>uvr ,f iiwir 
imp.iMiini wrilinp. un j i-irii-.l 1I1.11 he 
1 1 m- It-- pc. ulurly hi-. own. ilii- volume: 

• iuii|iltle. |>uliJL.il input ‘J liuColh'iU’-l 

l-h ..iys .if Kii.l. -If Vt'iirl , .\v a", :m 
cniirjtrisi- u-Iiicliii.ii I'cvii ImMcJ .1-. line 
"t ihe m«*M iiii|-H.ri.«Jii nvm\ -vl'arr 
hKlijriiul -n.hoLir.hip in rumi yean, 
riJn.n aii-i/r Jjo.tiO 


Thames 

and 

Hudson 

books 


frish Art 
and Architecture 

From Prehistory 10 [he Present 

Ftter Harbiscn, Honan I’eiierion and 
.Jeanne S/itthy 

Describing and illustrating she whole 
sequence of Irish nrr, including ihc 
nineteenth and twentieth cemuries, tjiis I 
15 the fim amhoriiativc survey of a. 
great nation’s herbage. 

Ji6 iJiutiratioWj^Q 111 colour £rt , 00 


Iranian Carpets 

Art, C’.rall .ind H isiory 
H. (jMis-Rnedin 

Hni bracing both the history and 

manufacture I ranian carpers, this 
espcnly researched voliune includes a 
remarkable series of colour photographs 
which depict masterpieces from private I 
collections and from museums ] 

ihroiighour the world. t 

aji colour illustrations £38.00 . I 


The Development of 
Australian 
Sculpture 1788-1975 

Grume Sturgeon 

The most comprehensive and fully 
documented study of its kind, thin 
generously jlli iflimted survey concludes 

with a revunv of recent contemporary 

developments, and provides ample 
evidence itf ihc vital, mainaireain 
sculpture being produced in Australia 

today. 

rtfo illustrations £ro, oo 


Islamic Calligraphy 

Ycuiit Hamid Safadi '' 

A superbly presented large-format 
paperback which chronicles for the first 
Unw the development of Islamic script 
from earliest limes right up to the * 
irtnoV nitons of the present century, The 
many striking illustrations include - 

examples urealligraphy oufUrniture and 

j 300 IRmtialiow FapeTfacJt £g\^ 



li. W. IIAMI.YN : 

Experience mid ilic Growl It of 
Ihidcrsliindlng 

159pp. Kiiiiik-dgu it ml Kcuiiii Paul. 

£6.50. 


It would be enormously helpful for 
intellectual historians (and for 
reviewers about to predict large 
changes) to have some sort of 
system for forecasting rhe coming 
. cultural climute. Con temporary 
analysts of scientific revolution, like 
K nil if, make too much perhaps of 
massive and sudden shifts in iitiel- 
Jcctual paradigm. I rather suspect 
that the ground for such revolution 
is prepared by careful and analytic 
dcNiicanons of 1 our malaise with 
paradigms now in force. And such 
deJineuLions of our malaise with 
departure of the old order but may 
m fact write part of the prescrip - 
non for the new. I take D. W. 
Handy 11 s powerful but flawed little 


book Experience and the Crrowth 
of Understanding , in he a major 
exercise in the delineation of the 


■ i — — vi mu 

malaise. 

He addresses an ancient philo- 
sophical question: “How is it 

possible that human beings should 
acquire knowledge and understand- 
ing os the result of experience?” 
It might seem to many as if this 
question had long since been 
translated into empirical terms, 
that it were no longer of concern 
to the philosopher. There is, after 
all, a well-developed branch of 
experimental psychology fruitfully 
devoted to this topic ; and even 
neurology 1ms begun to develop 
some quite deep conclusions about 
the role of certain brain mechan- 
isms and even their loci. Yot there 
still remain some peculiarly intract- 
able and general problems In the 
formulation of theories of human 
learning. Two of them are perpetua- 
4|lly at issue in theories of learning 
and human development One edn 
He CflUyfl Hie problem of .Mnicmrc: 
how- much must we already know 
In order to learn anything new? 
And if we must, already know 
soniopiing In order to learn any- 
thing, hovy do we get started learn- 
ing nt oil ? 1 ^ The second is the 
problem of vidailousness: is learn- 
ing always by direct individual 
experience of the world, and if not, 
by what means do we learn about 
I ™ "torld from otliQi- human 
boings ? It will be immediately 
a parent Lliat botli problems force 
ona to be explicit about iilie role 
of human culture in human develop- 
ment and, more precisely, about 
the nature and use of language as 
the medium by which much of the 
culture may be transmitted. Profes- 
sor Hamlyn has it plainly In mind 
to launch on a collision course 
with the two major received 
doctrines of our time — Piaget on 
-intellectual development, and 
Chomsky on language and Us 
acquisition (although, let it be said, 
Chomsky lias been more concerned 
with deductions abput how language 
must bo acquired than be has been 
with studying how it actually is). 

Hqailyn. proceeds in classical 
' style; first scrutinizing the .presup- 
P* wltl O | J s of Piaget and his critics, 
then Chomsky and his, and finally 
setting forward a view of his own. 
Curiously enough, the author 
brings to his task a minimal supply 


By Jerome Bruner 


Mu justifies (It is luck by the claim 
i hal a philosopher need know onlv 
c-iifiiigh about an empirical field lit 
guide his analysis of its general 
problems. In certain respects, his 
point must be well taken, for lie 
hn* succeeded in writing a bunk 
ihui is not only well argued from 
iui ubsiract paint of view, hut one 
that does quite decent if ituul vert- 
cut justice to recent findings of 
empirical research in the fields he 
chooses to scrutinize. Still, it would 
have been a richer book and a 
livelier one if Professor Ilimilyn 
Mini known whur Intel been going on 
“since Piaget” and “since 
Chomsky ». If Wittgenstein was 
right about philosophers helping the 
fiv out of the fly-bottle, philoso- 
phers will have to learn to cum- 
imt m cute with flies, not just with 
each other. Hut more of this later. 
I.et me deal first with Hamlvn’s 
arguments, and then return to the 
mare general issue of the long-range 
climate that this book may be 
signalling. 

The account, begins with a con- 
trast between two extreme views of 
how it is possible that human beings 
learn from experience: “genesis 
without structure and “ structure 
without genesis”, empiricism and 
rationalism. The first view proposes 
that such knowledge as we acquire 
Jukes its form from rhe order that 
exists in the world, as a reflection 
ot regularities in our experience of 
that world. Knowledge comes from 
experience and, in the pure version, 
never through experience (to use 
Kants distinction). Knowledge 
grows adventitiously where it hap- 
pens to fall, and all that is needed 
by way of mind is something to 
receive input and “ associate or 
assemble it In n fashion that 
extracts its steady features. Those 
steady features constitute know- 
ledge In practice, uhis inductive 
assembly turns our to be the stum- 
bling block for at least two daunting 
reasons: how does tile associative 
computer kndvv what to assemble to- 
godier— as for e.vnnijile in Angus- 
tine s example of thu child letu-niuc 
what red stands for : is it colour, 
shape, the mood of the person who 
utters the word? Is the accumula- 
tion of knowledge as slow and un- 
cerraiii as induction implies? And, 
as Wittgenstein common ted, how 
does the assembling computer know 
that tno game is about naming, in 
coiUrast to warning or promising or 
praising ? Hamflyn quite prunwly 
questions, ns many buvo before hint, 
whether human beings, given their 
diverse experiences, con Id ever 
develop sufficiently shared forms of 
knowledge to achieve agreement in 
judgment. Even if it wore possible 
For experience to be assembled into 
knowledge thut somehow reliably 
reflected “ the world "—and it Is 
questionable in some domains, like 
language, whether the child encoun- 
ters enough unequivocal instances in 
proper context to do so— it still 
remains moot whether certain 
u iii versa Is of human knowledge 
would have become universal 
across tho vast diversity of indivi- 
dual experience. 

Structure without genesis, innate 
rational Ism, poses problems of com- 
parable severity. For Plato, learn- 
ng something was simply recount 

k,1DW * I,n atcIy 
through the history of the race. But 
then, how did the race acquire the 
knowledge de novo ? Was there an 
empiricist in tho retionnlisi’s evolu- 


rnken the canonical pi , . 
Indued, Chomsky's Inm 1 ^ h 
a » e .Acquisition Devicr^'H 

originally conceive £ Ut -> 

in uniquely hun«n * 
d'ilcmnia for ' 

he must e ther siimi, 1,1 K| i 

experleitoeandSSi'S^ 1 

knowledge derived ^ 

£ nce fitTintrie 

knowledge and thefohv v 4 
demluls as a cure i e 
PI.UO, insl.’ffi'a tey 
Innate and that cxpe ie n ™eoZ- 
aprs 1-ecognirion, which e D ft 
view of admirable 

rathM silly as episten£] 0J J pfcL 
and for reasons that wilfb, 

Hamlyn Uj} 
theory of truth that be X Ju 

H ,! 5 r l nt rationa Us? SSm 

ring by the coincidence of L« 

bemga. sharfld ^"atoly b, £ 

Piagot serves the author « 
model of structure wirt^ 
rationalism with a role for ew 
?"“• Pia *« proceeds i Mr £ 
ing a natural and ImmuabM 
of cognitilve development, nedm 
m the manner of 

proddes “ aliment B |« {, 
i LMlization of the stage, whdi tti 
per nuts a leap to a next qajt « 
erned by a new structure k 
whioli previous structures ere d 
sorbed. As development prop«w 
the organizing structure gui n 
creasiugly complex, until fix’ 
(though to me rather mytterlo*!: 
the adolescent is able to mil i 
the structures independent s 
their founding partlcuW-tii 
stiige of fornml operaiioas. Hi 
progress is pushed on by ijraw 
»»f dccentratlon, whereby U 
child through active experiw-'j 
and by progressing thnmjift /unfa 
-stugus, is enabled to havefetiyti 
epee “ objectively ”, rather ih 
from an cgocentiic perspeoiiifl 
this view, one achieves objererir 
hy acting directly and indiriAaSj 
nn the world while 
rh rough various stages of aenft 
ment. Tlio result Is io "cwrrt 
Initial egocentrism. Thus u 
Piaget gets high marks Is Pn» [ 
sor Ilnmlytt's epistemological boj 
l hough it is a pliy he cannot ew 
»te tho kind of reseaith n;J 
Piaget's epistemology confines w 
to. 

Hut very abruptly, and 
cnilng pace, we reach tho boa 
watershed. The empiricist, u 
rntlunalist, and even Piaget 
does so well on structure and Jg 
sis) fail to jump die crucial 
of what earlier I called vicanw 
-ne&s. w 

Eitcli approach treats the P^ 
of undeistunding and 
as a function of the i ntPrM ®T 
between an IncHviduaJ . • ■ rj 
Ills environment tft WP * i B {Lj 
not thought of as 
that he must of 
with others If only tor tj® ^ 
that the terms in wl**y £jn 
lent has to be 
public and Higreftw* 

live meaning. Tbw da todWtfg 

U not thought f? u ° uor* i 




fact wnicn 'y«i ( 

the way in nMcb P r Jr!*# 
co gill live ■ development 
strufitod- • 




Ghost-House 

a (o house the resttess, perturbed dead ' '• 
tlmteueVhamUs rM ' u We boUl belikve ' ■ ' 

is bremhiHa^ f/ 2ls l, ^ oom with its breath 
w oreatfimg quietly qnd has ceased to grieve. 

”°- ther ‘ « :• ; 

cannot n e ,o. / ■ ’ ;'U? 

■ black thread ^A °‘ ie ^rtotn' their lanip-stiade, "•? ■ . 

H hm &> « beautiful .[.■[ ■. . 

memy hondshavemade. .. 

D. M. Thomas ,/•. ’ : 
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4„H it k precisely at this point, that i 
'JSiwr Ilamlyn’e book coinus 

jl T|ie remainder of the book is 
' nver to a consideration uf 
E It can mean, pldlosophically 

• a psychologically in terms of 
fhwry construction, for human 
Orb to M share a common under- 
!«*ding " of each otiier and of the 
fSrld The genera! form of his claim 
iTriia't common understanding is a 
^supposition of knowledge, and 
Ilut the achievement of common 
understanding depends upon wlial 
Wittgenstein referred to as agree 
meat in forms of life". Agreement 
to forms of life makes possible the 
■phenomenon of correction. In take 
a correction as a correction means 
seeing oneself and the corrector as 
net-sons sharing a common form nl , 
hfe ‘‘It woula not be much of an 
exaggeration to say that one all- 
important factor in the development 

of children as persons Is that they 
ire treated as persons by persons. 

Or in most general terms : 

What emerges from all this is tho 
connection between such concepts 
as those of knowledge, truth, 
learning, tlie possibility of correc- 
tion, common Interests or wants, 
and thus the possibility of stand- 
ing in relation to other beings 
in ways which are at least akin rn 
human relations. It would seem 
therefore that we shall not fully 
understand suoh ** epistemologi- 
cal” notions as those of know- 
ledge and understanding unless 
and until wo see them in the frame- 
work of and against the back- 
ground of rhe relations hips in 
which we stand to each other 
mid to other things. 

And so. far example, a notion of 
truth must include a recognition 
Hist any propositional candidate for 
truth testing must also be a candi- 
date for possible agreement by 
others— although Professor Hamlyn 
is quite silent on how, in practice, 
different truth criteria are recon- 
ciled with each other. 

The key process in early cognitive 
and linguistic development — and 
Hamlyn does not propose how it 
might work nor is it properly his 
philosophdcal job to do so — is relat- 
ing. objects and events and people 
not only to an external or cognitive 
framework, but to a context of 
wants and wishes of one’s own nud 

• of those whose "form of life” one 
shares. This involves learning tn 
read ilw intentions nf others und 

• ' ’fWTtaatiiiei' in which acts and ob- 

J«ts are related to intentions. To 
illustrate his pnint he takes 
Chomsky’s theory of language 
acquisition as the cautionary lesson. 
The point of departure is Chomsky's 
claim that the piulingulsiic child 
must have an innate idea of the 
linguistic subject-prod icnto distinc- 
tion in order for liim to grasp that 
distinction as embodied in a sen- 
tence. Prclhigulxiic communication 
before rite child ever gots to sen- 
tences, Hamlyn insists. Is rcplotc 

with subjcct-predicnte-llke An I age, 
m when attention is drawn to some- 
thing thus endsing an object and a 
reaction to it to ne distinguished: 
communication of feelings about 


things precedes and gradually give. 
*hape tu ideas that are luicr realized 
in grammatical prcdicaiional form. 
An mimic grammatical idea is tin. 
liccessonr. The child and his parent 
pro trafficking constantly in the 
interchange of reactions ' and atti- 
tudes about things in the world. Can 
the view curry us much beyond on 
account of reference and descrip> 
lion in language? Hamlyu’s claim 
is h strong one: 

What else that is in some sense 
linguistic . , . can one find in 
human action, behavioural inter- 
change and mutual expression ? 
The answer is “ a very great 
deal for human behaviour and 
what it expresses is saturated with 
that which is proposl t ion ally- 
styled . 


u.u-. : li is sttc-pud in i prior limi- 
tary <lf Lull l CX I* Hut .Ilf I’uluVilNl Id 
ii. And the contexts are "aimed. 
“Tims the child’s learning of l.m- 
guage is in a genuine sense an 
initiation inio an iiisiitniion . . 
Neither the syntactic nor the seman- 


tic features of a language would be 
mastered without the prior grasp 
of die fact that the “sayings" in 
which they are embodied fulfil com- 
prehensible functions. The egocen- 
tricity of the young child “ to the 
extent that it exists T> is not a defect 
of decentration (as Piaget would 
hold) but "simply one facet of the 
growth of an understanding of a 
public world". 

To those acquainted with current 
work in cognitive dovelopmeht and 
in language acquisition — particu- 
larly with critical assessments of 
Piaget and Chomsky based on em- 
pirical research — Hamlyn's little 
volume will be seen as located right 
at the crest of the new wave. Work 
on die continuity of prclinguistic 
and linguistic communication has 
shown, for example, how important 
is the fine-tuned relationship be- 
tween mother and child. The re- 
cent volumes edited by Snow and 
Ferguson (Talking to Children, 
1977) and by Ervin-Tripp and Mit- 


Tiie “propositional flavour” or 
" meaning of human actions have 
to do with recurring situations of 
want, of exchange, of intentions 
that are shared. Or, in his stron- 
gest statement, “ acquisition of a 
certain linguistic competence must 
be seen against die background of 
the natural or characteristic con- 
text for its performance ". 

Learning a particular context is 
not like learning to wiggle your 




An arresting image hy the Canadian p/io(ograpfter Michel Jaint-jean, 
from Creative Camera Collection 5 (236pp. Gordon Fraser. £12.50), the 
fifth in a series of photography annuals which includes fine work botn 
contemporary and historical, known and wikiioum. The current gsite 
contains a scries of urban landscapes (from which our picture is taken), 
work by ten young contemporaries, an article on “ The Emotional Factor 
in Photography ” by the Australian Max Dupam (with a selection of ms 

war™ in bamOm m,h the James, vlwwright md ‘IM^akar 

Tcrayama. anti articles on two father figures of modem photography, 
Max Sluinert and Afo/ioip-iVagy. 


i-liull-Kumau (Child discourse. 
1078 » aie rich ill <!ficiiniciitiiti<iii. So 
mo John Sourlu's efforts tu pm 
pragmatics of speech nets prior to 
syntactic competence. ilaUiduy’i re- 
new, it of emphasis on (lie priority 
nf function over form hi language 
acquisition is down the same street, 
as is Margaret Don did son's brilliant 
exposition of the importance of con- 
text (including interpersonal con- 
text) in the child's development nf 
concepts. Indeed, tho past decade 
lias been one in which formalism— 
whether out of Geneva or MIT — has 
been systematically put in Lhe con- 
text of function. And the recent 
appearance of translations of Rus- 
sian psychologists and psycholin- 

E uists like Vygotsky and Luria has 
een- principally motivated by a de- 
sire to reconsider tlic extent to 
which " enculturatipn " is a forming 
influence on the use of mind (see, 
for example, Stephen Toulmin’s re- 
view in New York Review of Books , 
September 28, 1978). 

It is no longer the general con- 
viction that we can rely, in consider- 
ing the growth of mind, upon the 
model of the lone human faced with 
the task, unassisted, of constructing 
his world. Indeed, the “crisis” in 
social psychology has precisely to 
do with reintroducing thu concept 
nf “intention" into a hitherto 
causal psychology, with particular 
regard for the socialization of Jntcu- 
linns both us culturally fashioned 
motivating factors and us stuies we 
attribute to others with wham wo 
arc interacting. 

So It is very puzzling to Jind a 
volume on these topics with no 
reference ro any of tfiis empirical 
work, i n one way, I wu nt to 
applaud Professor Hamlyn for a 
kind of mwohronisric prescience. 
He got rlgflit to the frontier by 
rational means alone, in another 
way I want to say that die book is 
appallingly Ill-informed about the 
state of the art about which the 
author sets out to write (though let 
It be said that Qiis grasp of Piaget’s 
ideas Is masterful).- Wliat a pity he 
has constantly to work with inven- 
ted examples rather tlran by refer- 
ence to observed phenomena. And, 
indeed, he inevitably says some 
silly things about the course pi 
cognitive growth — -and even about 
issues closer to philosophy, as ui 
passing so lightly over the relation- 
ship between criteria by which we 
test the truth value of propositions. 

On balance, though, I think Pro- 
fessor. .Hamlyn's , ratipnal tour de 
/orefe rtlay tell us Sbmetmng' about 
the changing Intellectual climate. 
As I tried to say in my Herbert 
Spencer Lecture (TLS, December 
17 1976)' we are living through a 
crucial change in die study of innld 
and Its development, a change in 
which the nineteenth-century posi- 
tivism of psychology's founding 
fathers is being deeply questioned. 
Professor Hamlyn’s book reflects 
and deepens that process of change. 
Perhaps after all I am needlessly 
parochial in making that much oE 
his unwillingness to relate his 
rational efforts t® the less glamor- 
ous gropings at the empirical coal- 
face. 


The outline of a couch 


By Eric Rhode 

®erggnsse 19 

Sigmund Freud’s Home and 
Offices, Vienna 1938 
The Photographs of Edmund 
angel man with an Introduction by 
,P«er Gay. . 


B - k 


brought with him, and as stealtHHy 
as possible, a heavy tripod, two 
cameras (a Leica ahd a Rolleiflex), 
two lenses (SOrain and 28mm), a 
light rtieter, u and as many rolls of 
film as I could pack into my small 
valise He did not dare use flash 
or floodlights. 

Far from crippling him, these 
limitations woiLeed to his advan- 
tage. Low exposure gave his images 
the luminosity of twilight. Things 


fyWST FREUD, LUClfc' FREUD . and 
>wb QRvFKieiL-siMrnB (amors) : 
ggmund Freud 

- yf® in Pictures and Words 
350pp. (3^7 illustrations). Andr6 
{Putsch. £15. • .. 

JjV'May 1938 shortly before. Sig- 
® u “d . Freud and his family 
scaped from Austria. Edmund 
T^hnin was in vi tea to take 
astailed photographs of the ' two 
awiments at Berggosse 19, where, 
"fiud workod and lived. In a grip- 
r“l memoir appended to this cpl- 
KCbon of photographs (for the 
, time issued in one volume), 

BEelman tells of the hazards, and 
E*tois, which attended his task, 
fu. P e ^Wpo , had appropriated a 
raJL ^pked down on the Freud 
' Mut V vhere the great man was 
..JJfflpledng MoiBs dnd Monoth- 
• una» *' * ai, 4.it was. thought that an 
however, slight, 
•■Tyht put Uvea at risk. Engehnan 


lion that only half-light’ can. 
achieve. Within hours, the contents 
of these rooms, passionately col- 
lected for over half a century, 
would be dispersed. It might have 
been the moment before the ash- 
clouds settled on Pompeii. But 
these photographs would recollect 
theitl — and recall, too, this-. moment 
Of foreboding. 

But their power cannot -be 
accounted for by just > a • 
teiTor, or even by the more gen- 
eralised fate that many, suffered «t 
that time. After the war, Engqlman 
went back • to the apartments. He 

fid them drab. In .thr empty 


room where the couch had been, 
he notice an outline on the floor, 
which workmen were “» n to- 
scrape away. His photographs have 
none of this pathos; however. Nor, 
have they the, surrealist resonance; 
thaT pictures of depopulated rooms 
; ftnd streets o/ten arouse. In the 
Engeiman record, the consulting 
area and the adjacent study took 
:Sl»r i" tl.elr fullness ; or 


rather, not so much timeless, as 
permanently of the present. But 
why? Another oddity : it as hard to 
imagine the patients Freud wrote 
about as having actually visited 
these rooms ; their case . histories 
would seem to take op life by 

existing on a different time-stream. 

The photographs gain vitality 
from a conflict in atmospheres. 
Two opening shots of the Berg- 
gflfMn <hi & louring xi>orujngi wWI 
rainy! cobbles and q swastika droop- 
ing from a high .window, concen- 
trate a hostility that? stall .slirou da 
Vienna. Turn the page, and you 
will see one way in which Freud 
tried to distance . this lioswlity. 
Anyone fuhillar with- the imper- 
sonality practised by many present- 
day psychoanalysts will, be amazed. 
For these interiors are crammed 
with Turkey rugs, photographs, 
hoards of books and, above- alii- 
. anti quities— -Greek, . Rantan, Egyp- 
tian, Chinese — antiquities. . every- 

where, and not one Inch free. from 
clews, beaks and noble marble fea- 
■ Freud was no complacent inheri- 
tor of humanist culture. On the 
contrary : one senses that he was 
desperately sharing up fragments i; 
-and in so doing, transforming ^thqlr 
meaning. You could say that Freud 
!' practised a. bricolaga in winch ant- 
ique fragments, took on i modern 
^and unpredicated significance- As 
; Peter Gay reminds us ta .•■p ^tro- 
; dilatory essay. Freu3 Wmd to draw 

a coftH>arison between tho ■ Xe-qlsCO- 


very of Pompedl .and the retrieval 
of repressed meinories.' Archaeology 
gave him a mad&f for the processes 
of psychoanalytic reconstruction. 
Whether he was misled in using 
this model is «n open question : 
what is certain, though, is that 
these photographs epitomize a con- 
flict between achievement . and' 
destriictiou. 

“What progress we are. making. 
Iu the Mid die. Ages they would, h&ve.. 
burnt me; nowadays -tl toy 'are co*h 
tent with burnjlng my books." This., 
remark, of Freud's; dqcurt m"a> 
handsome picture * book devtoted to- 

i i. ■ I* _ ' j U— j.I.« l«* A 


his life— and .compUed hy the late 
Ern?t' Freud, Lucie , Freud and Use 
Grubrich-Sirtdtis, .It is a limitation 
of their technique time the ' quo- 
tation- should be linked ■ to . a 
double -page familiar j shot pf Nails 
burning ’books : a ^vastnge of space 
that recalls the" ways. In. which 
Image and commentary can drag 
'Ort . each other : far television history; 
programmes, Sdll, 'thore are. -photo' 
.grapita ; here tit at have seldom, jf 
ever, been p^bUshed . bq-fojp. Some 
are from the “last years in London. 

A notable, one l»as iFrepd standing 
before the Esplanade , hotel, rocking 
forward as though in a wmd, ,cWn 
out, stick bejdnd his back. , The' 
beaiittfiH liouse 1 in : Maresfleld 

Gardens,- where, he found refuge 
and eventually died, is also well 
represented. Freud' found . it such; 
ah , improvement - On Berggasse 19 | 
, Hkh he was tempted to say Heih 
vfiwer.- • ■. 
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Bernard i SiJvestris 
Cosniograpliia 

Friiiul bj f'clor Ilronko 
The <.‘t>\»h‘i\ritphut liir He A UmJi 
l r Miur\i/tiiei t l lie lirtl anil must 
nrii5lii.il uf i lie turi Ml -century 
c<isniulnsii.itl epic*, is .1 hnlliiint 
.tchiirvciucnt ami helped lo .slj;i|>c 
die Ihniijjht of Jean de Menu. 
HiKViu.de> am! Chaucer. Urn is (he 
first edition to he based on early 
nml lelinfrlc. inaiiii<-cri pis. 

(Tc.sliis .M Inures, J.III) \iff, 196 
pages £ 8.G5 

Plato and Greek 
Painting 

Jly ICia f Kt-uls 

This study I'fl'crs j rcAif.itiiUi i>l*ilic 
view dint 1*1.1 to was mi enemy i 
ei.'iitempnrai/ illusiom'siio tecl 
niifoes in pa in ling, a new .itrauml 
of the origin of lire nthnt.sh doctrine. 

( , and new interprclalimisoi'j niimher 
I of-arf-criliVal ulid nrl-techiiicid terms 
| in classical Greek. 

(Columbia Studies In the CIumIl-h] 
Tradition, V) xv, 143 pages. 2 llg- 
iures, 4 plates & 14.60 

Studies on the text 
of Sophocles 

Volume ill' 

By R. D. Uawo 

Fn the first half of I his book Dr 
Diiwc c Wilks the relevant niuiiu- 
scripi.i of Trachln! a<r, Amigviu', 
Phifoctetes , mid Oedipus at Colon its 
Into four imu'or groups and cviil-- 
uates their relative value lor tlx 
constitution of the text. The second 
half, contains proposals on various 
textual problems, and. In n sense, 
provides a companion to the new 
Teubncr text, voi, U, ivhich is now 
in the press, ' 

>J, l52 pigcs ' ‘ ; *23,75 ' 

f Hftete SSfe ¥iwgfebatn 
Tibullus in his World 

By David F, Bright 
The main theme In this book is 
Tibullus’ creation of tv private 
mythology centred around an ar- 
chetypal lover-mistress experience, 

A stimulating study of an unjustly 
neglected poet. . 

(Cincinnati Classical Sindicif. New 
Series, HI) xvl, 275 pages 

' • *10.5S 

loaimis Aucfocni 
Epigrammata 

Edited by John R. C. Mariyit 
With, the publication of volume H 
<jf Dr Marly n' i edition the complete 
potsits or t he willy Welslunan, John 
Owen,, are available for the’ first - 
time In more Hum a century, Tlife 
intrinsic lherit of bis epigrams aiid 
the grcat innuence they have had 
throughout Europe Make this %n 
event of some importance, , 
Volume I. UlxL l-rir.' vl <fcx(u? 
Minorca XUX) vilf, 157 Ipogcs ‘ 

. *7.60 :: 

Voltaic IL Ilbrli 1V-X. (Texlus 
MIumcs, LUJ rfli, I® pages 

*7,60 . 

Sophocles’ Antigone | i 

By J. C, KamerbwSc ' . $ 

composing KU commentary on. 
the Andgoue Professor KaihcrbcisS! . 
bhs becn’ abfe ioTrake use of tjxs 
notes ^uade by the, Into frofwsof 
Vollgmif, whoso intuitive tinder* 
standing of Sophocles' jprnd oReri ■ 
pointa lo a better unde Standing of , 
dispuled passages. ;Tho resultV of 
modern twt ual criticism and studies 
on the transmission of U« text have 
alto becuiakon Jiito ftKovuit*-- U , 

(Thfl Plays Cf Saphocks. Common 
Carles, 111) xiv, 2f2 tfages j 

. -7 

E. J. Brill 

41 Museum Street, London 



Chatter box 


By E. S. Turner 

ANDREW HARROW: 

Gossip 

A^IIjstory of High Society from 
282pp. Hamish Hamilton. £10. 

Andrew Barrow describes his 
Gossip as “ the dny-by-day story of 
high -society over fifty actj on -packed 
yeai-s . The book consists of brief, 
usually deadpan summaries of inci- 
dents taken from gossip columns 
and memoirs: elopements, ostenta- 
tious parties. Jewel thefts, suicides, 
sex changes, hunting falls, court 
cases and the like. It is lively 
and entertaining, though by no 
raeoi w free of dross. To which .tlie 

a snuxngc which is all moot. 

Those who lived through the 
years under review will know what 
milestones to expect: .Mrs Meyrick 
and her mght clubs; “Hyde Park 


quarters Mr Barrow does not toll 
us what die photographs showed, 
why they were token or by whom. 
As dfteh happens, ho leaves us in 
the air. 

He likes to tell us what people 
wore and what they ate, especially 
what Sir Winston ChurduiH ute 
Ij™ never ^nd l^ 111 consuming 
the legendary covey of partridges 
for breakfast). Mr Barrow has his 
Javountes, like Tallulah Bankhead, 
Chips ” Channon and Margaret, 
Duchess of Argyll, and he is 
positively obsessed with the doings 
ot Cecil BOaton; Beaton fined 10s 
for illegal parking, Beaton catching 
a .chill, Beaton's father spraining 
an ankle and so on. Among 
hostesses, Mrs Lnufa Corrigan, 
Lady Cunard, and Mrs Ronnie 
t G >n 6 receive gratifying coverage. 


Nomen atque omen : left, Mine Famine till de Pussy; centre, Mrs Prim) 
IV Leu; right Mary Mai oof Teahuggtj. These three ladies an mut 
inventions of Beachcomber, Firhunk or Joyce, but real people.- Aiwa 
- m " M,Aor l Lti ' Graiidflire et ses qua tie neiiifj[J 
Boston, 1855) , Mrs Friendly Ley, of Mission Hills, California, 
end put to her friendliness when her husband shot her. About Ah Tea. 

Off£2U. from Rnutnn Uttlo ? , 


' m t : j* ■ it i i ft ftra tnu uiiuciwil, ml 

names are funnier than anything that could be " fflboriojM/ii 6y 

, T h " e rcatllJ wn-vr are-a French police, nl 
™ m P fl D e - Foux-Pas Bidet ; u Washington congresswoman 

Iris pm rcloth BUtch ; « Mrs Virginia May Swentt Strong (of Mem- 
phis) ; a firm (of glaciologists) called Messrs Bull and Schytt ; an<i Jk- 
etu others, many of un obvious but amiable obscenity. 


Icing the cake 


piwiunou Hie llullSU 

Of God, outraged the decencies of 
naLure ond- broke the . laws of 

man the “Officer hi.thJ. 

Tower ; tlje Abdication; the Prd- 
fumo case. "High society" is 
stretched to include the “pop 

SJSSgf^. «f ««•. ** 

Sensibly, perhaps, Mr Barrow dls- 
niissos some of the muc I i-re hashed 
tales summarily ; but it is odd that 
ne tolls us hardly anything of the 
long-running honours scandal which 

anS L °, yd U Ge w ga his BOOd nnme 
and oimts the Maundy Gregory case 

altogether.- Of -Lloyd George, we 

tbat ,? e Cfirist- 

mas 1920 Alone at Number Ten with 
his secretary, Frances Stevenson 

r^L? ,0 i fit Westminster 

Cdthpdral - looked in , to . play the 

E!?"w P Lh T m), l 1 ® Prime Minis- 

biscuit manufacturer, Ought we not 
to have been reminded . of the ex- 
Piosion of gossip In 1924 wiien 
MacDoiiald, aiqved at. St James's 

breechee-adri btforfi, ; with Philip 
SuOwden alpiLIariy accpqtt^ jj\» • 

nlitoerbus 

appearances- in 1939 - Queen -Mary 
Sets oft’ with ^xty-tbrer serving 
0 .ML.riie .war. at Badminton, 
iil . 19 ^'febe sonds trti -urgent; 
domand tO a West End- wine 

i^ q w, Tn0r ? hoik' Uu the 
Pirat; Wo^d War the Royal familv 
wflAt tcetbtal a&' ail ‘exeuppleito- the 
”K lo| V hrblch ' failed- 'tp-Toliow/id 
; and obviously Quoeii '■■Mary wds h at 
K b , 6 W't second uirie). On 
cWs , Test: d^, .Op, ggyth GfiMe VI 
r ,0 ?Ske ni L & ' uid:^3|eiri: 


q» v-tho : momb . ,v(aa mentioned, ,r . 
Just like thatj^no explumirimi. 

Treusurable 'items include the 
Duke of Devonshire's invention 
of a conveyor-bolt at Chatsworth 
capable of carrying a bowl of soup 
328 teot in thirty-two seconds with- 
out spilling (did hot the Dukes ol 
Portland havo a light railway at 
Wclbeck for a similar purpuse ?). 
rot- a Welsh society wedding, “the 
summit of Snowdon was floodlit as 
a gift . . . from tho Ndrth Wales 


— - ■ ■ mu nui ui vruies 

Power Company"; surely nothing 
like that happened when Lord 
Snowdon took Ills name from the 
peak ? On a page contains two 

items of cremation gossip. Appar- 
fin riy riia Brighton- Crematorium 
authorities were cross because they 
nnd beon induced to lay on a ser- 
vlce for Aleistcr Crowley, the s&lE- 
stytod Beast 666 (perliaps \io should 
have been sent to the common 
incinerator); and Earl Spencer was 
reported to be clearing his family 
vault near Daventry and sending 

'burning °* der an castors • for 

the laws which now limit refer- 
SIcf s «J ,, ii Col ^ t c “evictions must 
R?l e i )ro , U S“ a - % ajl author who, 
™^ nc . er * d * gs MP family 
■ 3 18 ^ y ‘ Jf 1 ® public school ■ 

mei ? • who were flogged 
M r Ul “ 3S “W left un. 
idMtlftedj and the gaoling of a 

n i S peei ’ after a sen " 

national trial is not mentioned, 
riioifflh some of his- social activities 
l^^Httwevpr. . the\ book fearlessly, 

?-l I ^wi?«' tb6 P op .f BrQU P, . who were 
Ei|todjJpr Ur mating against a .wall, 

/’ ™ribly:.,ono should . hove ' been 
seekioff ; out jodal . trends 'io these 

f temptation is to . keep 

? wn ^ kil Jf f w' titbits. • 
There are. time* yAan'IlO sterna a 
*5°®?. P£»fi> to P“y for reading about 
Pf"f? d JBven .sfa-arnihg- his back and 
Hlcks^lnrilSg 1 1)8£ 
bars of ^oap in a tombola, . ™ . 

• ' 1 ^ | ..... 

salad dayrf" 

flame, in.thi ^Twentiaa , 


By Gabriele Annan 

RICHARD 8. FISHER : 

Syria Maugham 
78pp. Duckworth. E6.95. 

How white was Syi le Mmighum “? 
That ia t the question at issue in this 
book. It is . not a moral question. 

a V , or ^cf uses to concern him- 
self with whether her husband and 
Iris blographors blackened her char- 
acter, or whotljer Evelyn Waugh's 
portrait of her as Mrs Beaver in 
A liumlful of Dust is mifuir ns 
well as funny. He Intends “a 
lone-over due rovjew of her work us 
an interior decorator V “ Long-uvcr 
due la tho spelling in tho text, 
g’oW.wfti 1 “bloge" and "Victor 
Steibel , Pyoatsy "-makes a pretty 
.variation, and wilh “fort6" (“ Wull- 
P & P« became ono of Syria's 
, rt fl * ft* Proof reader has renlly 
let himself go. 

Syrie Maugham's fame us u decoru- 
frosts on her discovery of while. 
White included everything along the 
scale 'from ’ purest Persil while 
through cream, buff, oaimcal, in 
beige aiid fawn But even within 
this broad definition she designed 
only one wholly white room, and it 
was her own Judging from the 
photographs (it is a pity that only 
seven could be in colour) it is by far 

she eve” d S & mpathet,C plece of work 

deserves credit for helping 
to let light and air into the stuffy 
Vicrorian-Ed vvardlan Interiors that 
SfrS S w d England long after the 
Id War. Interior design 

Sffi. J'S 0 .",. “ c, “ s ‘ v ?‘y 


about it is oaHed ** Decorator to id 
A go”. Decorator to a class mndd 
have been more apt, because her 
clients were oaf 6 society almost to 
a woman (there were few men): 
Mrs Simpson, Mrs Whig ham, Un 
Charles Sweeny, Mrs Paul Mellon, 
the Prince of Wales, and so ea 
Her style was theirs : Kitzy, 

So fnr as ohe enn tell from th 
illu.Ni rat ions, the only beautiM 
objects she commissioned weie 
Mur luii Dorn's rugs tufted in gco- 
nieiiicul null Dins. She was far wo 
fond of looking-glass, which looks 
splendid in a state room like 
suite tics glares but flashy in a 
pi-lvme house if there is a lot of ii- 
She went in for bogus processes 
like craquelure nnd bogus concep- 
tions like padded headboards inside 
rococo frames. Her walls sprouied 
white yuguely Regency or baroque 
plustor oppliques, consoles, Hnd 
m'hisrcrs, nil looking as though .iney 
had been squeezed from tubes w 
Animiriont. But what is unforgivablii 
l per Imps she should be judged 
black ruth or than white or just grey 
itfter all), is the violence she ufd to 
antique objects. Pickling mabdfiMy 
ami fruitwood was one - of, n ef 
specialities, painting them 
another. Her behaviour with w* 
was particularly sadistic : ‘‘you 
out the soft grain . . .-with * wiru 
brush, and fined It in # wi* 
wax, which ' gave the fasmonaqi? 
grey tone ”. 

How unlike her younger 
porary John Fowler with his resP*2 
tor the doom) of every house, 
object that came his way. .At.'l'V 
she was a chic philistine: shositvm 
did not care for paiutlh* ^ 
to exclude pictures u n l efi ? , "„ no 1 
part of her colour sch«ne- 
urn miar n t hat- interiors lOOK as 


•. "•***» i-isner. and ne 
se „ rli eti ranks of Tudbr, 
hlizHbethan, Jacobean and Queen 
Ann? reproducrio n furniture lined 
up again it dark mock-damask walls. 

had been earlier move- 
ments to modernize dicer. But. like 

te^deSW f workshqpSl tJ, ey had 
•*? J®.: 10 ® amateurish in tlidr 


inueeu, It is in tJie slv le 

End mansion blocks that her 
survives huge glasses., in wniw 
cream baroque Poster 
over plaster console - ,.«]* 

porting arrangements of releni _ 
matched floiyers. ' ^ 


The ahthdr .^^®J res >,rvfhi"life 
Maughnni, bqt in s P ,te h ^ h %//wOrt 
he says in he* praise bofh her 
and her personality 
A» the same, this ia * jgflK 
well worth having fpr-MW?* ». ^ 
estfed In (he ' social Wstwy Uf 


V” r— ““ “ vwiwm* nuuse roc [trie 

50 She., qari, 

foltow her horse*. , .Ahd (n IMS 
photographs of the: present, Quebn 

^j^etl : " exciiing 


w 4MBrssr-*js 


BMi. e me unaonei or tae 

5£? »i-L 0r ch ?uvlnlst reasons, says 
fiLi'SSPfc*- rao ? errt| a*n i* Eng- 
fa °e an a£ter the 
Dficorati-fei in 

is an 

obsqrvariow— it - was a 


eaWbhlpn^, ;- “ , w,rn tne 


25E3 grarjfw ? »4««g 

interior designer fas 
architect .’of craftsman) 
ijbii: to bioniV . and^WgJ?*, 
e$sehital prefequi^u^iTv^pit's 

interior • -.P^gjir 

ilUiereot -.uncertainty, ', »o° a } 
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The inside story 

By P. B. Medawar 


MILLER : 

Tbc Body In Question 

#PP. Ca pe. £7.95. 

feel better nowadays than we 
Z ’ hundred years, ago and we 
fi much longer. This proposition 
Sht be discussed hi t.hree ways. It 
Sfbe related to the improvement 
S nersoeal medicine— of anything 
if nay be the outcome of a con- 
Sfation between a pztient and n 
Scian or surgeon— but although 
fiery had already scored many 
S successes, spedtic medical 
Swunent did not begin unul Ger- 
wdt Domaglris introduction of sul- 
Samlde 3 rugs in the mid- 930s 
!r (hereabouts; Jonathan Miller is 
rifibi to say that “ Medicine did not 
Sake an effective , contribution to 
harnan welfare until tha middle of 
(be twentieth century.* 

Alternatively, and more cor- 
rectly, we can ascribe our longer 
ud healthier lives to the legisla- 
tion designed to improve public 
health: Tt is a matter above 
ail else, of efficient drains, 
pure water, the notification of 
infections disease and systems 
of quarantine, vaccination, and the 
like. Yet a history of medicine • 
written to corroborate these Judg- 
ments on tha importance of public 
health might easily make dull read- 
ing; so conventional histories of 
medieJne see medical history 
mainly as the story of the increas- 
ing efficacy of medical treatment, 
fnr it is under the heading of per- 
anal medicine that we shall read 
of penicillin and insulin, stereo tac- 
tic brain surgery and all the other 
marvels of modern medicine. These 
arc excltlna stories, too, of the 
kind we like best because die 
stories chosen for retelling are 
those with happy endlngis. Stories 
of this kbtd also lend themselves 
specially well to the kind of horo 
worship in , which medicine 
bounds. 

.Much more interesting than 
eirher a history of personal medi- 
cine or a history or the develop- 
ment of public health would be 
one that investigated tlie growth of 
our understanding of what the 
body is made of and how it works. 
Jouatlian Miller could have written 
history of any of these three 
wads but fortunately he chose 
me third nnd has written n series 
o' essays on the philosophy of dls- 
cowry as It can he illustrated by 
examples taken from medical 
science. There is no " chronological 
trudge » here: on the contrary, 
Miler actively repudiates the 
Muon that " medicine steadily 
groped Its way towards enlighten- 
m *nr and efficiency, its progress 
Wnctuated bv flashes of genius 
and cnes of • Eureka I * 

"To some extent I have had to 
M questions about the human 
May In order to ask further ques- 
tions about the nature of human 
thought u : one of Miller's pur- 
Pwes has been to show that dis- 
™? r y cannot merely grow out of a 
wlathm of the evidence delivered 


Nuiiauon of the evidence delivered 
-lii 8 ® fin s®s. It’s a proposition all 
Philosophically literate scientists 
w>uid now agree with, although, as 


are defined by the known risks one i 
is trying to avoid, by knowing what 
would count as having gone 
wrong.” The difficulty Is well illus- 
trated by the plight of the student 
looking down the microscope bi a 
thin slice of tissue prepared by dif- 
ferential colourings for microscopic 
examination. " Why can't you draw 
whnt you see ? " the demonstrator 
plaintively begs the student as he 
looks for the first time at a trans- 
verse section of, for example, the 
thyroid gland or tlie placenta. The 
demonstrator is not experienced 
enough to know and the student 
not yet confident enough to admit 
that lie can't really see anything 
except a pattern of lines and 
colours in which the distinction of 
generate elements could only be 
arbitrary : but when he is told 
what he ought to see his first expe- 
rience of microscopy can be a reve- 
lation. 

But what about how the heart 
works and what it does ? Galen was 

R evfectly well aware of the niobi- p 
ty of blood and of its activities 
having something to do with both 
respiration and alimentation, but 
he missed tlie distinction between 
pulmonary and systemic circula- 
tions of blond. He lacked, ns 
Harvey did not, a sufficient variety 
of mechanical models and tlie the- 
saurus of metaphors thrown up by 
the Inventions and contrivances of 
our first Industrial Revolution. 

Mil ler pays die respect that is 
their due to the “dazzliiigly sim- 
ple " experiments by means of 
which Harvey corroborated his in- 
terpretation of the fuiicdon of the 
heart and of the valves, and makes 
Harvey seem a much more human 
figure than that paradigm we read 
of in conventional histories of 
medicine. 

Miller’s philosophy of discovery 
might be described as Pappeaian 
but with Kuhnian reservations and 
footnotes. Let me draw another 
Popperian lesson from tlie circula- 
tory system. Popper is well known 
to shun the view that any. scientific 
theory ever achieves an i apodictia 
certainty, but can we not say of 
tlie theory that the blood circulates 
and — with the connivance - of 
valves— tho heart pumps blood 
round the body that it is quite 
certainly true and now beyond the 
reach of reasonable criticism ? 

It is true all right, but it is a 
linlf-irutlt only : ordinary bodily 
movements, particularly muscular 
contractions In the limbs, play a 
most important part in returning 
venous blood hearfcwards and tho 
valves ensure that when a vein has 
been squeezed tlie blood can iuovb 
ruily in the direction of the heart. 
This muscular massage is the only 
motive farce for the circulation or 
lymph, the fluid content of the 
otiier great vascular system of tue 
body — tlie lymph vascular system. 
We are lio-t surprised, then, to find 
that valves are even more 
numerous in lymph veins than In 
blood veins. But these are only so 
many footnotes to Harvey’s great 
theory. 

Thinking no doubt of the import- 
ance of the pump as a "conjee- 


anatomy of the septum . that 
separates tlie two ventricles. 

Miller's book is written in assoc- 
iation with n long and arresting 
scries of television programmes 
bearing die same ride as his book 
but only the first chapter lias the 
air of a relaxed causeric. It is the 
chapter that has to do with the 
psychology of self -recognition, and 
with rhe mapping of bodily parrs 
nnd faculties on to the brain. 
More than any other this chapter 
reveals the range and variety of 
the author's skills: those of a phy- 
sician (especially a neurologist), a 
comparative anatomist and a philo- 
sopher — and no chapter shows bet- 
ter Miller's knowledge and wit in 
his choice of illustrations. His 
relaxed style tempts him at least 
once, however, to write unguard- 
edly. In discussing problems tn do 
with referring sensations such as 


pain, hunger and thirst to particular 
parts of the body and in dismissing 
the idea that thirst has anything 


mouth, 
ing us 
ment" 


- to do with having a dry 
dll ler describes the follow- 
“ a vory elegant experi- 
“ if the gullet of a dog. is 


ment": “if the gullet of a dog is j-fN Fyapf I? c 
taken out through its neck nnd the lv LAavi *■ 
dog is made thirsty., it will con- T : fprnrw p n 

tinue to gulp water incessantly for 1 JlC L.ltCl£iry ru 
twenty-four hours. It never relieves , _ . 

its thirst." I don't think this is an [VetUlV St£fllCl‘ 
elegant experiment at all: it is of 

the kind that brines experimental Gertrude Stein* lit 
medicine into discredit. Many prism of her lkernr 
people will feel that the infarma- developments in cub 
tlo:i it yields is not worth buying 

at such a price. I feel sure I could /-v T7-_,. 

have done better. QllBkCf H#X] 

As to the problem of the locali- T„f« rn Jnn! 
zntion of experience I should have LlHcITlttllUlU 
been amused— and doubtless in- a 

sti'ucted — to hear some comment C. H. MlkC larrOto 
from Miller on what people mean 

by saying that in spite of panic- In this book Mike 1 
ul nr complaints they feel “ very conciliators in rnret 
well in themselves '*. Among the the Berlin Wall, th< 
various allot ropes of Jonathan Bn( j t h e Nigerian Ci 
Miller cited above, we must che rime 

number also tlie entertainer and . - , ht - the va 
wit : Miller is exceedingly amusing 

nbout the -awe in- which the -French . officio) jatetyenprs 
hold ill e liver find about oUr 

English preoccupation with the 'TI^p YftllllfF 
peristaltic movements df that porfi- lilt -*■ vUKjg 

ditms organ the colon. T] TJnierEence 

His text is distinguished by innu- iJie emergence 

:i,! !,l S y 1.i th oT S wW°h BmceM. Gan-cr 

tJ7,t y 4 

ftasc Is it biological mecimusm for archival souicm, is 
shifting the perceptual odds in Eoumling and dev el 
favour of an alternative visual hi- Czech political thoi 
terpretation Or, apropos of faeal- 

,B A successful healer must Identify Millfl ill th<£ 

SEP is Vriw and Self-: 

an authentic basis of niedioal Southern Afl‘iCfl 

control. He must persuade people 

that his methods exempH^ soiue- jpj QV( y[(y erson 

thing which they we predisposed ■ 

to regard as medically erfectivo. study of the 

This applies as much to tlie p nIlKlvinp ai1/ i T<r«iT 


Cosmos, Earth and Man 

A Short History or the Universe 

Preston Cloud 

This fascinating history of the universe and its inhabitants, written 
bv one of America's most distinguished bio geologists, traces the 
development of our evolving planet, the evolution of matter. Earth 
and limn, and leads on to speculate on rhe future of mankind. £10.75 

Collaboration in 
Italian Renaissance Art 

Edited hr IVendy Stedman Shearti and John T. Paoktti 

These fourteen essays present evidence of the many different forms 
of collaboration between urtists during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in five major artistic centres of Italy. £14.40 

Images of Romanticism 

Verbal and Visual Affinities 
Edited by Karl Kroeberand HWam Waiting 

This collection of twelve original essays, written by distinguished 
scholars anel critics from the fields of both literature and art, 
explores some of the most significant affinities between literatim 
and tlie visual arts in the Romantic period. £33.65 

Exact Resemblance 
to Exact Resemblance 

The Literary Portraiture oE Gertrude Stein 

Wendy Steiner 

Gertrude Stein's literary practice is here examined through the 
prism of her literary portraiture, and related to strikingly parallel 
developments in cubist painting. £10.80 


Quaker Experiences in 
International Conciliation 

C. H. Mike Yarrow 

In this book Mike Yarrow looks at how Quakers acted as unofffdal 
conciliators in three very tense political situations during the I96us ■* 
the Berlin Wall, the war between India and Pakistan over Kashmir, 
and the Nigerian Civil War. Very little was known of these private 
efforts at the time, and they now constitute valuable case studies 
highlighting the variety of activity that can be carried out by 
official iateryenors. £7.20, . 


SM- The Young Czech. Party, 1874-1901 

b, ,nnu- The Emergence of a Multi-Party System 
i, r So„ f , e "S?f y 1„ th J S wW°i' ^aceM. Goner 

ibody bis philosophy in one form R Carver's study of the Young Czech Party, based on extensive 
another: for insmnce. cQmou- . . j soluxes i s tlie first of its kind in any language to chart the 
fl,i In EonncUng md development of Ute pnrty, and tho tate concept of 

rour g of u alter native visual in- Czech political thought and organisation ill this period. £14.40 
L'protation “. Or, apropos of heal- - 

!! , f .. II(B Mind in the Heart of Darkness 

A successful healer must identify . . 

iS f i. SSutaS“«c5Sdt Value and Self-Identity among the Tswana of 

an authentic basis of niedioal Southern Africa 

control. He must persuade people , . 

that his methods exemplify ’some- ff ov t A! veiSOH 

thine which diey are predisposed **. • 

to regard as medically effective. This &tu ay Q f the Tswana in the Johannesburg, eastern Botswana, 
This applies as much to the G „ boi . one ail d Kalahari Desert areas, portrays the* reactions to 
clients of n faith-healor as it does, " , dominat | 01lj M d lta effects upon thoir personality, concept 

to the patients who visit a mod- . .. , £1 1 50 


to the patients wtio visit a moa- 
ern cardiologist. 

Or to take a third example, his 
insight into the reason bizarre 
monsters and imaginary beings 


aitcc of the pump as a “conjee- Pi EU r e . go prominently in early tree- 
tural model " of the working of the t ,_ 08 on natural history and # esjie- 

t . . « i r. ii a*hd nn aninimhlP “ " 


heart lllller quotes an admirable 
mot by an American scientist who 


ctally " nwellers' tales; it is, he 
saysf because such, creatures could 


of self and world view. £11.50 

Psychoanalysis and Language 

Psychiatry and tlie Humanities, Volume 3 

Edited by Joseph H. Smith 


' -r- UQiuwuiauj 

-than in the experimental 
■nances because experimentalists 
E vec f well aware of the crucial 
importance of the anticipate 
Srffto T^Jiiat preconception of 
5f l m t&ht be true out of which 
r esoarch grows. ■ 

essay on the heart will 
*jU)tttrate his fine of thought and. 

going about thiags. 
the heart make its 
jul* ^ . » Miller asks, . presum- 
someone first opened 
t 2! , c "i£s t and found it there. ' But 
wpuld' surely not have been 
c/mUl! 1 ’ T ^ e . various organs ! that 
d e ^3 ute . : the Insides do not 
tjJcmselveS as> anatomical 
W in 8 ' ffag-lebelled for the exam- 
student’s exercise in dls. 


m^ner s essay on the heart will 
jjUtutrote hjg fine of thought and. 

going about things, 
dfe Teart make its 


T ^ e . various organs 1 that 
d4cW ut \ : *nsldes do not 

eS »? c tjjemsetveS as- anatomical 
W in 8 ' ft*8-l«belled for the exam- 
n student’s exercise in dls- 
wjpn-Jtor is it a question of choos- 
6r dfSsecupg instruments ; 


HM J „c ftl.A QDilQnumiLW0 .1 V'fj ' #4 

tlie concept of ai i d °M]!? duent and Qutto inadequate: the 

Second Law of Thermt^ynamics, 3, onoto „ OU s regularity of. exampha 
among the most important products sucb as and spina bifida 

of pithead and engine shop. 9 ea -, ly aS p pe noHce for t he. 
“ The same applies , Miller con* j , fcftson time they ore not the 

tinues l "...to wle^oneex^anges J ort p of de p 0 rm Ues wli di could be 

automatic gun turret^ spontaneously Imagined ■ 

diMg tCTndebtednSs of biplo- . Miner's: wtitiry on 
SStotothe- telephone and the com- t rok my tdtaugHts bad : ta .William 
munlcations engineering that grew Har vey. In die EnwAjP of tha 
directl v out of its use: embnrolo- pfiyslotafiicfll Swiefp, July 
»!«?« and aenotldsts would feel lost ^973 Rtthard Keynos lias called 
without the metaphory of infm'ma- attention to it as an 8 J? at 

The idea (hat conceptual hij^ds legs C obsarratioAs : aod dissections 
can promote observation and - . ], e no idea at all of tlio, pardd-. 

ore tad on would .carry spwioi * to repi . 0 ductloii of the 

SS-ifrt « AfQgJlJga? 01 -gMs we now cell the pvorle.. 


took my _dtaughts back to 


aas^*a5a»’tf^ 

The idea that conceptual W^els 

can promote ob^rvadon and inter- 

SS3ta“ k W «eM ,W%-« 

rsfi g-sra ? - fls 

impeded bodi._Oue_ or ^ 
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scholarship, this book Is near per fact ion ".—Sunday Times • ;; 
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Obsessed with death 


- r - - 1,1 !' - •~ l 1 Is carried off hy 

D,, tj nnlml TriM/nf# Edwin.iV flm-matus, Uaniei Pringle 

oy Kacnci incKcrt 11IU i A imt*iu trouper, i.» tin.* officers’ 

-- - ------- Club when.* Angela is conducting nil 

* affair wit ii Dili Cusiltrbar, a decayed 

OLIVIA MANNING i teacher -imct. TJie evening of tlic 

The Buttle Lost and Wort day of Hugo's death ends with a 

185pp. Wcidenfeld and Nitulson. visit to the Rerka and the epier- 

C4.SS talnnwjit of n public copulation — a 

.. i. V ■■■ ' public : humiliation it seems to 

The second volume of Olivia Maim- Sim ° n ' V il1 * , ? ed !Q tl,e . w, : c,cl i cd 
i lie’s Levan r Trilogy displays ail her Y™' 1 ' wbo , , tnkos P“« •» H *«r 
impressive talent. Tile writing is jj , 0 | * e y. unci turns nut to be one of 
spare, witty and dry ; the character- Ca j , % Ee - v . p ^. u “ P u P ££ s * The 

ization so precise and so discreet nl °?" * s amf-climn* and moriifi- 
«iu are hardly aware of the skill. «*'«■■. S ' ll, -„ t ' , . e day of Hugo's 

This is natural ism deployed with de ,V i u over , : . Sm, ? n ■ ■ • f®h him- 
o high degree of art. Miss Manning !°J/J5 ,iv £' ed the day that liad 
catches the essential feeling of K a ® sed ' No other day .ever, ,ar any 
place and action, and has succeeded » l,n , e V.f 0 ,, * as ‘ J * ac * c BS t * 10t t,fl y 

brilliantly in the unusual feat for £ia *? be ® n - 

a woman of describing war. The Some tone of the novel Is set. 


for the rot of li is lime innit' dead 
limn alive. In .i sense, ;ifi die 
civilian characters seem in have 
suffered some spiritual deadening. 
Guy Pringle has dwindled to a 
scarcely credible mil oiiiuion, his 
busy cli arm for everyone but hjs 
wife imw wholly uuapparent. The 
comic hutt of the earlier books, 
i'inkiuse, is desdned to die in a 
somewhat less than Convincing far- 
cical scene at a public lecture. 
Harriet's mysterious Illness and 
lassitude in the American hospital 


igli degree of art. Miss Manning 
:nes me essential feeling ol 


where she finally agrees to Guy’s 
plan for her to leave for England 
form a languid background to the 


place and action, and has succeeded » l,n , e V.f° ,, ■■ as ljlack BS that t,fl y 

brilliantly in the unusual feat for £ia J? be f n - 

a woman of describing war. The „ So *he tone of the novel Is set. 
battle scenes, for various reasons. But Simon s capacity to experience 
are among the best in the hnok. Wfm is not shared by any of the 
Miss Manning's renders are pre- °uicr diameters. Olivia Manning ex- 

S aj'cd for her skill in conducting ‘'«crs %v amusement from Edwina’s 
or cast through a series of comic passion for rite Irish colonel who is 
manoeuvres In exotic bur seedy stir- merely playing around with her, and 
roundings, and Lite Cairo sequences from Angela’s infatuation with the 
in this novel are convincing and ludicrously unattractive Castlebar, 
entertaining, though they lack ihe I” [ he first case the instinct is pre- 
clarity of mood and vividness of drttory and mercenary ; in ihe second 
feeling of the desert war scenes. it is suggested tlmt Angela Hooper’s 
This must be intentional, for Olivia perverse liaison has some connection 
Manning looks at Alninein through with rhe tragic death of her child, 
tile eyes of a young man to whom There is so mo sympathy for Edwina 
fighting is exhilaration, and the when she loses Lisdoonvania, but 
companionship of Elis men a more the return of Castlebar’s enormous 
genuine form of love than marriage wife. Mona, is comic enough to 
to the forgotten wife ut home, or hnlance Angela's distress at his loss, 
mild desire for a glamour girl In the final twist Angela, having 
glimpsed on leave. declared that she has really got 

The rusting tanks and machinery, ° v ®f infatuation, carries off her 
the sand-choked depots, moan-rise feeble lover. in triumph, leaving her 
and sun-rise over the desert, Lhe friend Harriet deserted by her for 
few identified soldiers, the series t£te second time, 
of significant and insignificant It is Harriet Pringle who is the 
dentlia: everything here, though problem of the book. Though not 
described with the authors charac- the narrator, she is the centre of 
teristic understatement, is more consciousness in the civilian scenes, 
intense, more emotionally charged and she is familiar to us from the 
tlinn the scenes and the people earlier novels. We are told that her 
behind the lines. Drawing to them- marriage with Guy is under strain, 
selves the reader’s imagination, hut Guy himself has a tenuous exisc- 
these chapters succeed while rob- ence In this novel. Ft is a blessed 
bing the remainder of the book of and nowadays unusual relief not to 
aonie necessary vitality. The dvi- have to follow the pair through 
M an characters, many familiar from every passage id the marriage bed. 
Manning’s earlier novels, do but hard to believe in their connec- 
not quite Warid uip to the compel!* tion at all when they are not 


incidents that involve her friends. 
But at the end of the hook she 
turns her back on the women and 
children, beading for tho Queen of 
Sparta arid home, to take off for 
the Levant with Mortimer, the 
voluntary girl-driver of the first 
chupier; an intimation perhaps that 
rlienext volume will offer a more 
positive futc for her, an injection of 
life. 

The prevailing negative mood of 
The Battle Lost and Won makes its 
deliberately small-scale figures seem 
less alive than they have done in 
her previous novels. It is as if a 
cast of minor characters were 
assembled waiting for the leads to 
appear. Perhaps we are meant to 
have precisely Lhis sense of anti- 
climax. But the greater vitality oF 
Simon and the soldiers, Ridley who 



: ! 


air 


" had to love something ” and the 
inarticulate driver Crosbie whom 
Simon loves for the same reason, 
gives the lie to some of the novel’s 
intimations of cynicism. Wliat Miss 
Manning is saying isn’t, to me, at 
this moment, entirely clear : what 
is clear is tho imaginative skill 
with which she has created the 
prevalent mood, in landscape, in 
action, in dialogue. The book’s in- 
tentional lassitude reflects no lack 
of vitality in the author. Those 
renders who find The Battle Lost 
and Won less spstainedly comic, 
more moving but in some ways 
more frustrating than her earlier 
work, will waft eagerly for its 
sequel. 





SlnSS , . at A ‘ f r0 l n , Belles Saisous, an elegantly presented end 

ski {fully devised scrapbook of photographs and drawings of Colette, 
assembled and with a commentary by Robert Phelps (303pp. Seeker and 
Warburg. £8.50). 


-e® -^ p t0 the con VP* 11, ti . on *1 ^ when they are not _ 

Late entries 

of teal emotion. novel. ' An odd aspect of The A-'bllv. vllll lVO 

. T" 1 ® opening, section is brilliant Buttle Lost and Won is its uniform ~~ — -- - • 

in its techn.pflf «vni oi association of sexual lave with the " *" 


r , . ■ . OJi,lou »«ufciniiuK Ui sexual tave with the _ 

wlk^f S i? ne i u £ l heard of his comic, the mercenary or the sordid, Bv Pnhrf IVfnrlov 
brolhcr Hiigo;, death and I, smick Tile book 1, obaeued with death. V K<)D « rt MOfley 


shuck xne dook 15 obsessed with denth 
JptaB immediate gnef. He In the most impressive scene our- 

~'s *.-sre 

ja sss a *fs t nasfa 

SrjaiSSyrJS gjgg-egg 

THE COLLECTED EDITION OF. 

Graham Greene 

. : . WITH NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
BY THE AUTHOR 



Journey Without Maps 
: ' ! The tt^wiess Road i 

y4~: . ! . i- : 

'V;;- ' ALREADY!; 

ACJpn fozrSalo StamboulXraU ..; . .. ^ 

. ,■ ^ Th? <2om64lan« > Brighton Rock J 


CHRISTOPHER MATTHEW 1 
Diary of a Somebody 
! 165pp. Hutchinson. £3.95. 

DfrtiM of a Somebody is dedi- 
cated to no less a personage than 
® Baiist ? roifint argue that 
tills siiould debar ino from review- 
ing It but we live, do we not, in an 
age of jobs for rite boys and this 
is what the book is all about. 

Sbt thirty, in the evening is a 
melancholy hour in any large city 
end especially London. The jcom- 
mu tens who only that morning were 
Jate for the office are- now late 
home for supper vyi^h the family, 
tne cars are bumper to bumper yet 
oo tween them' squeeze young - men 
and women clutching their laundrv 
in polythene baggj their comestibles 
I ^e unfriendly neighbourhood 
ml id iparket, and sometimes a bottle 
F.f „u r a Mjro of wine grasped 
jn, a hand upraised to press the ro- 
.dundapt treHtC button. The middle 
ypung are dso on theb* ^vay home 
from work. No one, as WUde wrote, 
can ever be certain of the afterlife 
or Lhe end of the Cromwell Road. 
h ?S b 0 pk records what happens 


; Ebglkhd MadP jp* : ’lrhe"MM W£hln : ! 
.Collected Storin' . A Bvrnt'Dut fcas© 

LTAH BoJ m.U. Vbr ’X . .- J. 
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WILLIAM HEINEMANN & ^ 

THE 


- , cUtnbe d and ytt V another 
C?lsp : ■ S ,0q “ uc d ’ ari8t .Sjmop 

; if idling, .of ;■ the 
Grossnikhs ■ in Me Pooler ■ but , there 
w a A «°0. d 4«Pl ' of : Christopher 
1 " CrifP and the book is 
none the worse for that. ■ Tbere.was 

' 3*W “ a . cbi|„ “in?.™ 

aunpstJ necessitated : a copy 
„«UWn comfort- 
■ ’ „M r v Matthaw Cannot 

a^.aauEea,s*^a 

■pussai^i^S 

a household ha* £ 
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did not set foul on rim atuge iiniil 
she was oyer thirty, and Milton 
waited until he whs an old man 
before starting ou Paradise Lost. 
Nor is he too discouraged when lie 
discovers how impossible it Is to 
buy a diary early in Septeinbor 
except those designed for the follow- 
ing year. As be points out to the 
lady in Smith’s, not everyone’s yonr 
begins on January 1. Take the 
Persians, for instance, of which 
there are a good many now resident 
in the city. The sooner they weru 
catered for In this respect the better 
it would be for our chances of 
cheap petrol. As far as I know they 
don’t keep diaries, the lady retorts. 
.That makes two of you, Crisp tolls 
her end leaves. If he never exactly 
wins an argument he usually gets 
away while It is still continuing, 
His flatmates Victoria and Jane 
eventually become just that but the 
relationship la seldom satisfactory 
and there is little love lost between 
him and the fourth partner, the 
dreadful Beddoes, who Is constantly 
bringing home nkibile captives to 
stay the night and finish the bfeak- 
[*« cereal before Crisp is awake. 
Mr Beddoes,’* success with women 
amazes and infuriates Crisp, and lie 
reeprds . an occasion: when finding 
himself alone with Marie-Frauce, the 
Oiseau of the moment he attempts 
a little polite small talk. “Bonsoir”, 
he asks, “Comment .ca va?“ 
, Fr « n ce looks up 
-Paris-Mtttin. shrubs and -gdes 

Alma “ UaucSu? % 

France ?, ha volunteers, giving, as he 
Sf^e .a ^articularly authentic roil 

I (ro ' vned « d 

F™n«?“ Kj ® i disais flue, j’aime le 

9* nt j? ue d te etare at me in 

'S^Ji nC ^ P i e,ien ^ iDn * and then 

• ejfonenly her face lit up. “Ah ” 

France^ a med ' " ' Vous aimez la 
. am «« surprised that Beddoes 
! Br L-^ ks to L her if this is what 
go trough every time 

Com "™ 


“ Any day now ”, he tells himself, 
" u ransom note made up of words 
cut out of newspapers would arrive 
on my mother's breakfast table in 
Kent demanding a vast sum for my 
safe return.” 

” I was hoping to borrow tbe 
money for tlio car from my 
mother”, I said casually, "but 
she is even poorer than I am. 

“Oh", said Pbrk Plfl, we’re 
not asking all that much” 

How much then, I wondered... 
liow humiliating If moioer 
refused to pay. • ■ 

ft then occurs to him' that tfap drive 
is just an excuse to get him out 
of Ilie woy wlille the rest of we 
gang did the flat. 

I decided to get out white die 
going was good,, so I told .”<>» 
Pie that if it was all the same 
• to him, Pd get out there, since 
I could do with a walk. ' 
"Yea" [said Pork Piel, “off * 
short pier preferably.” 

He never does get the ? et ? f ffi 
any more than he succeeds in Brew- 
ing' into the television worki 
although he comes very neerv. 
when nil but engaged to play 
part of a young man aWut wvm 

traricnm'tfvl rn Scorland with a * n, 5. 


how weH he would succ«u, - 
after himself, building a hut, urn 
ing fdr food, etc. He decides oo " 
trial run’at his mover’s 
succecds In distracting hjj 
away from the cat to giVe by 
news. rt All sbesaid •JL'SJi 
n tee, dear. Perhaps you M « ” ^ 
on « Any Qudstlqns ’* and m«J 
Edward Du Can n.”’ .In for 

his vigil , is interrupted by 

insistence on . dismantling 
camp in search of the S J? , 0 
ket without which it r P" ls ^L r jcs 
settle. ■ .Nothing ever ?«J te \ 
for . CrJsp . but. hjs b ? be l__* se »tie 
won't, be long before, 
down with a girl of his 
have to , borrow h« 

remain^ steadfast and at the e .. 
falls for the . chairman’s 

and Is borrowed- jn ri“- 


BilU. IB any s0 ]i 


in - the. wicked. ^ licitir? ^ r | “ By ^t$ 
shock Mr but .that’s a . fisK .Bvi 
must run thfese days-'. 
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Under Sukarno’s shadow 


By Anthony Burgess 

The Year of Living Dangerously 
196 pp. Mich ael Josepi^£4.95. 

r I Koch’s novel has various claims 
oa our attention. In the first place 
? is an Australian novel, and it is 

dangerous to ignore the writers of 
Sthriih, wilful land. Some very 
leresting things (Bill Reed’s post- 
Kean Dogod, for example) are 
ioi travelling beyond Sydney. Mr 
Koch has got through the net and 
£ novel, his tlfird, is a very fine 
KBOinie of what Australian fiction 
rln do It is intelligent, compas- 
sionate,' flavoursome, convincing, 
sod well constructed. It Is not about 
Sirsaparilla country or the outback. 

It is about Indonesia during Sukar- 
no*s final year. 

Mochta Lubis’s Twilight in Jak. 
mig earned its author a jail sen- 
tence. The Year of Living Danger- 
oiuly (Sukarno’s own loudly pro- 
claimed name for the year he did 
Ml vet know was to be his last in 
power) seems to be as authentic a 
picture of a sick city and a despic- 
able regime. Mr Koch carried out 
• mission in Indonesia for Uncsco. 

His characters are journalists 
long-established Jn Jakarta; they 
have , Mr Koch’s intimate knowledge 
of the Ambages of the sordid, hostile, 
bankrupt capital and their Bahnsa 
(Or Indonesian Malay) is as exact 
« his. They huddle in tlio safety of 
the Wayang Bur, venturing out 
occasionally for an insolent presi- 
dential press conference or to visit 
the whores who haunt the Cemetery. 
White men arc reviled as NEKOL1M 
— nea-coloulal imperialists. It is the 
time of Konfrontasi, with Mulaysia 
threatened aud Bung Karuo courting 
Pekiug : 

What Konfrontasi meant for us 
Nekolim in tho Wayang Bar was 
life under a regime whose hatred 
for all Westerners had reached 
Ihe dimension of insanity. We 
carried our white faces through 
the streets like ridiculous badges, 

. ignoring insults nnd jeers und 
' malevolent brown-eyed stares that 
had the intensity of religious 
; fervour. . . , 

The central story concerns Guy 
Hamilton, Singapore-KiigUsli with 
■n Australian passport, radio journa- 
list and new hoy in Jakarta, nnd his 
complicated relationship with Billy 

Little lives 

By John Ryle 

A. D. MACLEAN (Editor) t 
Winter’s Tales 24 
216pp. Macmillan. ,£4.95. 

Everybody would like to be in a 
play; everybody would like to be 
Jn a. novel. But would you be happy 
■Q a short story ? Suppose you were 
ms awn whose tale is told by Roy tier 
! neppenstail in “ The Misfortunes oE 
Ambrose Gwinnett”. Gwinnett is 
•collared by some copy-hungry jour- 
nalist in the 1760s and his auto- 

Wograjrfiy appears in broadsheets 
Kith the' likes of Alexander Selkirk 
;*nd Jonathan Wilde. But unlike 
these adventurers, he has no hand 
•in the birth of tne novel: he has 
BiTOt two hundred years for Mr 
“Cppenstall describe In a dozen 
Pages. how he might have put him 
tne stage, a tricky enterprise 
«nce long stretches of his life have 
pepn spent in nrlsnn. op at sea. Ifo 


Kwan, Australian Chinese cinema 
cameraman nnd dwarf. The East is 
Full of weird mixed persona ges, i 
unsure of their rncial and cultural 
allegiances, polyglot, half-sane i 
brains crammed with a weird i 
variety of information, their obses- 
sions as intense and canricious as 
a blowtorch in a child’s hand, frail- i 
tically loyal and as fruiitically I 
treacherous, In Billy Kwau Mr l 
Koch has created one of the most i 
memorable characters of recent ! 
Fiction, incredibly eccentric by the i 
standards of Western agonistalogy 
but all too convincing in the twi- 
light Jakarta. An English girl, Jill, 
comes into it, and Kwan is her un- 
demanding protector In a world of 
drooling powers. Jill and Hamil- 
ton fail in. love, and Kwan’-, 
response is, inevitably, very com- 
plicated — part envy, part vicar- 
ious fulfilment. Jill, who works for 
the British military attachfi, has a 
military secret ; Hamilton learns it ; 
Hamilton is pursued bv a Russian 
Indy, Filleted like this, the plot 
sounds conventional enough, but 
most plots do. The book ns a whole 
has no whiff of the conventional. 

For the dwarf Kwan has n quasi- 
mystical belief that the Indoncsimi 
struggle is a kind of leapang repre- 
senting a timole^ conflict between 
the light and the dark. But it is noL 
a clcar-cut conflict : Wang sees 
Sukarno as possessing sonic of the 

Black gothic 

By Harold Beaver 


Hitrihui l‘-» nf ,i saviour: ai iliu- cmi, j 
as is to be L'xpecivd, lie tries in 
assassinate him und is himself bilk-ti. f 
The sircngLh and originality J 
nf [he novel lie in i lie subtle imu- j 
weaving of the play, the it'iiudiig. anil { 
ihe reality. Sukarno, we learn, . 
would present variants nf the j 
letipinig to ills ministers, their fall 
from grace hideously prefigured on 
the lamplit screen. He is himself 
the loniKmg master, the reality of 
his rule either augmented or re- 
duced to a nightlong drama nf liglu 
against dark, and no one sure which 
is which. 

The distinction of this novel, then, 
lies in its author's capacity to niuke 
mi exactly caught phase of history 
symbolic of a larger reality. But 
on Lhe simple documentary plane 
the book works extremely well. 
There are the smells of nutmeg, 
urine, and human rage and hopeless- 
ness. There is also history, with the 
shoddy pretentiousness of Sukarno's 
metaphysical capital imposed on 
Dutcli Batavia, the canals when wet 
public lavatories, when dry arteries 
of an under-city made of rusting 
cans and cardboard. And there arc 
the Jakartans themselves, starved 
but fed full with the visions of Bung 
(or Big Brother > Karno. This book 
is to be prized as a tore fictional 
record of n bad phase of Oriental 
historv driven out of the world s 
mind hv Vietnam. 


TONI MORRISON : 

Song of Solomon 

337pp. Chntto and Wiudui. £5.95. 


Toni Morrison’s third novel comes 
garlanded with praise. Song of Solo- 
mon has been compared with tlioso 
two black best-sellers, Znoistble Man 
(1952) and Roots (1976). This in 
itself prompts caution. For Ralph 
F. Hi soil’s and Alex Haley’s fictions 
were published a quarter of a cen- 
tury apart; and whereas' the first 
aspired to tlio high art of MelvUlo 
and Dostoevsky, the - second from 
tho start seemed destined for com- 
mercial exploitation as a Mud of 
Gone with the Wind or Forsyte 
Saga of “the black experience . Is 
Song of Solomon’ a biblical extrava- 


ganza or a contribution to the black 
apocrypha ? 

That phrase, “the black experi- 
ence”. used even by the British 
publisher, should serve as a caucat 


emptor. For it suggests that only 
blacks can ultimately plumb rhe 
contextual relevances of such fic- 


--i-iryiiauuj s nnai scbjio: . nniuiu 
wrlnumt dying on straw (one- 
rSSed). His narration would 
aWirihiM.” H is possible that his 
■VN® life is the Indention of the 
iOuruMlst he spoko to once, in a 
• coffee-hp use. ' In the fraught pa*- 
.between Gwinnett's tall .tales 
riil'l 8 s hort story, hisjife has be- 
® nte We small change of a Brirgos- 
, mu r n te the ropts of raalism ; 
Lv DS J us , t n °t made if to the big 

"Jte these Winter’s Tales, short 
. Hr ® for sniali-scBle, char- 
[5 te, $ *n Whose still Ifrcs there 
■ * irf Qhtek moment.' Ill some 
H f fo j ha, h this moment Is a, Jove 

- vuair. - in ntkm-r _ ..-mll.n Inn. 


net of choice in a Ufa entirely 
determined by others. The short 
story as represented here is a 
place where life stories still get 
told, but only in order Hint then- 
rare illuminating moments be pnt 
in perspective: we do not expect 
u sequel. ; 

Authors must choose carefully 
^vliat they strive to bring to life. 
Shirley Hazzard’s Crush on Doc- 
tor Dance” is an artfully fractured 
account oE a middle-aged womans 
brief flight into love. A less suc- 
cessful medical romance n „ Blial1 
Gian file’s “Noblesse Oblige ”, the 
unlikely story of the 
fllgl/t of a patient and a Nigntln- 
ealesque ” matron from a TB sanR- 
toriuin. Frauds King likes to show 

how twlrted weetabte peopie 

rcallv sfc ond 1 b Ills stoiy oe b 
ftaftrTSd ”«*ooIglri 
father who shoots the 
in HoUand Park haei aeaty thjujj 
about his stepson, David Paul s- . ■ A 
Balance of Nature”, on the otlisr 
hand, seems to be trying to Show 
how ordinary ordinary ppopte really 
n?e bohiud Seir deceptive fagade df 
ordinariness. He succeeds. • 

Once in a while you wish a 
ehm-r story would no on longer. 

£bu r.» w m> 

?uch* leisure activities irequire tut 
official conversation licence. Dlsdj s 
hero is no Sclielierezade and .b*pe'i‘ 

■3 SJS«uK V. s/ittt 

I !jth& jcpilCft n 1 ' ' 


tion. But is black art solely b 
mirror for blacks? Critical apart- 
heid is unhealthy. It is form that 
makes all experience available ; 
and all writers have to con- . 
front the formal constraints of style 
aud convention. This involves a wide 
variety of disciplines, but little 
that is predetermined by black 
or white experience. 

Song of . Solomon * thgugfe curiously 

static as narrative, 'purports to ruu 
from tlio 1930s to the 19G0s. Patches 
of, dialogue mid dramatic scenes 
signal a particular range of expmrl* 
enco centred on a black, conununlty 
in Micldgau. But tlio form couipro- 
liouds the most notably Gothic foa- 
tiu-efi of nineteenth-century romance. 

So the cultural question yet again 
recurs. Why are black intcUcctuals 
so often drawn to the likes of Mel- 
ville and Hawriiorae ? Why Is 
"Ncp-o Gotliic” so ideally 
suited to tlio purposes oE recent 
black fiction ? 

Song of Solomon succumbs utterly 
to the rhetoric of antagonism and 
isolation, magic rites and quests, 
The Romantic vision of. the 
.sundered self, the passionate 
search for a personal identity 
in despite qf social, morality, • 
can bo translated all »» 
readily, it seems, intq racial terms. 
But with it a confusing number or 
click 6 s from the prop box tumble • 
pell-mell into the text ^ visits to 
cemeteries, all sorts of ju-ju, fei- 


A Portrait of 


III a, a v *■«> ^ 

out of graves and so on. • , 

Stripped of blackface, this Is • 
the tale of Mdcou Dead Jr, son of a. 
wealthy property owner, and h»s 
neighbourhood chum, yrfio e ^ r 0, ] i * 11 ' : 
'ally become^ a terrorist. But Macon 
fj less concerned with the tyranny 1 
•of society than 1 -with that of his 
skinflint, possessive fatiier. Hts 
quest moves south to Pe, ^®y lvai .” B 
and Virginia as he is lured by tales 
of hidden treasure to uncover the 
mysteries of his rural background •, 
and • mixed-blood Indian grand- 
mother. Tlie pull Is back td'tbo , 
slave past. But the fiction welE is 
■presented, like ta-’ etymological ■ ( 
myth whose wayward names— Aunt . 
Pilate with her single ear-ring, her 1 
daughters Roba afld _ FJrst Cotin- 
rtiiaus, the protagonist MiHinmn, y 
living on Not Doctor Street, and his a 
buddy Guitar— in tfte end unravel ? 
the whole crazy family history. . , 
« Whdn yoti know your name, you i 
Aould tag on to it” Milimon <1 
ponders, "for .unless It is Joyd .j 

down and remembered, it . vdll dlo 


David Cecil 


‘A work to buy not to borrow . ► . superbly illustrated, 
very moving and informative* 

Anthony Burgess, Observer 

•His book, from beginning to end, la a delight to 
read; one puts it down at last with a mysterious sense 
of having known Jane Austen personally ... a very 
considerable feat* Margaret Lane,. Daily Telegraph 

*1 would unhesitatingly pronounce tlie book to be 
the best portrait of herself and her work that exists* 
John Bayley, J Listener 

'He' lias combined biography, criticism and social 
history iti a delightful narrative* 

Derek Hudson, The Times 

16 colour plates, over 50 black-and-white illustrations, I 
£6.95 1 

Recently published 

William Blake: his life & wo*k' lj| 
Jack Lindsay 

Illustrated £9.50 

■ ■ 1 

The rise of the plutocrats i 

Jamie Camplin I 

Illustrated £0.95 . 

A butterfly sings to Pacaya •*%; 

Travels in Mexico, Guatemala and Belize 

Nigel Pride 

Illustrated, £8.50 

Answers to suicide 

Presented to Chad. Varah by . tho Samaritans 
on the 45 th anniversary of their founding 

. . ; • - '■■ ■ ■ . \ . ‘ 

A guide^to London’s cliurcHes 
Mervyn Blatch 
| Llusttatcd, ^4.50 ■ 

I The Royal Parks of London 
| 1 " Guy Williams . 

i , ' Illustrated, jC<S.9i ■ ,'j 
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Beyond responsibility 


n ' '■ _ ' ' , ' Por the calch was a Cnich-22: if lht ‘ poems are at ihoir best when, 

ily D. J. Enndlt S™*" wcrc “ non-polit-ical ”, you mre jy ,th H few sIlar P snokes, they out- 

° effete ; if you were ” political ”, hne a ” anecdote. “An afternoon 

■■■ ■ ' i i... i ' ,■■■■■ ~ ; ; yuu were exposed to the heavy 1 ,,a P”i where the poet appears only 

ARTIIUIl YAP • h.uid uf c °r r cello n. Theory was nut j n d** passing irony of the title, 

" only CHsier than poetry, it was begins : 

Lon niton place safer ion. Nevertheless u handful of the ambitious mother across the 

8Qpi>. Singapore : Heiiicninmi Kdu- y £ un £ Poets went fonvanl, blessedly road 

cfliioiiu J (distributed by Tinea obscure, or at least inexplicit, and is at It again, proehi iming his 
Tmgn, c/a Hob Markham, Kings- ,cad,| y ifiiiorable. And it looks as if goodness 

wood, Tad worth, Surrey). £1.45. P°e»y will yer break through the she beats the boy, shouting out his 

— ban,er ,' , tlle , mo \ e sl ! rrf Y wrongs, with raps 

- . . . , . „ . Bingapni o and (rather less briskly) she begins with hiis mediocre 

Poetry has been written in English Malaysia become " nations ”, or at report-book Grades 

In Singapore and Malaysia for a ?»y iate economically feasible and, vVe hear of the bov’s nrivste i « 

;sr s s,c?. f wiiii ' ,e *-* ® 

^ P Z den< S e * th ® »“ iv ^ took on In Ills second collection, Arthur Sie embitJeSd 1>S amiss die road 
anfThi?r#r S rK ^ i?’ ' ap already manifests the natural- is at it again/ proclaiming his 
SSliw “ theory. Though basically ness-sonierhiiig, as Keats observed. . ’ be^deniTenr 

Enghsl. in its language poetry to be distinguished from facility he yells at her thoS Z her 
was to be something oiher (ban —which has been lucking in . he wrongs ilfth 

2TnJ S, i. a * ie . S,(, ? , ' n,,on aI f,m P"f- £ llSf - his foreword, Ee Ti.mg lie begins with her exnensive ta«o 
"5f , ri,C f“'. s «PP>- « Malaysian poet who was * f S ,ion 

cation of local colour, either in once officially reprimanded for ru* . . Miucaiion. 

specific references f fruit, flora, fes- describing Malacca as “ Sleep v Hoi- i :-i poc J!? ,s Jn P u *'e English — 

tuvals) or in idiom. Thus in Singa- low ”, remarks time Yu p’s poem |V: s,des a Singapore BA in English 

P®** rba . .shibboleth ENG- “letter from a youth to his pros- ri e j at,1 i e * *X Bp * ,a . s 811 MA from 

MALCHIN, which signified the pective employer ” may remind us T Leeds Linguistics and English 


a fiim star’s number of stab 
, wounds, 

somewhere, someone, so many 
times, what ; 

what, where, somehow, who says 

what figures, where, add which, 
, whom, 

you saw what time, how many, 
good or nut 

Paradoxically, but not surpris- 
H'ely. lap conveys a stronger sense 
vc place uiid time, without imend- 


>«S any such prosran,.- 

He sees more plainlv bSi 9n ^et 

not squinting Iw utilHf^wS 

ss £$‘{d 
zr hM - 

fu a land which Ha* . 
a swamp into a colon * SV frta 
nugionts, f„m on 
strenuous seif-con sciou* ifi ,r,, ° » 
.h*e 10 H IS iu el of South cast A^ 

i his hard headed InnoS, A** *■ 

easily come by. It “ !* »i 
ni ten non, both in itself 2? 
portent. sej| an d ai , 










Union in music, more easily imp-le- favour. Bur, he adds, it would be S MUg * coming up numbers” be. 

Jed . f° j com- wrong u> read the poem as a delib- ■ ? r P,- a sophist uated cosmopolitan 

positions reminiscent of the sound- erate attempt to weave different ' n ' e ,gen< i e 18 applied to a local 

(rack to a B-fcature film set In cultural patterns together* *, yet **ot impossibly exotic) scene : 

sonic never-never Orient. sir; i refer to niv intnrviauF s . ^ ,e Chinese (except presumably 

Later on, under government by salary offer - Ul 0,1 tbe mainland where tneir strong 

fha Peopio’s Action Party, the you suid I would he L le I«... s ? l, ? e . °. £ htimo \ J . r seems to have 






towers left behind . by the ° r desks Hi/Sf- 3 the 

ssr-sss'-sSE hanJ corner si 8 pai,er ri '“' ^ ^ 

inrn elJ a ftS slm?fd a,ld A Ma i- B » d quke hantIsonia : m Y ficlof experi- the death of tl,e P r 'me minister of 
TI.ai-a -ufoc . “entity , . ence compensated . . china 


CWn-^ int? 1J a M sha?fd a,ld d Ma i‘ B » d f3U ' Ce handsoni a : my licit of wperi- the death of the P ri m e minister of 

Sv^sT^ )l r ^ by ”7.Kn*«Wl in ufl 1 fgenceTf *s ha 1 1 left a wake o£ sorr ^ & a n«k“of 

SHne * but^r e m™l v « Tdo^rife mTr pW*"^** - the dea,ll o£ the prime Zoster 1 of 

^ndS e \o^f1ud d themsiT ed , { ielp h eirfl 1 ani aftei ‘ : thaf^whm T^m f a left a sorrflw & ^different 
Ss? A Such t Ve«Sf J s“ 1 YS 8 lt L hot * * * , leader of tomorrow ; set of numbers. 

Word,‘ the English woJd ^thnt”— S ° Why d ° n 1 y °“ make s I t f°t ay ? * ’ ■ some bar S frl ’ s suicide, the old tree 

UEV4 .{ssjyr js ^ bi8hest ,uperlo d| i r re ^ — -£tsa P 

JgSd in llsI^y^vS^ec^ci?- Bt ** aarllest co,iveni ' c «ce : yours their number-plates are show^’ju 
fetence^cacked vntH Mrnof _ faitnfully . 1 tlie.oanfirii r-lnm-iu 



r-r.,. DV a wwtecs* Con. -pinies are Miown ... 

|T*£oiM s d 'Sffss S* vo lTv tr, iSSS?^ ■*. ■»-* w 



for eigt 
the bh 
devoid 


Pvi-aJ3fnE&Z d ‘r LaihgiHinnie, /ip Jirume Hdgnot (128pp. 
and bwSd cnnt^lf ^"^V*** ^*^ ^uid deformaL 


devoid of actual poems or atoriM - &wee ^nd-soii.-,by being 


• Paul tinge which- are ; distinctly disin- . rhilA* « tur “' ,s code, 

19 tell a story, III contrast * ch ‘| d • H™t ™rll nt 2.30,^ed., 
. .-! . . ’ tile 14th, 1 


mid bunched ‘ ,Y-' ttu ««*aniea op the liquid deformation 

surface nltho % eddles , »/ SUMS, rises to the printed 

, OuiUaumc Apollinaire who first 

ic sJis A 1 ! ivpovraplncal artifice— u moi m«ti 

E E Cumnd?,** tif n i the authors represented are Lctn> CarrolJ, 
exaninS Tf ViiSUf Dyta " Bl “ Peiffiot finds his earliest 

example of a ealUgramme ut a Mmoan "Disc of Phaestos H , c 2000 BC, 


By Rodney Needham 1 1 

RONALD M. BBRNDT : ~7- ™ 

Lovis Songs of Arnhem Land 
IS2S5. UnIver8lt r of Chicago Press. 

Mirfgin ijangal , , . ^gwalhtrnngin 
Wirigin djalwnljui wadJ^mUju 

billdurbuweal... smid i' mtn 

LJf® ap .told that this Is 
yrc&PQfttry and that it 1 9 hauntingly 
beautiful, by what measures con we 
respond to it? If its ; ^dhToS 
JWagery is said to create a special 
anti unique atmosphere," by what 

SSL We spperceive thi 
images or become persuaded that 

2 *Jlt V 3 e i. rie i dy w 8ensad *« anno- 

ovor,; ip. that- they are characterized* 
3 * ca«not - biit- be; 

. afttt* !d i 0 3' if 

^vulqtlon 'in.' any case demands 
- Sw 1 w. n ' reference, what 

presume ourselves . to have 
. aes chetic- 


; SSd 1 ;r ll "‘: ,he lines " b0 ' ,e » ra 
Br h Z'i . saw * * * n,nIte i£ »“« 
br S5nk® C ° lcl Wl " d Wlnd with 

because buttocks move 0 , . , 
w specifies that girls are wink- 
eyea at men i" order to 

'hrnmaLi^ em *'^S. tfl ® rephrases the 
translation as' ^buttocks play” and 

‘'bSSSi: 1 ?** siris'.Mndulate their 
• m fl kS2w^ t0 t . , f tr ! et lovers. This 
. Preliminary procedure 

MAPS BlDB j es t d0fl8 not loacf 
?l & JL a V ai tow ? rds a poetic appre* 
set closer to the descrip^ 
*SaW Bl ° n0 we have to rely, 
it e tr . anslat<,r ' who con-. 

w h 0 «“V*^g l . re . M ‘ !; ,nd thelr 

T « ir .w « S in Ch t e - oId west wind. 

.men* y Gutter their eyes at the 

Svyaying tlielr buttocks. . • .1 ; 


Lightning flashes through the 
clouds, flash of the Lightning 
* , „ ' Snake . , ; 


of modern Aboriginal drawings nf 
domestic scenes aiwl modes of 
coitus. Regrettably iWe ore no 

Dnntnai'anhA n w . « . 


«* »“"<«»* lights iin the cab- St "of 

r , „„ .h 8 * 0 P®lm fofinge . * . Mio foliage of tho cabbage palms. 
S t ®5|-*S*_' c ®? b «ee palms,- and .The field research An Ulhlrh ilia 


— '.v,- xouuoge poiins,- ana 

on Hie shining semen among the 
" , leaves. , . . 

Girls meet their lovers Jri the con- 
cealment of the cabbage palm 
foliage ! the reference to be picked 
YKJ* something like that of the 
back seat of' an autonfobiie in the 
recollections of a CaJIfoniian house* 
,!?“«• tiiere is much more. Tho 


Wg. Pf ychologically^rfth' * Abqrf- 
glnes in the coastal regions of the 

jfeSi J fJP °l. t*» Northefn 
Tecritory of Australia? . 

■ ,\A conventional recourse is ito 
fi22-^ ac i c ] 1 , fl 1 text ? through an inter.. 

rendition, in Which the fndt- 
yloual vernacular locutions are 
literally translated Jnto [in the 

present instance) English words ahd 
pbfases. TWs does not yield a trans- 
ition jn the sense of a significant 
interpretation, since the English is 
hpt is In* so me tli lug 
resembling^ the-; word-order, of th|. 


: Wt H = i. Ji • la. we learn from ait 

SSh 8fo«s,. bocausa. there has 
the ^h* 13 bQl oiig'to 
*. jh the west j they are matciha 

■ 'SS? K flfidr f 9 ‘ and the aedtm^ausef 
™eir breasts to move seductively* 

iilSS? J? ■ P® 1 *** there has not 

, been much in the wny of the kind 

- oJuv el ^- t 108 * olIu *Ioii that ordfn- 
'Wrfy . marks ' poeti-y. Womiwi’i- 
tremulant breasts, .their' fluttering 

and the provocative wiatll' 

- ot Arnhem Land wdnt 
provido, to a certain pitch 

at universal points of com- 

ft', s. 


flash from tiie Lightning Snake b Times changed 
assimilated to an ejacufttion ; the I a rimde. The boo 
iS aB l palm , is ritually associated ? ub i isfaed ia ' / 
wltB . tb Q snake. More radically, A 8B!na* bac^i 
wbat is at issue is a sequence 0 # demise i. 

events, each calling ■ fo? explica- , ™ do ” (*he sonj 
■ rol^s among the palms ; the e£Fect,ve V lost), 
onset of the menstrual flow; the w1 ? a£ 10 * e 
.attraction of the clouds ; the arrival f e ^ ves must hav 
Lightning Snake, drawn by ‘mportance in lif 
Eh! che » bload ! and .finally ivnrthy adueyemi 

ol , .tbs,-; mqnsoo^l ! ' Ori mgrV acad 


The field research on which the 
SKMP “ bB ? cd was carried out in 
194S-+7 and the original version of 
the book was assembled early in The 
19501?, but the auihor withdrew It 
fropi publication because he was 
not ssira tlist its Rankness and its 
erotic content would be appreciated 
ny non-AbongineJ readers . 

1 T*m 0s and so didliternrv 

lamuda.. The book, reorganized, was 
published in ' Australia in 1976. 
Against Hib; badqgi-ound of an acoel- 
? r ^ in e of Aboriginal dvil- 




' if ' Si J. ' fair,y ti a ,ical example; 

if at.' first .unusuany. simple in 
appearance, of the work of cultural 

Lotw 1 ,h f fc A i6 V under »k«n in 
iSj ,® 9n &of Arnhem^ La/id, Hie 

1 Ewb^iSr*' ^ 0tl ^ d l M .* Berodt, is 
(Witm Ms wlfo, Catherine Helen to 
whtjinitba. volume is dedicated) one 
“ £b f. great -ethnographers * of 
Australia, so that , the reader is 
tft reliable detail nj C oJ 
.^clentiotis ..interpretation, . , “ 

. w The book 4a divided . W two 
parts , : the 'fd'rst gives a ■ General 
^^apwive (m Afcp^gdnal sexuality • 

■pan wiatftsSS 


■ flea .ttorp^uced jn ilwee 


"T «. nuwjsimu Civil- 

I ration (the songs as recorded ere 
effectively lost), thds pubiHcation of 
wnat to rite Aborigines them- 
selves must have been of central 
importance in life is a most praise- 
worthy achievement. 

^ academic ifcbrerf' thhte 

dubitaMe points. 
The author bun self considers the 

be n Mld in ro W A2i lh ® can wel1 

i.USr 0 deaI . wtb I° ve but 

toinlv riJ! w 0 "?"^ 8 i e£fect * Cer ’ 

tainiy the blunt Hiid often obscene 

S' °2, ri8 j5f I>jarada have little 

£o ^0 wj*H that poignant commit- 
ment. Take Song 17 : “Oh,. the eirl’a 
r This referTto 
fhiUSJ 1 Iea ^o« ' «anp Jn search of 
the rfece where the girl he desires 

-SK-mS 6 ® 1 *® 4 * he sings 

Jhia Jittlie song while pggjjng a stick 

»X d fSS" 1" iS 

“ifinlfy coition. (Love t his affec- 
tions do nbt that way tend.) Even 

^apwiS- 


* religion " nre often pressed tiw 
service in the commentaries, .■ wi 
without clear justification. Tm 
nuilior does indeed bring .out 
mythical resonances from' spina 
pnssagos fcf the Lightning Snake), 
but these do not confer on otgaw 
and often brutpi eroticisms anything 
of tiie reflective and reverent sub- 
mission that In our tradition Is con- 
noted by the religious. Aiialyticaliy, 
also, it is hard- to see whet reiinoi* 
comprehension of the- songs is to M 
gained- by way of the sevore-iookiuj 
diagrams in which he presents 
“ profiles” (more like Venn dg 
grams seen through mcteorologiw 
disturbances) of tne two main sods 
avcles. let alone the nuasi-hermenw- 
tic triangular depiction of ^ 
Three Faces of Love " In 
these are conjoined with the grow 
Djarada. The Impression ms/ " 
formed, mfier, . that 
Borndt is trying too herd, out or 
decent respect for his AtoriPj' 
friends and their traditions, to iw 
a metaphysicel giandew * ■ 
subtlety of import ro what an ' 
earthy and urgent country maLto r 

Nevertheless, this is * 
ethnographical accomplishment a 
also a limit and test ca^e In Ug 
field of comparative literature. So 
passages in the ethnographer * f L 0 
translation's could be »i«|e jz. Y 
noetty, dnd'It ^ a hard question h 
far that woqld be an act of 
faith towards Aboriginal tradit ' <j 
As the account stands, however, 0 
with critical scepticism set «■ 
one is often IncJmed W . f h ? a K sen . 
something proper to Abotigm®’ ^ 

sibility .has been echoed in 
passages from these exotic cn . 
that we can look artvay ' j-n 
ipcised, penfoes and tbfl _ dl jKf i |o 
boomerangs Ur Order :ta . 
people " T&Jking' to On? 
twisting . their .. tonguO* w 
strange noifies like birds * ; « .% 
Shud garg.f garg{ibirgyll 
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Playing fast and loose 


By Jolm Lahr 


r^TTSbiPAKD : 

. clty . Curse of the Starving 

Ctoss ami Other Ploys 

2-iSpP- Faber. E4.S 0. 

Of all contemporary American phiy- 
Slghts, Sam Shepard alone m l 
ha* romantic feeling for the land- 
Spe. He is not a city playwright; 
K Midwestern wanderer who has 
driven the backroads of the land. 
Sped its wilderness, scored on 
!, main streets, and explored in 
hi* writing the mythology of the 
nation. He is a protean figure ; end 
■be weird terrains of hu plays 
soarkie with the insights of a man 
trtio has inhabited many worlds— 
musician, addict, cowboy, bad-ass 
horse breeder, and even, in his 
latest incarnation as the lead in 
Terence Maiick's highly praised 
Days of Heaven, movie star. 

* People want a street angel. 
They want a saint, but with a cow- 
boy mouth.” This is a good descrip- 
don of America’s current appetite 
for heroes and of Shepard's own 
instinct for fashioning himself into 
I legendary hipster. “I am truly 
in. American”, says Shepard’s 
spokesman in Operation Side- 
winder (1970). C, I was made in 
America. Bom, bred, and raised. I 
hire American scars on my brain. 
Red, white and blue. I bleeq Ameri- 
can blood. 1 dream American 
dreams, ... I devour lihe planet. 
I’m an earth eater." 

Shepard's greatest asset as a play- 
wright is Ins voracious curiosity 
■bout America. But if he dissects 
the society with unusual precision, 
lie is also contaminated by part of 
hi sickness. In a society that lives 
on myths, he can't resist making a 
myth of himself. Since he come 
on the off -Broad way scene in 1965, 
Shepard has been the darling of 
the American avant garde. Curse 
of the Startling Class won the 
Village Voice " Oblc Award” for 
best play of the year before it hud 
nen been produced. Shepard is 
hh own best invention: even his 
name has been changed to have n 
more heroic sound: lie was origin- 
ally called Steve Roberts. In his 
latest volume of plays he include; 
a typical piece of American tnl l 
talk, "Sam Shcpurd: 9 Random 
Years" by the rolgning Dark Lady 
of rock and roll, Patti Smith: 

• » • when he was grown 
had hubcaps of his own 
on a Hudson Hornet car 
ana rolled the pretty ladles 
ana often went too far 
ne rode to Chicago 
“Hew to Kalamazoo 
slid into Nashvillo 
need in Tolkiine 
na supstreamod Salinas 
be Plunged off a cliff 

tha pBople all gathered 

“d pointed to him 

“ty laid there goes a bad boy . . . 


Shepard's instincts for theatre 
are often us cunning a s his culent 
fur self-promotion. He likes in 
astonish his audience with words 
and images. His plays are dream- 
scapes where past and prophecy 
coexist. Shepard himself compares . 
the. structure of his recent plays f 
with jazz, a pretension which 1 
rationalizes his characters' frequent : 
-solo riffs which wreak havoc with 
conventional narrative lines. When , 
it works, this kind of sensory blit-/ , 
can be stunning; but for a play- j 
weight of such raw talent and y 
mnbiiiousness, Shepard has a s 
surprising number of bad plays to c 
his name Tills book collects a \ 
good many of them from 1968 to , 
1976, while leaving out two of his { 
most coherent and entertaining , 
works: Operation Sidewinder and ' 
Little Ocean (1974), , 

Only Angel dtp approaches the 
high standard Shepaiti set for ’ 
himself in Tooth of Crime (1974), 1 
his brilliant dramatization of the 1 
isolation of the famous. There, - 
Shepard's metaphor was rock and ] 
roll, which i9 mother's milk to him. • 

In Angel City, Hollywood is his i 
metaphor for the society’s perverse ; 
obsession with enchantment and 
distraction. Having earned a 
screemvritiug credit for Antonioni’s 
Zobriskic Point and with a drawer 
full of unproduced screenplays, 
Shepard knows his way around 
Hollywood. Jack Warner called 
screen-writers " schniucks with 
Underwoods" and Angel City is 
intended as an antidote to this 
philistinism. 'Hie play has the 
fnmiliar Shepard hag of tricks: an 
epic battle, fabulous physical trans- 
formations, some Indian _ hocus 
pocus, and surreal juxtapositions. It 
also has Shepard’s monologues 
which show to advantage both his 
dramatic intuition and the quirky 
accuracy of his observations about 
tho country. At their best, 
Shepard's plays flush out the 
hidden yearnings and terrors oE the 
American collective unconscious. In 
Angel City, the problem of being 
spellbound is outlined by a secre- 
tary in a brilliant fan’s lament 
whore she talks about die way her 
identity is transferred to the 
scrqc^* image. .... 

1 look at the movie and l am 
the movie. I am the star. I am 
the star in the movie. For days 
I am tho star and I’m not me. 
I’m being the star. I look at my 
life when I come down . . . I hato 
my life not being a movie. I hate 
my life not being a star. I hate 
being myself in my life which 
isn't a movie and never will be. 
I hate having to eat. Having to 
work. Having to sleep. Having to 

? o to the bathroom. Having to get 
rom one place to another with no 

E otontial. Having to live in this 
ody which isn T t a star s body 
and all the time knowing that 
stars exist. That there are people 
doing nothing in life except being 
, in movies. Doipg nothing but 


sivimiiiing ami drinking mid 
laughing mid being driven to 

f ilacus full nf pbluiUia]. . . . People 
iring in dreams which are the 
same dreams I'm dreaming but 
never living. 

Angel City is more successful than 
the other plays in this volume be- 
cause here Shepard’s stage imagery 
is as inventive as his language, lie 
sees his play as “ painting in space " 
■nd asks his actors in a note to 
tli* play not to consider their roles 
I 11 terms of “ whole characters" 
but “ mure in terms of collage con- 
struction und jazz iniprovization ”. 
Shepard is making an asset of hi-, 
literary limitations : he hasn't 

mastered the discipline of plot and 
characterization. By not rounding 
out his characters, he too nften is 
left, like the action painting he 
admires, with only startling surfaces. 

Shepard sees himself as the Jack- 
son Pollock of the proscenium Rich 
and feels a kinship with Kerouar 
and his 11 spontaneous writing ”. 
Action and movement arc part of | 
the American experience that 
Shepard somehow wants to incor- 
porate in his method. He associ- 
ates himself with speed. As Patti 
Smith writes of Sliepard and one 
of Ills sidekicks; 

they left the moon behind them 
and fell to crime. 
Not only die worldly crimes of 
passion 

die poetry of Speed : 

the fast moving car 
tiie engine 

the black mustang pony 
the electric guitar. 

"Speeding like a demon” are the 
last words in Patti Smith’s paean 
to Shepard. But the speed that 
America mythologizes also atten- 
uates life ; and Shepard's work 
pays the same price, 

For all his virtues, Angel Ciiy 
mid Other Plavs is a woefully un 



even volume. A great many of the, 
small plays ( Cowboy Mouth, Cow- 
boy 2, Mad Dog Blues) are either 


too murky or too sloppy to merit 
any discussion. If they show us 
anything about America, it is only 
how 9hoddy and impoverished the 
avan t garde has become. “You 
don’t want to look ut die words in 
themselves, but at the things behind 
them, inside them”, Shepard has 
said about Curse of the Starving 
Class. But in his most recent plays 
the message behind his words is all 
too clear. There’s not enough work 
in them. Shepard is at a crucial 

S Dint where lie must choose 
etween honouring Ins craft or Ins 
image. Writing is an act of pene 
trntion. celebrity an act or prosenta 
nation. Shepard's new, Hollywooi 
notoriety may make things more 
difficult for him. Having helped to 
define America’s conteniporary 
wasteland, lie may find himself part 
of it. If he indulges Ins legend, 
he will no doubt become another 
disposable artifact in a tlirow-away 
culture which needs to waste life 
to prove its abundance. 


Application for a Grant 

Of benefactorst there are certain kinds of men 

Who set their hearts on being bar tenders. 

For whom a life upon duck boards, 

Rhythmical lists of mm *s, waiter. ■ ' 
Waits to be known to the Tour d Argent's head waiter* 

As the Sibyl of Cumae said: It takes 1 rff kinds. 

Nothing covld 

Of the Fraternal Order of Grizzly Bears M love 
Bis fellow 3 whereas its just the opposite 
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New dimensions 


By Richard Cork 


ROGER COLE : 

Burning to Spcak 

Tho Life mid An of Henri Gaudier 
Brzcslca 

l41]ip. Pliaidon. £12.95. 


work. Willi (lie inclusion of more 
nr less unknown carvings like Don- 
caster's rediscovered 11 Love Scene ”, 
rlie Hull " Woman " and the Man- 
chester Fenmle Figure", a com- 
prehensive visual record lias finally 
been made available to those want- 
ing to grasp every twist and turn 
in this ambitious young sculptor's 
development. 

And what an enormous ambition 


IT Gaudier had iiol been killed at 
tlie age of Lwcmy-iJirec lie might, 
of enurse, have weeded out a lot 
of this work nt a later stape in his 
life. Sonic uf it Is frankly juvenilia, 
albeit of a very precocious kind, and 
its survival in such a complete form 
—Gaudier went to the trouble of 
writing out a 14 List of Works ’* 
before he departed for the war— 
militates against the task of neatly 
summarizing his achievement. The 


.... . . . : - : V- ati uiiiianziiig ius ucnievemeill. 1116 

The high romantic aura which lias livSnSSn in Cole'ffLook {? startl ?||y d when wen ^"thf cintex^nf 

the First World War receives an un- Eoudler's essav in Btest WoJ ranaed £? p 2*® of " wteria!B a » d J°. bs as 
welcome boost In the title of Roger freelv ovlr the entire hiltS J 8 of m nd f e «. the y were exhausting, is 
Cole's new study of the artist. Bum- sculomr/? fo cnougIl , to e*vc anyone pause before 

■fig lo Speak is almost as overblown Brancusi so hi? own^woJk anenm attemptliig a definitive assessment, 
a name as Savage Messiah, the book in aoSlB cZE^tSSSS A ." d ■* *{ in agreement with such a 

by H. S. Ede which was primarily C XS SSSTnSi T,eH # c «le ends his text with the 

responsible for popularizing Gaudier f 0U r imt vears seoarate Gaudier'? T. l d l b ? ? 2ra Pound which ? ive 
during the 1930s, and which Ken iu| D ture frnS h!f i?„ t,,is lotAl hs : "So terrified 
Russell eagerly revived when lie * iK process of seif-ediicatlon ? re i We of , a ,,,an ‘ vitl1 , nn unusual 
mode his preposterous film several e rh ^ f °“* s r - e | l ,!5i I ViL n facil . ,r yt of a mmi ‘burning to 

years B fi°- Poor Gaudier: so many Rodin iSdiafi Etisiein South ■ Bu S Po,,nd published those 

myths have accreted to his life and AmeriMn Maiio! AfricS Modla se *J l t,meilts . U5 Ml* when he was 
work that tile great need now is to S end much else besides SSS 51,1 mmirn ' ,1 « tha death of a you „g 
peel ehem away, just as a careful e .\ 5B De , , * w ? lc sculptor whose nersnnnl 


view. Cole ends his text with the 
words bv Ezra Pound which give 
this book its title : "So terrified 
nre we of a man with on unusual 


key questions remain unexplored. 
Want, to start with, can be mode 
of his exiled status, a working-class 
Frenchman who settled in London 
and became part of a largely bour- 
geois avant-garde milieu ? Would lie 
not have been tempted to play ihe 
role of an outrageous exotic in 
order to overcome Ills diffidence ? 
Then there is the complexity of the 
circles in which Gaudier managed 
to make himself known. His most 
significant alliance was with ilia 
Vortidst group, of whose aims Cole 
has little to sav apart from vague 
remarks like ** Pound and Lewis 
came closer together in their united 
aLtack against mediocrity”. He is, 
moreover, quite wrong to slate tlui 
“ almost overnight, therefore. 
Gaudier projected himself as the 
[my Italics] leader of the group ”. 
Lewis would never have allowed 
him to assume such a dominant 
position ; and besides, the intriguing 
factor to be borne in mind when 
studying Gaudier is his chameleon- 
like ability to move from camp to 
camp. 

Cole reveals, for instance, that in 
early July 1914 Gaudier and Rupert 
Brooke dined with Edward Marsh 
and later went to the ballet at 
Drury Lane, where they met Lady 
Ottofine Morrell. But he omits to 
stress that this event took place at 
the height of Vorticism’s noisy 
activity, and that the other promi- 
nent Vorticists would have regarded 


incuts were rvi . 

accurate analysis of hi ’ ,,1,ibi is 4l 
whole, ft seem ^ nk ■ WOr k sj , 

extraordinary spect5r„° 1 US or ,, ' ai *t 
“ons he built up, spannin? ■ COnilc <- 
us diverse as Lovar 8 “Dereju 
w.i Murry/ Enid n Bn asc , r 5 Middle! 
1 Inline, Roger SJv T Tn Bnold ' T. jf 
Frank Harris and 
Major Smythics, ca2| W 
mirror n great manj tfth d 'v 
“I'd enthusiasms cimcnr ihf. 


lEc^jdpjss^ae 

HAfwrfSa 

temperament natural ?I C ‘!I2 abIe 
young— meant that his work ,^ 
up to a vivid reflection if ,h* S’ 
nrities favoured by many dU* 
groups and interests ; i'„ W 2 e 
more exneri mental ,n . W* 


=o„X rim ^i -a" S 

3S& 

maturity in his scmIm..™ ,B# 
equalled In a man so young 'nJJ 

LU'A Inrop p a me 


Museum ” he ‘‘took partietdw J « er * *«** be’ possible to 
,totico of . fl11 tl,e Primitive statue* fjtempt a more reasoned and nbjec- 
P. arred negro, yellow, red and white races UTO ev£duat i° n of Gaudier’s sign If J- 
■S’S. “S S«t% dr«t * And 1 .TtSSSfi c " ,,ce ' 


1 Roger Colo has not 

owlded it. His fiberai quotations 


iiww.otww in rayoui* oE less ns in so many othor iV “ 1S nDera » quotations 
archaizing and more adventurous f or hiiSsel? 1 Mn * r01 5 Gaudfers unmihlttbed cones. 
tUtornEttyes. Indeed, Gaudier im- fllctiiii^luenLiSh?^ 5 on £T c prove tbatbe h6s “n- 

plicitly denounced its mute narcis- n nn e ,.«f. a ..?i , .™ k does ducted some useful primary 

polomicai broadside he fanSlvJuen? wi mS VO i°t' “fl. bara bones of 

S u Wished in Blast No li " the fair ».,? V f ry * . g ^hich Gaiidner’s life are reiiearsed 

foot saw himself only. HE petri- P e ^ 6na S5ance ait has to offer - adequately enough. But so many 


plipitly denounced its mute harefs. imiuences work do 

aism Jn the polomicaj broadside he pttBst'to fi n unusually omnivoro 
puWlsJted in ^Blast No l\ " tho fair everything whi 

Gretdc saw himself only. HE petri- P 1 SiRonaissance art has to offer. 

fffi.r ,^j 9 . own semblance. HIS 
SCULPTURE WAS DERIVATIVE 
fooling for form secondary. 

pSffS.3 Master builders 

damn Grooks” shows how crucial It ■ 

wa f jiJF aud ^°. r . *0 6reak away from ~ ~ 

a tradition -which had stifled far ry„ T iv l - 
too , many nineteenth-cenLurv sculp- «y J. JV1. Richards 
tots, anfl -r dlssondce is done' Kv • 

. gvMyf “ Singer” a , promlnetice : 

bmbrban ...canvacuzino.i. 

The Sheer range of Gaudier’a JYf 11 * C “ QtCi ; 
aM If5 * or “tidotes to tile classical 3 19 PP- Gordon Fraser. £12. SO. 

tradition never ceases to astonish, ZZZZ — r~ — 

and the. main merit of Cole’s boole PETBR Blundell JONES : 

j S rBliab i« cata- Hans Scharoun 
,io£U6 or the modelled end carved r , 

w»rk. Gaudier’s many drawings, 134p P- G or don Fraser. £12.95. 

'whidi constitute a major part oi 


activity, and that the other promi- 
nent Vorticists would have regarded 
such supper companions as Incom- 
patible with their new-found radical 
alignment, Gaudier thought other- 
wise, despite his undoubted com- 
mitment to Vorticlst precepts in 
some of his finest late work, nnd 
one of the last carvings he under- 
took was a commission from Lady 
Hamilton secured through the 
Omega Workshops— a Bloomsbury 
stronghold which was by then 
anathema to the Vorticists. 

By failing to make clear exactly 
how multifarious Gaudier’s attach- 


»ro large dai^d^Vig 
be demonstrated con vindnfdvbvin 
author who Is prepared to eiS 
]U-ecisely how Gaudier was in min. 
respects wholly of his time. Ind«? 
hiS A Presents a wealth 5 

material for a historian wanting to 
clarify how an artist is shaped, mi 
by any woolly notions about an 

Hnn ne K Ppcratlng in 

tio ii, but by the forces at work in 
the society of the time. The action 
of those forces on a talent as 
susceptible as Gaudier’s is Ignored 
m this book, as Is his i-^Intlnn.iii n 


In tills book, as Is his relationship 
with Continental avant-garde. Bui 
until they have all bccu taken into 
account, It will remain difficult to 
appreciate the stature of a late and 
relatively independent carting Ilka 
" Birds Erect”, the work of a mn 
so eagerly receptive lo die Ideas ha 
encountered that he was able, at 
last, to augment them. 


119pp. Gordon Fraser. £12.50. 


134pp. Gordon Fraser. £12.95. 


They were born within a couple 
?L yeak '?. of each Other, in 1893 and 
1895. Yet whereas Scharoun was 
Li. .f u ™°P of several prominent 
bMlldiuga iq his native Germany, 
'■ brought his work into the 

public eye and hove kept It in Hie 
eye of subsequent generations of 
architectural students, and whereas 
lie lived to a ripe old age, Coates 
died in wliat should have been liis 
prime. He left only three substau- 
tinl buildings, none of- which— for 
reasons tlipt emerge In Shorban 
Can tacuzi no’s text— fully displays 
Ills talents to the outside observor. 


distorts the achievement of a man 
iJt®, hfjora all elan a superb. 


insurcicient descriptions, but tliev ti™ * e . . 11 “Siami. 

may serve the purpose of indica? mo? inH r«nK rtS? rab ^ . P'^odiiced 
ing tfonia of these two architects’ ?r th y ara . planned as 

essential characteristics to thn«s soo ms; of a series— 


t a moment when a 
ippiaisal of their subjects 
illy difficult. Scharoun 


.Mon— a castine whirl. " “ u,min 8s simply by looking at Scharoun 

onene tkoi*.' ® . twentieth 'century architectUL-e 


auaorlt8dvelv rMeA,rk«a -Lk, r ** »«ntor*« iugenuity, which by its u c autnors oE botb tlieSq books 
the swift ly? StSr nature is often hftden. It? thil therefore encounter all the prob- 

of Gaudie? s s ? nse only h ? was — was Scharomi JjfJU ^. h ch aria f trying to 

- - - - ■ 8 .mrae dimensional also — an architect’s architect • w K a history while it Is still being 

’ 1 ■ ■ ■ ■ . • ■ made. ° 
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PBARS CYCLOPEDIA 87th EDITION 

Edited by Christopher Cook 

itfwno? book Which htt. 


07207 ; f 

P^B^ENCYLCOPEDIA OF ; 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

Ooeanla and Australia.The Americas 
Sheila Savili 

' ' *■ . • 

T&e IfflStm the aeries tit Pears Myths arid Legends,\hB others 
Mnwrlse: Anolent Near and M& East, Cfassfoaf 
•SSBfS 2>< WHIP Md Northern Emd ; 


But if the judgments contained in 
i ■ , ca np« be regarded as final, 

I ffn»l° oks can j welcomed as 
l tilling a gap and because they are 

t; “S: ?P bloa J m wall a s archltet- 

• , tutal ■ if they fall short of being 

• j systematic biographies, they have 
f j in e_ useful ness of extended obituary 

■ notices. The emphasis on the man 
' 5? well as the wofk Is stroqgdat in 

, the study of Welle Coates, -and this 
■■ ; 4* because in his 1 case it is- 

■ impossible to evaluate the work 

; Jlfe ta ? n § int0 accoun t the 
; character of the man. 

nr P;r b0 8inujng to. end Coates’s 
■ , practice, was accident-prone, to a 
; ' suggested something 

i KS« 0 ba,lbad Tuck. Ho. had riot 
whirl. 8 for pub % relations on 
{MS; Wme Professional men 
!a,L. V hlj noi i 676,1 the most elemen- 

; 2KiJ u 5 B f lta i on such matters. Ha 
: S; arri I? for a tal k with a client 
who was disposed, to treat him fl s 

f I 5lr«? r8 ?n? r ei n ’ bri . n S‘ n g his soli- 
cltor and bundles qf intimidating 

: «lled P them wiS 


Friends observed and deplored but 
found It beyond their power to 
avert, one project after another Fell 
by the wayside. Coates bravely 
unttled on but died a disappointed 
man— and a wasted innn, for his 
talents and his intellectual integrity 
were ol the highest. 

For posterity to judge him by, he 
leEt just three blocks of flats, each 
interesting in Its way but none 
reflecting hia real quality us uu 
architect. Lawn Road Fluts. built 
in Hampstead in 1933, has been 
altered j . it used poured concrete 
in q way that seemed promising unit 
logical at the time but is now dis- 
credited, and It expended much 
ingenuity on minimal planning, 
which whs one of the enthusiasms 
of tne 1930s but is no longer an 
acceptable priority. Embassy Court, 
Brighton (1934), suffered soon after 
i was built from a number of tech- 
nical failures and suffers now in 
most people’s estimation because of 
today s concern with conservation ; 
.Offence is given by its intrusion 
Into the Regency skyline. Coates’s 
, ce P? te > Kensington 
: >1937)* hgyft lasted better, but tuetr 
real contribution to architecture— 
tnelr use of an ingenious interlock- 
ing section— is invisible to any but 
their occupants. 

Coates' liras also responsible for 
designing some radio sets that were 
far -in advance , of their time, but 
■these are now significant only . as 
' J® 1 '. 6 °F lnspory ■ of industrial 
design. Rather than bis buildings, his 
monument must be the doprs into 
a new world that were opened 

loi'nalu K.. Llw _ tfl * 


career thoroughly and describes It 
sympathetically, 

Peter Blundell Jones’s account of 
Hons Scharoun is equally kno«l- 
edgeable, and is less balanced m{? 
in the souse that he writes mow a 
an advocate than ns a dispasslooBte 
historian. To those who see build- 
ings as the adornment of streets, s 

K not! deni of advocacy is needed, 
owever, if thoy are to oc persuaded 
that Scharoun was as re markable 
an architect os he undoubtedly was. 
Most of his buildings arc unappeal- 
ing external ly j Indeed, the Piillbar- 
nmnio concert hall In Berlin, per- 
haps Ills most impnrlnnt work, >> 
-something of it disaster as a contri- 
bution to tho townscape. You nart 
in go inside to undei stand that 
ii rclii tecuire to him was not the crea- 
tion of monumental forms but l» 
organization of enclosed spaco. ann 
that his genius lay in assembling a 
building’s required spaces Into a 
continuous and organic whole. 

Mr Blundell Jones makes this as 
clear as it can be made in words; 
Scharoun’s significant qualities were 
of a kind that even pictures 
incapable of revealing. The foyers 
and auditorium of the Berlin Will- 
harmonic nre marvellous places®^ 
ore so logically planned that tnere 
is tie vet" any question of their com- 


■ L T ,1 ISfUIUHUIl or 

tout fte fact remains that 
Sis liberty to experiment, tiia liberty 
to apply basic, aesthetic principles 
a ' ld , basic , scientific, knowledge to 
£ e A S J S1 V d£ bulhllngs, on which 
me present generation thrives (and 

must uself take the blame if the- 
bulldinm themselves do not please), 
ti?n h % ert ? BI , ven to th,s senera- 
and hL^ 6 r e prejudice 

c"„-i 15 P d conformity which Wells 
Coates and a few others fogght and 

■ Althpugh his. .social personality. 

a nla!Lv m t’ I 7 lIsle 1 a ^ that 
dSStSZJto* architecture he was 
M fia ‘Jous, and es the founder 

sL-d? Pri? 1 dern yA rch - it c ctut,al He- 

SS 8 ^ nd M»« Principal dele- 
gate from Britain to the Conards 

dru^SSS £ Arc bltficture .TWod- 
b rne, to which he gave much nf hie 

: ooefgytin die -■1930s, wSS ^ Coa?« 

elate in hfrjory .fit 
^ -im .iBnesiiifl wd . Jus. 




me airection in wmcn uie 
should look and move. Tlw 
ing visual complexity o£ '"“C i!,, 
ternal spaces, of the i DtaJ ' ,01 !l“L 0 f 
Wolfsburg theatre and even ,hose . 
Ills various blocks of fjj 1 ®* ng 
led Scharoun to be classed ®”'[ ® 

' the Expressionists ; but his u r 
•tiow - was very different, gd 1 
Blundell Jones is surely right ; w 
-lie refers rhe reader 
the ancestry of Scharoun s P® 
Sophy to Hugo HHring, thatm^P 
ious flgui'e of the 1920s wba *t we 
fluence can today be seen o Wj 
been profound although hjs ? 
substantial building was a 
cowshed. ■ . 

In a brief but illuffliMilni 
• cal survey Mr Blundell J® 1 ?* 2*|# 
-Hiiring’s theories as a Bnk Jtt 
the .ideas of Ruskin, esU b- 
Philip, Webb, (ideas which esta 

Hshed themselves i» G l f r . , i! a jAa- 
in this century tiirough tne j 
lion of Hermann Muthesius). . 
in doing so. he mikes “Jgg 
convincing case for . th . 

Scharoun airiong the JJn 

century masters. History iu y | ind 
agree with him, .but- 'till n ° t „ 0|rn 
it so necessary to e l« vat ? c s c i]JSdy 
at the expense of his ^rc* 
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States of tension 


YVOR WINTERS : 

Collected P° a ’« s ... . 

Introduction by Donald Davie 
242PP- Manchester: Co leaner New 

pr ess. £4.50. 

it, P. BI.ACKMt'ti : 

Poems . _ , 

Introduction by Denis Do nog line 

177du. Guildford : Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. £940. 

ALLEN TATE : 

Collected Poems, 1919-1976 

277 on Fa her /Farrar, Straus and 

Giroux. £6.95. 

Yvor Winters was celebrated and 
reviled as a man who knew his 
mind perfectly. Such men are 
seldom poets : when they arc. it 
seems reasonable that their chief 
subject should be die ordeal of their 
own lucidity. The qualities of 
Winters's criticism arc force, 
elegance, discrimination, analytic- 
precision, and an ear for both the 
uniquely astonishing and the ideally 
illustrative passage. Behind all of 
his practical criticism, however, is 
his idea of the poem itself as “ a 
statement In words about a human 
experience ”, a vehicle of exacting 
discrimination and analysis, an 
ordering of nioro-than-common 
knowledge which, because it contem- 
plates forces beyond the control of 
reason, is implicitly a moral act. 
Given his principles, what sort of 
poem was he allowed to write ? The 
answer may appear to be this : 

Write little ; do it well. 

Your knowledge will be such 

At last, os to dispel 

What moves you overmuch. 

Many of Winters’s later poems are 
in a similar vein ; one might con- 
clude that mil of them have a heart 
of stone and metre. Winters would 
doubtless have listened to the ver- 
dict patiently, and replied : “Yes, 
indeed ; because I mastered my 
confusion before writing of it.” 
Armed with a few of his least con- 
fusing stanzas, one could write u 
moderately entertetining roview to 
demonstrate Hurt much has been 
mastered with n result that is not 
quite noetry. But in fact Hie stunyu 
quoted above does not represent 
him fairly: he is' a fine and 
unmistakable poet, in a handful of 
poems that do not especially beat- 
out Ms principles. 

The British Collected Poems adds, 
to the slim volume Alan Swallow 
publishes under idiat title, a good 
deal of material that has boon diffi- 
impossible to get hold of in 
America, It includes The Early 
[’W’w of Yvor Winters (published 
by Swallow in 1966), some un- 
'collected poems and translations, 
•“d a jhmt story, **Tho Brink of 
Dar ] m ®»". The story, Winters tells 
“M* a study of ute hypothetical 


By David Bromwich 

possibility of a hostile supernatural 
world, and of the effect un the 
peiT options of a consideration uf 
tins possibility". It is well written, 
though hardly successful as fiction : 
t'ho hostile force is too nnlu, the 
nurrutor's predicament is never 
sufficiently dramatized, so ihm 
beneath wie realistic surface there 
is only more surface. The narrative 
has considerable interest- neverthe- 
less, since it has an allegorical 
dimension, plain to any reader of 
Winters’s criticism, of which 
Winters himself whs probably 
unaware. 

1 remembered that I had read 
somewhere of a kind of Eastern 
demon Who gains power over ime 
only in proportion as one recog- 
nizes ana fears him. I felt that I 
had been the victim of a deliber- 
ate and malevolent invasion, an 
invasion utilizing and augmenting 
to appalling and shadowy propor- 
tions aid of the most elusive acci- 
dents of my life, my new 
penumbra of perception thus 
rendering to what would other- 
wise have appeared the contingent 
thu effect of coherent and 
cumulative meaning. Finally, 
through some miscalculation on 
the part of the invader, or through 
some ocher accident, I had begun 
to recover (he limits of my old 
identity. 

Not “to recover my old Identity ” 
but “to recover the limits of my 
old identity”. For "the Invader ", 
read " Emersonian Romanticism ”, . 

Winters's earliest poems conform 
to the general rhetoi'ioal practice of 
Imagism, the last and apparently 
leosi ego-bound resort of the Emer- 
sonian poetics of sight : “ The eve is 
rhe first circle ; tlic horizon which It 
forms is the second.” For Winters, 
the Image falls in naturally with the 
epigram — a poem called “ Noon ’’ 
runs, In Its entirety. “ Did you 
move, in the sun ? " The poem is 
about noon as the shadowless time ; 
there is really nothing more to say ; 
it is an effective caption to its 
subject. Later in the 1920s his style 
opens into more discursive free- 
verse forms. The model now is 
William Carlos WiHianis, mid j 
postage like tite following, from 
Wild Sunflower ”, could •' be 
dropped Into Spring and AH without 
causing a ripple. 

Grip 

hard to the dry 
airy logs, scoured 
clean with the sun. Hold fast . 
to What you are, in spite nt 
the wormseethlng loam. And give 
me love, slow love 
that draws the turgid 
lonm up into the sun I 
i It is exquisite ; but the imitation is 
1 too faithful to have pleased Winters 
for long; and already In tho 
, sequence that inaugurates the re gn 
t of Williams, one notes the leaning 
i to abstract statement that will, be- 
I come one pf Winters’s defining 




traits: “Mjii walks with an un- 
shaken i-L-rtiuiilc./l’Lirsiiinu tin- slmv 
ministers uf the brain." It is nui an 
uiidcuring trail, uny more than the 
weakness fur poetic diction thuL will 
lead him in deepest mmuriiy to 
Euhlicss a plane seen ut nighi, “(> 
spirit cool and fi ail, /Hung in the 
hinur fire I” (One uf Winters's 
unacknowledged legisluinrs is 
Thomas Gray: this kind nf writing 
would have made Wordsworth want 
to shout, “II — DC-3 I”. | Abstrac- 
tion, morality, and — let us call it 
gray diction — keep a close cuiu- 
pnnionship in Winters's poetry, hut 
die love of earth Is never far 
behind- His triumphs are oFten 
morality tales in which the 
wrestling of impulse with reason 
becomes all-absorbing und the moral 
quietly slips out tile back door, 
leaving Winters disarmed and his 
readers delighted. 

Wc can sec this happening in his 
most famous poem, and nnc of his 
best, "Sir Gawainc and the Green 
Knight 1 '. The knight vanquishes liis 
antagonist but then must stand 
firm aguinst die entice meiil s of a 
lady, nnd he docs. 

By practice und conviction fur mod, 
With ancient stubbornness 
ingrained, 

Although her body dung nnd 

swarmed. 

My own identity remained: 

By the end of the poem, the knight, 
has “ found a road that men had 
made/ And rested on a drying hill ” : 
like Keats's knight, but not alona 
(the road will lead him to other 
men), and not palely loitering. Tho 
theme is identity, as in " The Brink 
of Darkness " ; but the uoem leaves 
unanswered the questions : what 
lias been preserved after all ? and 
wliat lias been gained? The living 
details of the antagonist, the lady, 
the forest itself, have been more 
vivid to us than the identity the 
knight is said to have fought them 
with, or the knowledge lie achieves 
as a result. The poem asks us to 
rest in our uncertainties, and it is 
1 tho more powerful for doing so. 

! An equally arresting and perhaps 
, finer poem Is " Heracles The 
, boro- appears an ■ inveterate 

, moralist who is unhappily Compol- 
[ led to the flights of a romantic 
questnr s “ my life was not my 
own./But I my life's.” By his ex- 
cruciating death he wins immor- 
tality^ nnd a cold assurance — 
“Pei-foct, and moving perfectly, J 
raid/ Eternal silence to eternal 1 
ends "—but he prefors ** the sail 
® pain that DcSanira knew”, the pain 
of earth. He says at last : “Tills 
was my grief, that out of Bi-lef J 
grew.” Both “ Sir Gawaine ” and 
r ‘‘Heracles” seem to have profited 
s from the example of Hart Crane's 
Q ” The Dance ", and in both popins 
n the heroic rhetoric is at odds with 
g the moral Winters would have in- 
>. traduced if lie had been foolish 
a enough to try. There is a troubling 


One and one 

for Peter Pierce 

Having reached a flat point in the meandering story 
that he was constructing — he called it a bildiiiigsrOinaa 
though he had no German and little other learning— 

he thet precisely the figure he needed : a divorcee, 
a witty, worldly, somewhat disillusioned woman, 
sexually awakened, frustrated now, slow-burning. 

She had admitted at last that had beginninga ..pined ' ' 

come true : the princess is stripped and ^ippedmd treated^ 

until, equally improbably, she is rescued 

by a man who never played a straight bat, made.a good innings, 

) thr * vi - 1 

S3 SMWSTJffi s 

notices the sheer difference of modes. 


Be plans a /loneiwioon m Arabi «'jJ* n “ father 
of velvet and lace : weather. 

Be likes elegies. She tikes Pmdanc odes. .- 


' ( LVlind and Madness 

in Ancient Greece 

The Classical Ro**ts nf Modern Psyclliuliy 
JIl'iimi'U Simon. MD 

I'll is In mfc slurtv-k how thv diverse- view-s *if ml ml and niodnvss 
ilun ciiurat u-ri/c psycl dairy were furc-liadiiwcd In the 

iv nrks of the a licit: iu Gredv. I liroiiyhom lii-s srudy. Ihe auflioi' 
moves luck and rorih between tile unciuiu and uindcrn era;, 
using each to llluniin.iru ilie mliei-. 

.1S4 Vage.. m.r. 

Tiberius Seniproniiis Gracchus 

Tradition and Apostasy 
Alvin If. Bernstein 

Professnr Bernstein offers o new liHcrinetatioii nf the- enreer 
nr TJherlus Scmpn*nliw Gracchus, ti-lliuue f*ir 133 BC, llie 
cnntrovursidl figure uliuvi a&sassiii:ui«»n slgnullcit a turning 
pul ii l in Kuinun lilstory. 

272 pages. ClikSD 

Diplomatic Studies in Latin and Greek . 
Documents from the Carolingian Age 

l.uitpold Wtillach 

Tills distinguished anil erudiie work deah exhoustively wltli 
u number of important questions L-oilcciiting ihe uuthur>liip and 
origin nr the Lftiri Cumllni. 

3Qr. pages, £21.00 

Ethnic Conflict in the Western World 

Edited by Milton J. Esman 

This lunik represent* (lie first systematic attempt to examine 
the rcc merger « nf ethnic conflict In Western societies. 

401) pages, £13.25 

Tiie Sources of Antislavery 
Constitutionalism in America, 1760-1848 

William M. Wiecek 

Professor Wlocek examines the constitutional and legal doc- 
tl'incH of the and- slavery movement front tile ove of the 
American Revolution to die Wilmot Pipviso and the 1848 
election. 

■ 30G pages, £12.25 < ■ 

Civil Disobedience in America 

A Documentary History 
Edited by David R. Weber 

America's rich heritage of advocating civil disobedience |s put 
into sharp focus in tills collection of 46 crucial documents. 

318 uaaes, £12.25 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2-4 Brook Street, Loudon W1 




The Victorian Christmas Book 

ANTONY and PETER MIAIX ’ ' 

A nostalgic feast of Victorlana, comblning extracW from 
novels, diaries, poems, letters and periodicals, with nearly 
200 superb illustrations in black and white and full colour. ‘ 
The result is a delightful, irresistible /e-creation of what the 
Victorians themselves called the Spirit of Christmas » 26 <9$ 

Tommy Goes to War 

’ MALCOLM BROWN ■ ■ 

What was It like to serve on the Western Front In the First 
World War7 To cope with rats, lice and endless cloying mud7 
To go 'over the top' into battle? To be wounded or witness 
the death of friends? These are some of the questions the book 
tries to answer with, surely, the most eloquent material — the 
words of the men who were there. ... • - 

illustrated throughout with postcards, cartoons, unpublished 
drawings, official ^.ocurnents and photographs. £6,95 . , 

New in the Archaeology in the Pieid serieB .. 

VillagesintheLattdscape 

TREVOR ROWLEY 1 . i • ' 1 ' ‘ ' 

A fascinating Btudy of the change^ iq the form ^nd fabric of 
villages and village life‘,.frojn prehistoric -times to the present 
day, illustrated \vith superb aerial photographs and drawings 
£5.95 • - : 


Now Re-issued ( \ :■ ' ; 

Three Men, pit the Bummel 

JEROME K. JEROME ■ : 

The popular. sequel to ThreeMeH Ut U Boat , now. available . 
'separately agiiiri in Everyman. I Everyman Library. 22.95 ,• 
* 1 '■ Everyman Paperback £1.23 : 


Evan Jones 
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Saint Nicholas 

of Myra, Bari, and Manhattan 

Charles W Jones 

This schoJariy analysis of St Nicholas— valium knight or 
child s Christmas playmate, guardian of sailors, ineicli. 
ants, bankers, thieves, scholars and New York Oily-— 
ofters a dramatic cxumple of the effect of time upon 
imagination, and of the mundane upon the heroic. Pub- 
lished November, £1D.GQ 

The Forgotten Frontier 

A History of the Sixteenth Century IberoAfrican 
Frontier 

Andrew C Hess 

Hess’s pluralistic vision of Mediterranean history 
reveals the increasing division and autonomy of the 
regions powerful Latin Christian and Islamic civiliza- 
tions. Published November, £16.80 

Growing Up American 

Schooling and the Survival of Community 
Alan Posh kin 

This study of school life In a small rural American com- 
munity puts into perspective the conflict between nat- 
ional values and local control, between broad educa- 
tional objectives and local needs, and the survival of ' 
community. Published November £9.10 

The Act of Interpretation 

A Critique of Literary Reason 

Walter A Davis 

Davis determines how critical discourse works and how 
2L e , l » nU8 ^ either choose among or reconcile divergent 
i eadiugs of the same work. £9.00 s 

The Garlands of Repose 

TJlt iSSrP Celebration of Ciuic and Retired Leisure 
Montaigne* 0113 °^ Homer and Ve, ’SiL Horace anti 

Michael O’Loughffn 

A novel critical approach to an enduring humanistic 
V lt \ p . 8l ' tJci,] , ar significance for the contend 

SSv?d«S(SA u, , f Ure ’ h i f C® re ?, ln lllis hook - It is not 
SS l liteiacy flnd uitellcctunl Iiistory but also 

dvUiSn!^ £l 6 To menlmy 22 CentU1 ’ ies of Weste ™ 

Making Sense of Literature 

Johii Reichert \ • 

. . 

Jj®’ in clsive analyses are augmeiitcd hy iUustrn 

wmcs Jsjssi 

Sabers and Brown Shirts 

WS%35 m Si Pttth t0 . »“■'«««? Socialism, 

Michael Stephen steioberg 

sangm 

University of Chicago Press - ' 

1?6 Buckingham Palace Road, London SW1W 9SD . 



irony In this, because a third niytli- 
piium, “ Orpheus ”, has its mind 
■nude up mid its rhetoric tamed 
well in advance, nnd “ Orpheus ’’ is 
Winters's elegy for Crane. Ir is a 
chilling performance, in which, us 
F. O. Matthiesson observed long 
ago, “neither the potency of the 
legend nor the desperate chnos of 
the life ” is suggested. The poem 
says nothing about the friendship 
mid the poetic kinship oF Winters 
and Crane, and it implies nothing. 

■ The music oE Orpheus rattier than 
the enchantment of rho lady is 
here the natural fact that clings 
and swarms ; obviously, Winters 
will want to resist it ; but the 
temptation does not begin to be 
tempting: die voice, “Broken In n 
bloody dream,/Sang unmeaning 
clown the stream.” As emotional 
statement, this is more repressive 
than any poem can afford to be. 
There Hre some denials that even 
a fixed identity ought not to exact. 

*' Before Disaster ” is a poem 
mat Jins been much admired. The 
first verse paragraph shows us 
Winters driving homeward in steady 
traffic, reflecting that the unwary 
deviation of nn inch could destroy 
him. Then, a curious transition : 
Banks of nntions thus descend. 
Watchful to a stormy end. 

By a moment’s calm beguiled, 

I have got a wife end child. 

Fool nnd scoundrel guide the State 
Peace is whore to Greed and Hate. 
The sudden shift from first to 
tour tii gear, in a modest vehicle 
that will not bear the strain, surely 
wyecks thls poem beyond apology 
” liefly for 


hope nnd a hard-won gnarled 
seriousness that can seem, at its 
worst, an involuntary parody of 
every modernist procedure cata- 
logued in Primitivism und Deca- 
dence, and at its best the uncommon 
voice of sincerity that truly repre- 
sents its era. “ The Rape of 
Europa " is an abrasive but moving 
poem which begins, “This age it is 
the same, with less remembered ” ; 
It ends with an affirmation in which 
the will to belle vo is desperate 
enough to pass for the deed : 
Horror got out of horror may vet be 
. . , blest 

when the great scar of birth begins 
... , to senb 

and with each change of weather 
, , . pull nnd hum 

and die wound verge on flow. Wlmt 
. , , boro, tore ; 

the horror and the glory me the 
, , , same. 

Man s hope the wound, God’s 
memory the scur I 
—else what Is born lies nameless in 
her hip. 

The phrases from Yeats and liliot 
nre more than overheard, the 
rhythm i sprung unstrung; but iliw 

n|||U flllAlln* Ii A>.a £ . l * 


“ sublimist 

do« Blackmur go ouanS on? “l 


jjSk-aaar „ h f e s* a ■*, 

Tlio Longinian tradition ta Sft* 

has come to mean f 0r i 
anything else, Arnold?’ S ,h!f > 
theory ; and If Blackinur ,S lI ’ ne 

tlienrv nn **nur uted 


. .cu.yj ami it Blackinur ?* 
theory on occasion aJ^Vv S * 
cheating the claim” of “ ** 
1 mind, in whose work rlii° i 1111 * 

structure appeared to hi. t 1 ' 

hul It up from the touch non- &*“ 
j? . l . lsc . d 't tentatively 2*.^' 
divided conscience. In “f 1 
essay, “Lord Tennyson <A e , lilc 
the persistence of 

Ste™* 1 ™- 1 pro f hi 




..... u Utl „ ucyuiiU 

and makes it valuable chiefly ioi 
its unconscious humour. But it is 
important to see that this was tho 
s “ rt Poem Winters thought he 
should write. He must have been at 
a loss to explain the unchecked 
swing and release of “A Summer 
Commentary ”, with its perfect clos- 
ing stanzas: 

The soft voice of the nesting doye. 
And the dove 111 soft erratic flight 
Like a rapid bond within a glove. 
Caress the silence and tlio light. 
Amid the rubble, the Fallen fruit, 
Fermenting in its rich decay, 
Smears brandy on die trampling 
, • , , . boot 

Ami sends it sweeter on Its way. 
“ How did that ever happen to 
me ? we can imagine him asking, 
with a grim inquisitorial air. For 
us, u is enough that it did happen, 
•n a dozen poems or passages. 

. Of Hie early work, “ The Street M 
is u queer, confused, honest and dis- 
im-mi 8 . poom j somewhat In 
wil iW 8 , mo " ej " Tho Passing 

Night Is clear evocative proso that 
would have satisfied Hemingway : 
btcondosceiit Earth** and "Orange 

I ®? are . ftpfeF s “ cc ®sses ill the 
Spiing aiul All lino. Americans have 
hncl twenty years to road Winters’s 

S iSHSf t0 “ J rolp, 3?/ ? nd t,,e Poems 

d s ? far *1“ M ve heon old 
triouds and enemies. Some poems 

« Tl^ r n t0 beUer known 
Pnir JL lfl Upper. Meadows **, “The 
laU of Leaves" the Hardy-ish 
biscrinuo 11 for a Graveyard .” 

Th0 <tor in' 


S indirect journey f 

%■ An Autobiography . 5 

4 * HAROLD HOBSON ■ 

Critic of the arndair Times Z 
teca ^s hfslif^long issodiation-with the ' - ‘ 

v:;z- V ; ‘ • ■ theatre. £ 7;50 V • ; % 

f The Battle Lost f 

. . : : ^ diiid Won^v-^i i: ■ : 

■ • OLI VIAiMANNlN:^ / ! ?«■;' 


####(:VVWdenfeld & Nicolsort m ^ . , 


« ; a watt • (for 

Huai sect on), “By the Road to the 
Air ; Base'*, and “At Uie San Fraiv 

fmm-T^ 1 7 0rtM % (l Vi , ? l,s ^ thJ i’d and 
wurtb stanzas). Winters was mira- 
cujousiy, and reviving*’ TnJ rf 

io!™,.;" 1 !S!SSS? piet y . o f his. 

s... 

do 


nX -L- 1 i B UUI mum 

only shows bow far the language 
of modernism had passed into the 
the 8 poem K t0 °^ ^^hmur to write 

n J«ts and Eliot, Hopkins nnd 
C , raae *, are the common 
fSS !S "Jackmur’s poetry. Yents 
most of ail: he is helplessly fond 
ot “sweetness”, “images” 
mockery ”, “sway”, "rent” (past 
participle), the special and very 
rhetorical use of "maybe”, and a 
Proses like "the 
“IS? f J° or nj* surro “n**ing these 
woids, familiar sentinionts with 
familiar cadences "-Como let us 
gather up the hated men./dic true 
outsiders : ihose with tlie tireless 
.Therefore as soldier lie 
test himself a rflie/thnt needed 
ancestors ” and "Quiet the so lf 
nnd silence brims like spring '* ; and 
a strange. lutle poom* "For Comfort 
•ind Size , which replnys Purgataru 
in the idiom of the songs. Hopkins 

? ■ I BE sorae lie l v n » d inferior 
ble , Soni ?ets: in “reprieved 

f, t “\‘\' van h°Pe s whipping post ** ; in 
The trough and the surge, the 
urge of the dead”, nnd "the lialu 
the night at last broak both ways 
though ; These Influences need io 
mcntmncjd because they uinka 
Blackniur all too vulnerable to the 
nAa- ra ®° tho ecko-dotcctor— 

nlnrn^V.f 6 se6t P t0 crowd lliin 
moi c than they really do. “ From 

bSanri 11 M ( ! ,nrt 9) * "Sc® 

Island Misceilnji'cy ” (part 

iwelve Scarabs for tlio Living” 

(scarab 4), "Throe Poems from a 

iPoeui 1), “The Rape of 

Yalm ”* n» i T n°p fo , nm ,, niq || & from 
* , n,ld Phosellus Iiio ", arc 

afflS SS.'h, p0e . ms wl,,cl1 lho mitlmlo- 

a KfooHt. 10 C(,tCl1 u » Kl11 ' 

...aka, ^ 

spite of his groat facility for con" 
piession with hi a line, he rarely con- 

apa « 3" 

sSs? ■« 


ten when Blackmur ST£ irfi 

poetry himself, the f vri “ 
Stevens’s great lines are brLJS 
prepared by their content, and 
served when isolated from i u 
to tel partly in StaSSSS 
organic form wins an iuuSS* 
victory over the touchstone. Ed 
m «r wanted to write poems in ivhich 
context wou d be distinedy prS 
(this meant length) and at the saS 
rime rho toudistones would notbe 
fai to seek (this meant constant com- 

i.!‘° i?’ Th ui result is ,hlit some 
of his best things— the spirits that 

climb the cliff and stare/ThroU 
second eyes and are sea-beggand 
there”: a “psyche” that ” sings/in 
its dark corners, its wild waste win- 
no wings ’—jostle with their highly 
competitive neighbours, and cannot 
shine. 

Poems reprints BlackmuFs three 
published volumes and a few un- 
collected poems, mostly early. Since 
ms poetry was not widely read when 
it appeared, and afterwards rank 
without a trace, we greet it ns a 
I n rgo clue for which we had never 
mn do room, to a temperament whose 
oddness we had long given up iry- 
i ng to solve. Beating eloquently in 
“ic background of his early verse 
is the unfathomable sea, where, 
from a safe prospect, " Some bleak 
mid gul In nt face,/ Lonely in words, 
but under words at home,/ Might 
look, might almost sec, a first wind- 
M Hce ”, Hero disaster ami liveli- 
hood, waste and Vocation, are fluent 
in ii single process, for rite poet ai 
they were for his ancestors: 

Oiice along this coast 
my fatliors imido their sail 
mid were with nil hands lost, 
ouiwenthcrcd in u gale. 

Now from long looking I 
have come on second sight, 
there whoro tho lost shores lie 
tho sen is breeding night. 

Most of the Inter poems are social 
common tm-y. Their bleakness i* 

such rhut wo liavo to shako our- 
sulvos to remember thnt the com- 
mentator is an exact coeval pf Mac- 
1-elsh‘s, who crossed the same 
— > — j — — - head- 


I * ^ M ui mu 



• jwa.iai o f WI 1 U K.I uaaou , j 

.streets and rend the same head- 
lines. “The Communiques 
Yalta “ Is short enough to be quoted 
in full: 

Not heart, not soul,, and not their 
joined intent 

not those alone, but the whom 
process, breaking! 

these are not salvo sounds, but nre 
raking 


I hS5? < S D S nd my i wa / t0 Nazareth, 
1 ftave had enough of this. ,Thy .will 

w jttf aSeSs 

™ ... ' cease. 

R p m a a ,L eiection ., of a >l comfort 
R. P- Blackmur replies with ironic 


gSS"- „ Yet he is writing in ffi 
guage that was invented for the 
?iPUfl C ptJBI 9* diat yields tho reador 

nSS" 7,!: 

»'i hope, au memory, 

he° Sfe Ck « UrJan ^ ls . C01 winced that 

ne sras "a sublimist at heart” 
searching literature for “the thrill 
g Circumstances trans- 
cended, conditions refuted by a 

' vnnrii e «« tha po 5^ s imagination be- 
jond every prediction”. That is 

wa 1 a i-’ and help3 to explain the 
iray Blackmur composed, line by 


-Who mocks the mockers ff *l Ba 
mockery Is spent ? 
When will this dry tree I clutch in. 

done shaking? 

The text Is Luke 23:31: 
they do these tilings in a green. nre, 
wlia; shall be done in the oO’ 1 ' . 

A surprising number A*'®” 
Tale’s : early poems are s8nre ' 


Sa5T4sas~--' 
x-isaraa 1 1 *-““ 

■ '5SS2A 1 cannot bear 

.... 

Maters running east, ^ S 


rt y S rv much in the spirit of 
’ ...niiiiiiuues from \alui , 
‘ 11 ' itbout iis triumph a nt detach- 

f-tt- !llf *!.T£ 
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J t d. slv. watch- 
t«l2£r£& tS&iehce.tadcn 
k.fffi Old order, a Ciceronian 
P Rear ess, ready on a 
'r- r; notice to unload yesier- 
! '? C hiill of world-lilsio.icul 
•' u does not matter iliut he 
i * .- tn leer Edmund Wilson 
tetfVces of the Neir Republic : 
ft Recognizable in type »s the 
l! , j r Sd heckler at a May Day 
'Si His poetry was written 
gJt.. «d the new Collected 
•gj slmw how it besmi, with 
i~- like ■ 

n* it the man who classified die 

g hi* friends' hells into H^pigeim- 

,L kyng each disparate niiguisii on 
k m * the spits 

jMM «md roasted in bis own 
^ withering soul. 

Prfboiktl 1 — it is Ransom through 
ul through. Then one looks ugam 
a die drenching "anguish on lho 
It is already beginning to 
1 rate. He wires— diis was ,pre- 
jLjbie— youthful bad poems about 
MJwn and Blake; but one cuug 
huays about Milton applies to him- 
wH: “Ironically, you thrill /Me not 
ritb goodness, but with thundering 
Eliot was less important 
h bit poetry than nmnv people 
U»f imagined ; the obvious and 
Luluporidnl similarities come from 
unwraneatal affinity rather than 
Jrfipleship. Tate actually writes 
fcs own version of “Whispers of 
Immortality ”, with “John Ford 
Lp*t more rliau I of deutli./Joliu 
ford to death bas passed along ", 
iod so to Marlowe, and so tn Hie 
«id. But one is not persuaded 
liit Eliot was needed for this. 
Indeed, Tate is more cuustic titan 
Eliot: the effect of reading him is 
to make us realize how much 
tendernoss there is ill Eliot, and 
bow little criticism has made of 
kl Tale has plenty of Sweeney, 
plenty of tearing at grapes with 
murderous paws — but no “Infinitely 
gentle, infinitely suffering thing 
■ Mr Pope ”, “ Lest Days of Alice 
“The Wolves", “ The Subway”. 
"Mother and Son”, "The Cross". 
“Aeneas at Washington”, “The 
Mediterranean ”, “ Ode to the Con- 
federate Dead": these are Tate’s 
bwinown poems, and deservedly 
». The first two have spawned so 
many vacuous “ literary ” pnems 
dut it is Fiord to see them straight : 
Mr Pope " strikes one us discreetly 
epigrammatic, “Alico " as gnindllo- 

•pent on a wildly inupprnpiiute 
wle. "Tho Subway" nnd “The 
wolves" are intriguing as test cases 
« Tate's style; here the style is 

Return trip 

By Tom Shippey 

tobEItT FOSTER : 

^Complete Guide to Middle- 
Allen and. Unwin. £4.95. 

fhe point of producing a 
Sft?- index to J. R. R. Tol- 
ft?- ^'ddle-Eartii cycle ? That is 
. ^ qaesdo 11 posed by Robert Fos- 
Guide to JMftWfe- 
and posed only the more 
L^f^ly by the fact that there 
IT 6 -. 1 * ® 0 several similar if leas 
Warks produced before It, 
ff lu “tng of course tha iudoxes to 

af . the Rin & and T,,tf 
mariiion themselves. Is anytliing 

smni eaiac ? rolling tdiem all' up 
. 5®i* a * r ^ H it not simply a labour 
devotion, but of 
, | oikjii fundamentally misguided ? 

ijJ! L" w ^*i Came of tlie labour 
; 1 . w * vat was already, in. die 

J fMrce-textjt:. tho ...... in... 


talking to itself in ihu absence of n 
clear subject ; tn gel ihu fun nf 
“ The Subway", one bus to imagine 
Tate in an u ml erg round station, om- 
deiifening the trains with his tliiin. 
tier. The rest of the list are mining 
the great modern poems. At die 
end nf the hook, a- French transla- 
tion nf the "Ode to the 'Confederate 
Dead " reminds us einnhutically nf 
that poem's kinship witli " Le Cinie- 
tiiie Marin But the opeiilng lines 
nf the ode arc as memorable and 
originul as any cadence in English. 
Thu poem is the subject or Tnic's 
most readable essay, “ Narcissus as 
Narcissus ” : nny furtlicr comment 


most readable essay, “ Narcissus as 
Narcissus ” : nny furtlicr coin mem 
here would be absurd. The conclu- 
sion nf “ The Mediterranean ” is the 
higli point of Tate's poetrj- ; of the 
rest of the poem it is enough to 
suy that it earns tills lanvc-taking : 
What country shall we' conquer, 
wlint fair kuid 

Unman our conquest and locate our 
blood ? 

We’ve cracked die hemispheres with 
careless hand I 

Now. from the Gutes of Hercules 
we flood 

Westward, westward till the bar- 
barous brine 

Whelms us to die tired land where 
tmsseiing corn, 

Fat beans, grapes sweeter than 
muscadine 

Rot on the vine : in that land were 
we born. 

This poem owes something tn 
“ Voyages " — Tate’s debt to Crane 
is pervasive, and acknowledged in 
his prose — but it moves with neurly 
equal intensity to u different and 
more dramatic end. 

There have been several half- 
hearted attempts to describe the 
boldness of the enormously concen- 
trated language that Tate and Crane 
and u few others made for their 
poetry, die language that to readers 
who Tuive on co felt its intoxication 
can seem to define the modernness 
of modem poetry. One of the least 
satisfactory attempts is Tote’s own 
in “ Tension in -Poetry ", He divides 
a poem into extension (literal mean- 
ing) and intension (figurative mean- 
ing). mid offers the third term " ten- 
sion " to encompass both. He then 
prints a gathering of vridelv dis- 
parate passages which are supposed 
to exemplify tension, and finds it 
unnecessary to comment on them. 
It wnuid have been more helpful nf 
him to admit that by Icitsum he 
meant suiuerhlufi reasonably close 
to our ordinary sense of- the wnrd. 
Tension occurs when maximum in- 
tensity and maximum surprise come 
together in the Shaping of a poem : in 
its diction, secondarily in Us rhythm, 
and, if it cun bear Hie pressure, In 
its narrative method. Too much ten- 
sion and the poom will snap: It 


rciY,utk tlm rc.idi'i tun lit t .uni 

tun I ■He. Km if ilic- ii 

jint difficult L'limigh ii will ni.il.u 
tlie reader himself iciim- fm i|i 
clarities. In “ John Cnnvu IL'ii-.uin. 
or Thunder Without Clod Winters 
chided Itansnm, Td,e. nml their 
schoul fur employing ilu- ismd 
deftly us a prirtciitbiis-ttuiiidiiig but 
ill fact meaningless toitl'-lTllei. whai 
would mice have been culled “ prietk 
cant ", Rut if one looks closely ar i lie 
poem Winters was discussing. 
n Death of Little Boys ", one cuii 
se^* that Tate wsnted the word for 
riie sake of tension. “ Then you 
will touch at the bedside, torn in 
twn,/Gold curls now deftly intri- 
cate with gray”: intricate work has 
to be performed deftly ; but dcri- 
iicss an easy and athletic virtue ", 

“ turn in twn '* in the previous line 
corrupts all its case ; and the line- 
ending itself seems a deft icuring. 
Tlie poem as a whole is as had as 
Winters suys it is, but flic use nf 
“deftly" is not Bn aberration. Ten- 
sion. in this sense of rite word, was 
an incidental trick of older poetry. 
With mixed results, -Tato made it 
bis whole practice. 

Tate has influenced tivo poets of 
gcii'iiis: Robert Lowell mid Gi-nUrcy 
Hill. Luivell admired Hie gravely 
Shock-dealing, fiercely urainricul 
manner of nuems like " Aeneas ul 
Washington”: "Stuck in the wet 
mire/Pour thousand leagues from 
the ninth burled cltv/I thought of 
Trey, what we hail unlit her fin.” 
The effect of this can be felt most 
strouglv in “ Falling Asleep Over the 
Acneirf”, which is one of Lowell's 
lialf-flo/cn great poems (und by the 


wav. “•.Hul." in llie Inn*, .i Inure 
i-. mi .jM nil- il ii -• " ■ triick ", .miiI had 
helf.-i In- mi reeled fur t'liluri- pmn 
mg'). In Hill rliL- iiifluriu e r*. a - 
one would i-vpi-ci. siilnler; lint ilieie 
uu- rinse i esc r ii hi mice s liut ween 
"The Bidden finest ” und " llie 
Ci ns*. ", between “The Tin tie 
Di.ve " mill " Mnlllt-r and Simi 
T he fa I om niut her cannm will her 

hand 

Up to die bed, nur break the 
mauiele 

His exile sets upmi her harsh 
cnniiraud 

That he slnmlil say the time is 
beautiful 

“ Mmlier am] Sun ’’ is a masieruiecc 
of suppressed violence; its subject 
is die lure that in a cruet heart 
becomes the will to possess; having 

quoted a little nf it, one might Id 
add tlie death-vigil of the closing 
lines: 

O child, be vigilant rill towards rlic 

south 

On the flu we rail ivnll all the sweet 
afternoon. 

The reaching sun, swift as the 
cuttnn mouth, 

Strikes at the black crucifix on lier 

breusl 

Where the cold dusl: comes 

suddenly to rest — 
Miirtulity will speak the' victor soon I 
Hie dreary flies, lazy and casual. 
Stick to tlie coiling, buzz along the 

wall. 

O heart, the spider shuffles front the 
_ mould 

Weaving, between the pinks and 
grapes, li-is P'lll. 

Thu bright wallpaper, iniperisliably 

old 


I .'iiciu r. .uni (hitlers, it i>dl nev-.-r 

full. 

Between 1931 and 1950. Talc 
v.rute L-nougli uf the poetry nf om 
age in make reviewing him a plea;, 
am task, -since the romptuiinn ii 
siniplv in quote more and more. 
Winters and Blackmur ure |»ciets 
into warns m get new readers fm; 
Tale's poems ivill be read, inevit- 
ably. by any one nim cares for 
poetry; lie is uni far behind Crane 
mi long iho poets of his rime and 
place. Ilis strongest emotions are 
nexurii'e ; hy a natural self-sympathy 
his prejudices are raised tn a pitch 
nf sincere and passionate feeling. 
Sentiment that is purely reaction- 
ary, however, can help jpnetry where 
it can only harm criticism, oud as a 
critic lie ’has neither the patience 
of Blackmur nor rite uncompromis- 
ing lucidity of Winter's. He asks us 
to locate the source of his dominant 
feelings in the historic agony of the 
A meric nil Smith, chough with hi in. 
as with Eliot, we sense a residuum 
of personal agony about which the 
verse and prose alike are systema- 
tically reticent. But Eliot loomed, 
behind the whole generation to 
which Tate, Blackmur, and Winters 
belmig, and Eliot announced that 
poetry was nn escape from person- 
ality. Of the critics of that genera- 
tion, WinLors. evokes the warmest 
interest today nnd may have the 
best chance, tif surviving. Oddly, his 
experience nf poetry was touched 
hut never hounded hy F.lini, Eliott 
can mi, nr Eliot’s doctrine of impor- 
Minutity. Fur hint The Waste Land 
seems lint tn have changed every- 
thing. 


LVl ... * WlCdUV. HI. UlC 

^ P Jfl exts > answer to that last 
t^would have to be a cour- 
H*. regretful “Yes”. Tlie 

pSS* . though, is that Mr 
W can ni.ut ...ii.. ji. 


entry then tells you a little about 
Professor Tokien's sources— and 
also uhnut his linguistic scrupulo- 
xiiy, for "berserker” is (ns be said 
of other words) not really English, 
but u Walter Scott import partak- 
ing a little of rhHt “ innocent senti- 
mentalism " he so often and so 
fruitlessly deplored. 

Or take “ the Gladden Fields ”, 
in which, says Mr Foster, many 
irises grew. One might have 
guessed so from the “deep pools 
in which Islldur and the One Ring 
lay drowned, but tlio inference 
sounds more precise than that. 
Sure enough, glaedeiio turns out to 
be good Old English (in some 
places good modern English) for 
the yellow iris or gladiolus. 

Nor is the River Gleden in Wor- 
cestershire without relevance, or 
literary associations, if one: lootcs 
close enough. . And rii«t is ^e 
way that Tolkien’s cycle works. It 
stimulates exegesis ; rewards it, 
provokes more. The way that so 
many unnoticed pieces fit 
once they are- noticed, 
tributes to its unmatched air -of 
fantastic solidity. No wondei , then, 
that index-makers feel they have 
some tiling left to do. 


European History 

from Princeton 


ECONOMIC THOUGHT AND IDEOLOGY 
IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 
JOYCE OLDHAM APPLEBY 

The rise nf cnrnmemlal economy in England during the 17th 
century was accompanied by an outpouring ol publications 
on trade, money, employment possibilities, nnd agricultural 
improvements. Appleby has examined these writings, and 
offers the first sustained investigation of commercial rela- 
tions as they reveal the emergence of a nfew social conscious- 
ness. £11.00 

FRANCE'S RHINELAND 

DIPLOMACY, 1914-1924 

The Last Bid for n Balance of Power ln Europe 

WALTER A. McDOUGALL 

Walter McDougall offcis nn original analysis ol^ Versailles 
diplomacy from tho standpoint of the power llinl had lho most 
direct interest and took Ihc first Initiatives in Ihe scorch for a 
solution to the Ocnniin problem, £16.70 


tarn r JS 1 easily dig out 

ttpSJjf* 1 Tolkien ever openly 
onluim! dd * an ri not in the way ox 
K, ;0r Critique, but of simple > 
information. .Beorn of The 

u-i. 1 ' ^ observes. wn« : *‘n hai> 



lerker- h T A {f I serves * was : ? » ^ 
prefer.-' Tolkien .never said that, 
52^“? the term, "skin- 

? aa, ?y Bcorn’s other “skin V 
% whljp in Ihe Battle .of 

lurse-ii,® Armies he displays (a* 
SEJS?, will) manic & g J 0 W 
«S. ,nws to; icon. “Berserk " 
d « m ? 3ns > or meant, h bear* 
tiwtfeSa , ^Qxtwd English Die- 
^ teU you'sp. Mt Foster’s 


asftOTwJSraS 

ness ” that overtakes Irbnsyi e-huht 
era : and perhaps ta the lan rcsort 
ir is! Nevertheless the spell that is 
LS by buried field »L‘ 

tuget-her devalue money ; nor neBd 

Elm* staid study of 

neglect W. “ pl»niour tjjt comps 

from Grammarye. Who can WJ 

Guide to po doubt, 

ol golden bough and talismah ? 




JUDICIAL POLITICS AND URBAN REVOLT 
IN SEYENTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE 
The Parlemeut of Alx,' 1629-1659 

SHARON KETTERING. 1 . ' • ' ■ 

Unlike most studies of the Fronde dealing with IlicPprleineot 
Df Paris d Kelteringhas focused oh Ihedlfferenl experience of 
high court judges in Alx-en-Provcnce. She iliumindletjThp 
causes of resistance lo royal authority and offers a new un- 
derstanding of therole of provincial onicials In 17lh-cfcntury 
revolts, Jllus. £15.10 

Oracles, convulsions, anu 

ECCLESUSTICAL POLITICS IN EARLY’ 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY J»ARI$ \ .. 
■.B;R0BERTKRJEISER ; ' J t ■*; • • 

An unsniiciioned cult or followers who witnessed mlpiclesat 
-'■he lamb of a Jansenisi deacon Irt Paris’s SuiiU-Medard 
cemetery became ceiilrol (o ihc most furious religious debate 
of ihc 18th century, Kreiser provides a filll account 0ftbe>* 
conflicts which remained a nituor cm^celebrt in ecc;|eaias*- 
tical poli tics Jojr netirly a,d^adg;' £l8.-4Q | ,i . V. 


MICHAEL FOSTER AND THE CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOL OF PHYSIOLOGY 
The Scientific Enterprise in Laie Victorian Society 
GERALD L. GEISON 

Focusing on Michael Foster, founding father of the Cam- 
bridge Scliool, Geison investigates Ihc dovelopmont mu! 
achievements of this group of English physiologists. He de- 
scribes indivitliml scientists, their research, tho scientific is- 
sues nffociing their work, nnd socio-lnstituiional influences 
on Ihe school. Ulus. £18.40 

THE RISE OF POPULAH 
ANTIMODERNISM IN GERMANY 
The Urban Mailer Artisans, 1873-1996 
SHULAMIT VOLKOV . ... . . 

Antimodernism, a popular movement growing out of fear 
and hostility ; toward tin emerging new world, became n'ceti- 
1 I ral ideological trend in laic 1 9lh- cofitu ry Europe/ VolRov 
'* explains its deVelopmeiit in, Germany by providing n bJogt- 
ntplty ofoiie grofip Wlufte poiidpel rtfiifiidfcs qnmo lo bo dom- 
inated by antimodernlsL feelings. £16.80 

THE STRUCTURE AND FORM 
'OF THE FRENCH ENLIGHTENMENT 
Volume I: Esprit Phi losophtque ; 

. Volume 2: Esprit Revolutloriiialro 

HowSii |he und 17ih centuries offcci tlie form taken by 
the FrcnfH Hnljglitecincnl? Ira Wade explored tills Question, 
. suggests Uio Inner unity pr the Enlightenment's form, and 
defines its rel Htlufikhiplo the Idehs that motivated the French 
■ ' lUypluttp^.VoL 'L £26.70. Vol . 2,£i6,£}0;The set, £40.08 
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ROME 
AND HER 
EMPIRE 

Barry Cunliffe 

Written by a In i ilinnfc 
archaeologist, Rome and Tier 
Empire in not only a visual 
feast, beautifully produce cl and 
illustrated with over 1000 
photographs and maps i n full 
colour and black and white, 
but a uniquely fascin at in g 
account of one of the world's 
greatest historical periods. 

£16.95 until 31 December. 
Thereafter £19.05 

LANDLORD 
OR TENANT? 

A View of Irish History 

Magnus - 
Magnusson ■ J 


TLS Commentary 

The impresario of Albemarle Street 


'[The exercise lias much merit 
« . . its disciplined compression 
of the whole story, political 
and social, from Henry VIII to 
ilie Treaty . . , overall Mr 
Magnusson achieves 
considerable impartiality, - 
whether through, orange 
spectacles or green/ 
t . LOUIS MCREDMOND, 
‘‘ Irish Times 

The book is based, on the 
4-part BBC radio series, 
produced and researched by . 
Helen.I’ry. . ■ 

‘ : ittu^«ea-fi8.95 v • • 


November 27 is iliii hiceiiLontny oE 
iht h-iriLi of a vi-ry rental kultlc man, 
John Murray II. host known hs 
B yron’s publisher. The fact that he 
became Byron’s publisher shows 
his roni.miic temperament, his 
iinagmnlinn, courage and flnir lor 
spniring excellence. 

The fouiulei* of the firm, John's 
father, a retired lieutenant of 
Marines on half-pay, started up as 
n publisher in 1768. With £400 from 
his (other, an Edinburgh lawyer, be 
bought a good little business at 32 
Fleet Street. He knew nothing about 
honk selling or publishing (die two 
aeiiviiies were not separate in (hose 
duvs) bur by hard wink and I ho 
e.HiablisJiuicm of good connections 
with hook-sellers in Edinburgh, he 
managed to keep his head above 
water. Bookselling was ai first the 
sufest side of liis business ; then, in 
1775, when lie came into a legacy of 
£4,000 ut the age of thirty, he 
branched out into n more ambitious 
class of publishing. One of his first 
successes was the first volume of 
Curio* hies of Literature by his 
friend, Isaac DTsraeli. 

Murray’s only son, Joint Murray 
ir, was eduented first at the High 
School, Edinburgh, for a year and 
l hen at the school ut Gosport kept 
by Dr Burney. While there John 
met with a horrible accident. In 
stooping to pick up n book, he ran 
his riant: eye into the blade of a 
penknife held carelessly by the 
writing muster who was standing 
beside him ; this left him totally 
blind in that eye. Nevertheless, Ilfs 
father was able to write about him 
that- '* his appearance — open, 
modest and manly — Is much in his 
favour ” ; and, at the same time, 
"he inherits a spice of indolence, 
and is n little quick in the temper M . 
These cliioracteri sties, as well as his 
favourable appearance, John re- 
tained throughout life. 

[ John Murray I died in 1793 when 




John Murray II by Henry William Pickersgill 


Manuscripts, especially nf 
cumc flooding \ n during^' 
hunpy years. Murray had an art™ 
able piece of H dvice f« ,!S ,f 
authors: "Like a diamond b ° lr 
work will sparkle moflTS^JS 
own preference was for trawl ilJ 
biography. He was syndic 
women writers and eiiaCS 
the young. He had two n™, ! 
bestsellers by women on Eiffi 

JJ™ S unde /I a , Coo] ken, 

and Mis Markham’s Histena 
England. Of course he made ew 
of judgment, the most regrei aS 
being the rejection of Pepyl’s DiiJ ! 
winch was offered to him in j82)’> ; 

The year before that Mmrar i 
had bought liimself a villa at Wi l j 
bledon to winch to retire fron ! 
bouts of bile and rheumatitm' - 
brought on no doubt by his o*o : 
dinners. Four years later he ! 
acquired a grand house in White : 
hall Place, keeping on Albemarle 
Street as his business premises. 

In 1825, when he was foriy-eitk 
an old dreBm of starting a daily 
newspaper re-gripped Marnyl 
imagination and led to the only 
disastrous mistake of hit life. He 
found a partner after his own heart 
in the twenty-year-old Benjamin 
Disraeli, son or nis old friend Juar. 
Together they planned to bring out 
the Representative to rival TAi 
Times. Murray not only eventual!? 
lost £26,000 on this venture but the 
friendship of the D’lsraelis when be 
spoke bitterly of Benjamin’s conduct 
in fading out of the affair aod 
leaving the full responsibility to bit 
partner. 

Retrenchment became essential 
Both the Wimbledon villa and the 
house in Whitehall Place were given 
up and the family returned to live 
at Albemarle Street. Murray nrnr 
seems quite to have recovered bit 
spirit after this failure. He sold his 

a. _ Li. »<• Mliir 


TRUJILLO 

The Death of the Goat 

Bernard 

Diederich. 

*A fascinating enquiry hi 
depth into the background of 
Trujillo’s murder- a natural 
for the biographer of that 
other monster o£ the 
Caribbean, Papa Doc/ 

GRAHAM dREENH 

AB.95 


favourable appearance, John re- j n fl ue „ce and increase its clrcula- 1812 to 1825. The house became interests in all his novels to oiler 
talned throughout life. rlon to 10,000. By then Southey, who celebrated as a meeting place— a publishers and published no ■« 

John Murray I died in 1793 when was its " sheet-anchor”, was able club almost— for distinguished men living poets. He was, thong,*' 1 ) 
his son was only fifteen. He left a to write:. "The Review Is the great- in all walks Df life, not only In Eng- to launch the first two vd IjniMoj 
?M P ActaSe“ Wness i good narna .«t of Wll^wOrkr, and it is all land, but from America and the his i famous Hand-boots in 
nmF his capital intact. While John his [Murray’s] crentioic” The Con fonont. Invitations were eagerly 1837 (dovlsedbytheaon b^ lduv 
remained at school for another two Quarterly brought Murray many accepted to his dimier-pm-iies m a named by the 

Tisrjssr&SA 

SSb 'iihjairs 4 k ‘z MnE a p :r< « vg 

«, b * Lk m s 

t£baokhffi /for.M 1S B vron° tbeTml ite u itknown lh «’ "9* JF*™* SSSft Murray died rather 

John never happy In the Partner. ToVar? M^X^the^onW Jm»o 27*1843 

sldp, managed to break It In 1802, oE , hfl8C camos t0 Rober t Dallas. nu wji[,J5 wLsd table an author )»s Property liwhidujl b 

tt. be r .rtr'ssi sas.* s snr&srjfi'z ss? is .srtr as: ssl 


first appearance, Murray published Introduction to Engflsh society. But 
first two cantos, of tliilde tbe most endearing tribute to him 


birthday. He kept on 3 1 Fleet 

movo 4 to num- Murray who immediately recognizod A ban vivaur, a lover of gossip, 
5f r « U i OW rc ® V’ Its genius and after consultation and as good a conversutionnllst as 

if! j ,nt »? w hh Gifford paid Dallas £600 for any of nis guests, Murray’s fits nf 

^n«r^« n i«rM ary 8 F ecu Ion . tb6 copyright. The first edition of temper, when he might hit a 
J". -Jil u¥. w vei ? 500 copies in quarto at thirty slill- stupid footman over the head with 

successful. His luck soon turned, Unas a cony sold out in ’three davs. a lea of mutton:' never lasted Iona. 


business. Harold. Uvron. then quite unknown 
1 Plain 08 “ n BUt hor, had made a present 
: in J802, oE these cantos to Robert Dallas, 
i ty-t our tn The poem having beon rejected by 
32 Fleet three publishers, Dallas took it to 


introduction to English society- But bestseller, 
the most endearing tribute to hint Murray (lied rathor suddenly 
came from an unsuccessful author : T 27*1843 leaving the ivhole of 

"You are, Mr Murray, the only J nt-onWw todS W> b**h" 
publisher at whose table an author 5n d P ainoumfng to some £50 A“ 
who has misfired can sit at ease. hi t i uis putting a great 


A bon viveur, a lover of gossip. 


tne copyrignr. xne urst catnon ot temper, wnen ne nugnt mt a 
500 copies in quarto at thirty slill- stupid footman over the head with 
lings ft copy sold out in 'three day6, a leg of mutton;' never lasted long. 
Hiiu within six months 4,500 copies lie was too optimistic and cheer- 


his wife, thus putting a grejn "J 
don on nis son who was oW®\. 
buy back t]io business it* 
mother. 

John Murrey VI 


7 . .a tne copyrignt. ine ttrst edition ot temper, when he might Jut a John Murrey vi 

oil® RflFiM v ?JVj ,r w J 10 i vfil ? 500 copies in quarto at thirty slill- stupid footman over the head with dispense hospitality and “ . 

hnuAvnrWi»n B hl^ l??! 1 _ turn , e Oi lings g copy sold out in 'three days, a leg of mutton;' never lasted long, their authors behind rite /tL 

aKent foV^the * na w ^ h,n 8, x months 4,500 copies Ife was too optimistic and cheer- brass plate ot number 58, "JL, 

firm 1 of 1 been sold of the octavo edi- fully indolent, always preferring to hopes it will not be very! 

stable invited him tions at twclve shil,In S8 a copy. talk than to write letters and often the two-year-old John MarraJ^ 

SP- Tb. Fleet Stjee t .hop,,™ teemed SSSyW “J MftW W 

SsswrL^/ffi SLSf.d . xarars «. §r ^ **•■** 


a no within six months 4,500 copies Ife was too optimistic and cheer- 
I'-ul been sold of the octavo edi- fully indolqnt, always preferring to 
tions at twelve shillings a copy. talk than to write letters and ofton 
in,. „a.„ driving Ids authors frantic with his 


quarter, share in the copyright if - spirit. The place was Sold and by »hn,,^ LflPnVna hic nnlv 

Marnnam The speculation paid off pledging some of his copyrights he Jft* 1 m P 

wonderfully well. Murray himself. Wght the freehold of 50 Albemarle ?°*H ^? bn . Murray III, veiy much 


- _ ' • wqnaBrtuiiy well. Murray himself nought tno treehold ot SO Albemarle V~ 

CiTHTT fc «®W. 3,000 copies . of the quarto • Stfeot for £3.822 from William Mil- in 

w .A# \0 ■ ■' VT ■ edition at one and a half guineas ia one’ of, the publishers who had •— 

m M| m g h m .. copy iu the first couple of months turned down ChUdq Harold.- "My 

E H 111 EST After its publication in 1808,, dud bouse r?. excellent”, Murray wrote 

mm M + um m thereafter It went from; editiohi.to . ijqbn- after movlqg In there ivith 

THa Pl+rn Ai-filrlu ' ediUdn. Tbts. Edinburgh ; vlsjt ‘Was Ws family id September -1812, and ' 

inonizgeroia . - happy in anptdier way too: Murray "! transact all -my business in an 

Hemingway Friendship fell In love With Aline Elliot, elegant library which my drawing- 

- daughter of a publisher friend of room becomes In the morning, and 

jii • f . nis father, and married her in 1807. there I am in the habit of seeing 

, Js . ? -The auecqse oE the Whig, Bdin> \ ftfSSii J? . 

\4r r~+rr^ ■: • ..S^^a a Tpi^; periodical. WWi the ' v^ b/ aSe^ed P Tin^ " 

tattaoviinaiyrela^onBlup . ■■ :-i»h ’Qwwrlii win, • '»«. Byron«u«ay tisodation 

^ jtaadnawngetfOTOlBe ; • Wwi4am Glffera. OB first: editor,- flourished fw unprecedented 10,000 . 

•' biOKf&oMOudeiieoUojlJ ■ I'. • Muyaroy Pjn? £5,000 to awrt .this copdfig. of The. Corsair wdre sol^ on 

.Iv- h &V stake , the-day of pubUbation) With rever- 
. ’Wlr. . ■ .{■ Economist , iilppq it’ 1 , hp wrpte to Giffpj-d wdfli ence . and aesierosity op Murray’s • 

• hli i ; V wnpon lto Wqs.to work In cljose and , side' arid, playfulness and petidence 

. Jliustmtea *6,95 . ; t. ,. ■ . ■ ji«w>y oobberation for npany yfcera. ;on . Bwon^s \mdl l821, wheKhS 

mm- • . ■! mntid i is BO entirely engros- qu^reHed- bbceuse Murray declined 

^ MO . U»y •• lHownir ; completely fq . publish , the last cantos of Don 

m/TTVnsMl rPU/7 '■*££** ^ ^s^e Hanglbht I Jl*an oh laudable, if mistake*), 

1 I DJI f) I 11 1 T I nW/ - . 1 nether, eat drink, ^ nor .bleep; Upon Brounds that they, would do Byron’s 

mill II I I Pll • • awflwng else.",: , ■; ; name .^qverlastiqg injury 'Hap- ! 

.. LbL/ 1 . rriLbn ,U : ' Theflratnuhtbeiraf the Quarterh^. 


Of ilwop t 
tfiire^ , yee 
badtoufc'i 


In the backgrgund. 


for children’s stories at 
six. • : 

m»j L«(y fDS 


Approaches to Marvell 

The York Tercentenary Lectures .. 
EDITED BY C. A. PATRIDES ! r . 

, pontribuffjrs .' Christopher Hill, C. A. Patrldes, A T 
/ Smith , S. K. Henniger Jr, Christopher Ricks, jW 
■Carey, Balachandra ’Rajan, Philip Brockbank t Louis 
■ Marts, Robert Ellrodt, Prank J. Wamke, * 

fer Lewalski, Joseph Anthony Wittrich Jr, Donats 
Friedman, John Dixon Hunt. • 

. To/ commemorate the tercentenary of Andrew « 
veil’s death in 1678, eminent critics end 
have given a superb series of lectures at Yort 
shy on the great poet's work and ideas. The 


ik- 4* a uobui in jo/ 0, Ciiuuein |i n |w«f. 

have given a superb series of lectures at Yonc uni 
shy on the great poet's work and ideas. Tne «» . ^ 
buoors include many of the finest scholars 'Bjorn® 


■ unwrs mvruae many oi me na«i wn"*'" „ t . has 

.sides of the Atlantic. In addition John Dixon Hunt 
contributed a fascinating illustrated study pt wai . 
and the garden. This volume will provide a most w 
fafihg and lively published contribution to teeter 
tehaiy. ; 0 7100 8818 3. 33 pl«e4, « 



for* Murray ftdm ■ 


Routledge & 
KeganPaul 

38. Stqre' Street, London Wfl 
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TLS Commentary 

The revolotion show The Restoration face 


To have turned ihe world upside 
jown was n fn miliar Christian 
claim, and those who made it were 
alwayj likely to meet resistance 
from people who thought the world 
would do quire well riqlit side tip. 
What made the position of the 
wilder enthusiasts of 1G50 a bit 
different was that they had reason 


time when God himself was turning 
the world upside down. Such in- 
spired foolishness was undoubtedly 
important; but you would not guess 
tnat the Cottesloc’s crew of merry 
tinkers transmitted ideas serious 
enough to deserve the full aneniiou 
of Bloke. 


dlltereiH was •■••‘I nicy JiflU i cnaun TJ . _ „ 

to think themselves on the winning treatment nf Levellers and 

side. Their apocalyptic freedom or "'8S 1 ers is more decorous, though 


thought and milleimialist fervour 
had already h long history, and had 
animated not only the studious 
artisans celebrated by Milton in 
Areopagitica but their victorious 
masters also. But as Marvc-ll noted, 
writing at the very moment when 
liberated thinkers in the ranks of 
ihe army supposed they might 
refuse to take part in Cromwell's 
pre-emptive strike against Ireland. 
“The same arts that did gain/A 
power, must it maintain.” If it 
seemed reasonable to plain men, in 
the years immediately following the 
execution of the king, to take 
their stand and speak their minds 
on politics nnd religion, it seemed 
equally reasonable to their new 
masters to preserve public order In 
a tiraa of crises by Imprisoning or 
shooting them if necessary. 

Two famous hooks have stimul- 
ated interest in these and related 
politico-religious movements. In 
The Pursuit of the Millennium 
Noniian Cohn studied their recur- 
ring doctrinal and sociological 
characteristics, and in The World 
Turned Upside Down Christopher 
Hill assembled a great mass of 
Information about the social and 
political manifestations of enthusi- 
astic sects under the Common- 
wealth. Keith Dewhurst's play at 


too much time is spent on the Bur- 
ford Mutiny. It was an important 
event ; as Hill remarks, Fairfax and 
Cromwell, m suppressing it so 
vigorously (or treacherously), vlr- 


Anyunc imei c-tic-d in Sinuii Eng- 
land should try to see the Sir l’e^-r 
Lely exhibition which the Nulimi.il 
Portrait Gallery is holding ut 15 
Carlton House Tenure until Muich 
18. The NPG lius been generous m 
the seventeeni h century. In 1971 it 
gave us Sir Gudfrey Kneller; in 
1974 it showed us Samuel Cooper ; 
and now it honours Lely wIlIi an 
exhibition of the highest distinc- 
tion. The port rails, some of which 
ure normally inaccessible in the 
public, have been brought from far 
and wide, and are arranged with ini- 


tially ended the threat to property. Peccable sense and tact. Sir Oliver 
Bic this point was lost in inexplic- Millar's catalogue, the first suhsiun- 
ably protracted displays of musket study of Lely for nearly thirty 
drill, as if the show were a tattoo. V eHrs > adds significantly to our 
Like the long opening scene of the understanding of his work, 
king’s execution, and the scenes in- Lely’s output was immense, and 
yoiving n on-historical characters, there has had to be some stringent 
the musket drill was there in caie selection. The emphasis is on holy’s 
we got bored with 'ideas. devclooinent mid on the einerceiico 


But the worst fault is a general 
dullness. The aspirations of such 
as Winstanley, the heady rejections 
of authority, of the Bible, the cer- 
tainty that the earth was a common 
treasury, that custom had perverted 
sexuality— all these derive from an 
extraordinary if deluded happiness. 
At. the Cottesloe there is only delu- 
ston and oppression. Hill remarks 
that it t was the Quakers (hardly 
visible in this .show) who survived 
best ; in one sense readier to 
accommodate, in another they were 
tougher, and willing to suffer perse- 
cution. The sects who rested their 
hopes in this life rather than in the 
hereafter were the readiest to 
recant, and 90 they perished. Yet 
in those times— bad times, of war 
and bad harvests— they flourished ; 


the Cottesloe selects a few exemp-. an< J their flourishing Is important. 


lary moments, works up some brief 
narrative sequences, and with the 
help of some music, dancing and 
spectacle puts on a show intended 
lo entertain while instructing us in 
this Interesting and hitherto some- 
what neglected bir of history. 

*8how ", Jn fact, is a better word 
than "play”. The show has a 
respectable history ns propaganda, 
and its modern style, which goes 
Mck to the living newspaper, has 
“ways been simple and didactic, 
leuiog as much or the story as may 
to e&4.uhlic}i ji nnllflrnt nftint. 


This show, perhaps because these 
are also bad times, lacked all true 
sympathy with their enthusiasm. 

Frank Kermode 


tla] study of Lely for nearly thirty 
years, adds significantly to our 
understanding of his work. 

Lely’s output was immense, and 
there has had to be some stringent 
selection- The emphasis is on Loly's 
development and on the emergeiico 
and growing assurance of nn indi- 
vidual style. Visitors may be more 
interested in the image Lely gives 
us. of his- times and in the Restora- 
tion period’s choice of him as its 
leading portraitist. His technical 
accomplishment, brilliantly as the 
exhibition captures it, cannot hide 
the repetitiveness and the superfi- 
ciality of characterization which 
have always Impeded wholehearted 
delight in his work. . 

The dominance which Lely 
achieved under Charles II gives 
little cause for national self- 
satisfaction. A Westphalian who 
came to England in the. early 1640s, 
he was heavily influenced by Van 
Dyck, and was seen by the monarchy 
as' Van Dyck's successor. The rival 
Who eventually replaced him, 
Kneller, was another foreigner. 
Seventeenth-century England, whose 
writers made notable advances in 
biographical and psychological 
observation, failed to sustain a 
native tradition of portraiture, even 


hiow is scrappy and prono to 
caricature (Cromwell looks like a 
drawing by David Levine) or tlmt 
many interesting things 
fo Hills book which interested Mr 
uewhurst hardly at all. Apparently 
“was the Diggers and the Ranters 
jmo seized his invagination : the 
urst because of their primitive 
cwtummlsm and reasonable claims 
? a we common land, the second 
■ff U NiL 0 ^ intellectual and 

aw 0 ybfttlnlsni. This is an accept- 
wu . ch ,°‘ ce ' the more so since 
winstanley was so attractive a 
personality. 



of ti, &lve an ¥ rea * nonon 

„ h “} 6 moral and Inteflecrual atmos- 

C"* of millennialist enthusiasm. 

interest always seems to be 
•pmewhere else. We sec the Ranters 
■rj-njoir innocent orgrtea, s\yedring, 
iiotmg and fornicating, but are 
mwi no . sense whatever that sexual 
^Jrascuity could be a principled 
arn"?’i 0r that It was the practical 
ffPr esslon of a philosophy and a 
eoiogy .that was far more devel- 
.aovknj?/ far 'More interesting than 
possibly infer from 
a!.? Pe £‘ 0p mance. Lawrence Clark- 

C lnclhfr Jii t 9 ne of Dewhurst’s 
rsri exhibits, was a writer ; 

BoinH «AjP peara , as an aasy * 
tsfcotL ? - picking up women 

HfA &y pushing bis dofi; 

' from S? /I? I? an coulo be freed 
' J 1 ® had acted that 

-firKt ..dn as no tin”. .One 
doubt he did so; but the 
Wn U «i 635 P* doctrine is lost 
idea, '“IS* w no^context of related 
'much* J/l 4° fl6 Pb .Bauthumley,. a 
Cja^_"’ t>re Interesting heretic than 
we hear notibing. 

tioStafji 5 ' s ^ ort » q disprdpor- 

.oddlU ft .£ 6 ^fS -°f wtbn « on to “ere 

' ^tS^ t if B bfihavlour F and' this pre* 


“ The Sleeping Shepherd”. W etching '.(**&) jg ^.Tf? EtyZJt 9 ?-- 
the exhibition " Samuel Palmer : A Vision Recaptured otthe V ml A. 
The first major showing of Palmar’s work fdr fifty years, the exhibition 
is arranged in collaboration with the William Btakp Trust. Palmer was .. 
a disciSTof BUtke. whom he met when, he was mneteeii; Blake ef, 

coiyagfid him in the development 0 ( t a .P ers0 "f , l ^824^6^ diailil 

the pointings nnd drawings of Wi visjonary^pe^gjl 3^-36) awing 
which he depicted the Kent caimtryside around Shorehejn. In their 
Introduction to the handsomely designed Commemorative Hmidbook 
published by Trianon Press : Facsimiles— a non-praf °f' 
the WUUam Blake Trust (88pp wth one 


l Zs h '^offrey Keynes Paw<^ write that this exhibition 


side ivas recaptured in the jest years of 


his imaginative genius 


when, aftt-r V.m Dyck, i lie Euro- 
pean coin pot i linn was so thin. Per- 
Imps thi* tiinv.s were nn propitious. 
Restoration dramatis Is mncNed i lie 
vanities and an x it- lies of iho age : 
piiinrers ivt-re paid to flatter ilium. 
There are llmse who think nf 
Resioruiinn England ns a sncit-ly 
morally *li:itiurcd by ihe Civil Wars. 
They will nor he converted from 
that view by Lely's rows of meun- 
lipped courtiers and ai is loc vatic 
i arts, ur by ihe vulgar mnck-Rninim 
anil uriuninl mstuntes in which lie 
decked his subjects. 

Not all contemporaries admired 
Lely's portraits, although it is too 
easy in full for the pilhinciss nf 
Pepys’s judgment : ” Good, but nut 
like”. I’epys was writing of the 
Windsor Hcnntlcs. Lely’s women 
sitters were usual Jy more glamor- 
ized, nr more idealized, than his 
men. To ns, indeed, the accuracy 
of some of his male portraits may 
scent merciless. Has Laudonlale’s 
reput at in n ever i*ecuvcred from the 
ugliness and imMincss wli-ich Lely 
found in bint ? Arrivistes like ihe 
Perryer mid Cutiun families, who 
ure made to look as if they huve 
queued nervously for the honour nf 
a sitting, receive similarly unspar- 
ing treatment. Pcpys noted Lely’s 
pride, and Lely may well have been 
the painter of whom Dryilcn wrote 
that "he always studied himself 
more than those who sac for him 
Certainly Lely’s self-portrait is one 
of the handsomest nil display, while 
one of t-he collection's other treas- 
ures, a portrait of Sir William 
Temple, which we normally know 
only in the NPG's copy, bears a«t in- 
triguing resemblance to it. 

Yet the Temple portrait shows 
another side to Lely, a side to wh-lch 
the exhibition is per hap 3 Inhibited 
by its aesthetic priorities from pay- 
ing sufficient tribute. For ajl his 
pruriency, and for all his obsession 
with Lady Castlemaine, Lely could 
recognize worth of character. He 
fpund It in .Temole ; (md he found 
it alio In this “ Ilngtncn the naval 
uf fleers who had fought bravely 
under the Duke of York against the 
Dutch. The exhibition plays tills 
famous group of, portraits down, on 
the ground thnt— «s so often in the 
period of Lely's prosperity — only 
the .heads are by Lely. Yet those 
heads, which are admitted by the 
catalogue to be “ among the most 
powerful he ever painted", may tell 
us os much about the public values 
Lely respected as h-ls more extrava- 
gant work tells us about tlie ones to 
which he simply paid court. 

. The susiMcdon is heightened by tlie 
exhibition’s masterly treatment of 
the pre-1660 Lely : a Lely as yet 
unsure In his touch, but also a Lely 
as yet unspoiled. Here we Find- a ten- 
der mehurdholy which is absent from 
the mature work. Among the plea- 
sures from die 1640s there is the 
"cjouded Majesty” of Charles I in 
captivity at Hampton Court ; rltore 
are soulful girls with grave, Intent 
eyes s and there is a splemfid full- 
length portrait, fetched from 
Canada; of the' parliamentary com- 
mander Sir Edward Massey. 

The exhibition valuably stresses 
the importance to the early Lely of 
the patronage of a closely-knit 
group of peers who had patronized 
Van Dyck at court In the 1630Si but, 
who reluctantly broke with the king 
ib the Civil .War : Northumberland, 
Salisbury. PehtbrOke and Leicester, 
These . noble defectors ” wfere 
neither Cavaliers nor ^ Roundheads. ■ 
The division was a political, never 
a '■ cultural one. -Both sides were 
"puritan” in- the 1640s, as Lely’s 
Charles J reminds us. In tlio 1650s, 
colour and paganism resumed their, 
customary places in English culture. 
Laly now painted, both fot 1 conspir- 
ing Royalists arid for thg Cromwel- 
lian court (although only rarely for 
regicides, who tedded to prefer 
Samuel Cooper). The prize of the. 
selection fro ip, the 1650s,; a- portrait 
, of Leicester's, son /Henry Sidney. In 
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o ~lGo Oxford 

University 
1978 Press 

The Oxford 
Chekhov 

Volume VII: Stories 
1893-1895 

Edited and translated 
by Ronald Hingley 

Volume VII, ihe penultimate In 
this edition, contains ChBkhov's 
entire output of fiction which was 
first published between 
December 1893 and February 
1895. As usual. Dr Hingley has 
wrillen a long and Illuminating 
introduction in which he 
discusses the many key themes- 
of these stories. £10 

s. 

Towards Utopia 

A Study of Brecht 
Keith A. Dickson 

Brecht's work Is sustained by 
a belief in the pBrfeclabllity of 
society. This is by no means 
obvious, since the Image he 
projects seems often to be one 
of chaos and despair. This study 
seeks to reconcile these 
conflicting impressions by 
showing the true nature of 
Brecht's optimism In relation lo 
his so-called 'alienation-effect 1 
by which the reader or audience 
is encouraged to look beyond th«- 
chaos of Ihe present Into the 
Utopian potential ofthe future. £10 

Faction 

and Parliament 

Essays in Early Stuart 
History 

Edited by Kevin Sharpe 

These essays question the 
traditional picture of an early 
Stuart crisis in relations 
between Crown and Commons 
which led to civil war, and tlie 
development of modern 
parliamentary government. They 
Indicate the need, and raise 
suggestions, for a re-evaluation 
of the period. £8.50 

Puritans and 
Revolutionaries 

Essays In Seventeenth- 
Century History 
Presented to 
Christopher Hill 

Edited by Donald 

Pennington end 
Keith Thomas 

These essayB, preeenfed to 
Christopher Hill on the occasion ' 
of his retirement from the 
Mastership of Pal llol College, . 
Oxfprd, pro fy fifteen historians *■. 
v/hp were once his pupils. They 
include some of the moat . 

' eminent scholars of the period, 

. and (heir contributions oover 
h>apy different aspects and ■ 
Interpretations of the themes . 
that have concerned him. . £12.50 

Anselm and 
Talking about God 


of Leicester's. soii.:Henry Sidney, in « p Punnet 

■ hoc n Wi. Tf. CVHllS 


Arc ad ion costume,' has a freshness 
which Lely was rarely, to. . achieve 
again. The exhibition- shows h°w 
qiuch else he- achieved instead. It 
also shows the cost. . 

j- . Bfalr Worden 

■frfe Ari* Council Poetry Library, 
which houses perbnps the finest eol-. 
lection ' of-'-md.dern.-'-poetry lei, ihe 


This sjiidy ex amin es the 
development of Anselm’s thought 
treatise by treatise In the light of . 

■ his early Interest In the problems 
of language arid epistemology 
which arise wheni.ws attempt to 
lalKorwrlte about Cod. £8:50 


prlvHegedi- 


country, .vrifll be iniovlps^m .Decein-; 
• b&r to 9 LoP^ Aflfe, Lwidbri-WC2, ' 
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Triple fugue 

By Lionel Robbins 
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LOHU DROGHEDA : 

Double Harness 

196pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

£ 10 . _ . 

‘these long-awaited memoirs fully 
Justify expectations. They make a 
Iimir book. But the interest never 
flags ; and the variety of experience 
revealed and the shrewdness of its 
appraisals must make Double 
Harness absorbing rending for a 
very wide public. 

Broadly speaking, the book falls 
into three parts. There is, a personal 
auction, vividly descriptive r.f ilic 
‘ uulJmr’s earlier life in his family 
and social circles. There ,is u 
second part giving «» intimate 
account of his life with the news- 
paper, the Financial Times, with 
whose progresa his name will always 
lie connected, and the wider |>rob- 
I cilia of the Newspaper Publishers 
Association of winch at one tune 
he was president. The third part 
is devoted to an inside story of ms 
■in Jess well-known connection with 
the Royal Opera House. 

Tiie more personal section reveals 
the character well known to his 
friends, audacious, percipicnr, quick 
in action, dedicated and essentially 
self -deprecatory. His father must 
-have been oil e of the most at trac- 
tive characters of his ago: there is 
here printed a letter which he Left 
for his son to open after he died 
which with Its uniiretentiousness 
mid affection brings tbe terns to 
one's eyes. And the circle into which 
he was born and continued to move 
lias included some of the most in- 
teresting personalities of our day. 
From boyhood he was attracted by 
die arts, in which preoccupation he 
has been aided .and inspired by his 
wife Joan Moore, herself an accom- 
plished and exquisite musician. All 
the multiplicity of characters ap- 

? earing here are discussed with can- 
our and, '-'with on a or two deserved 
exceptions Sepltag j .. . # , 

The narrative of the author's con- 
nection with the Financial Times, 
from a very humble position _ to 
chairman of the Board, Is extensive 
and. even to those intimately con- 
cerned later, the earlier stages will 
be revealing. It. is clear, that the 
association with the bewildering 
Brendan Brndten, with his occa- 
sional brashness, his caution and 
his loyalties, was. important : qnd 
ample tribute Is paid to sides of 
his character which were, not obvi- 
ous to alt with whom be came into 
contact. But 1 though he modestly 
underplays Ids own. part,, it is clear 
to me at least that the outstanding 
‘'status of tiho Financial Times Was 
much more due to the, author of 
. these memolri and. . to Gordon 


1 7 My companion tinned i-» me 
with some iiiiligotion. "It miwi'i 
Urcmluii ”, lie said, “ li wa> L.D. . 

Tli use chapters also afford inci- 
dental rHhi-pscs of liiu ardours und 
L-ndurmiCL-s under which our 
national newspapers are produced, 
more or less at the mercy of 
collective bargaining- All in all, tins 
personal account of the internal 
working of a newspaper office, ns 
external relations and !ls rise to u 
unique international position must 
linvc a wide significance for (ill who 
are interested in this aspect of 
public affairs. 

An equally wide significance 
attaches to the account from the 
inside of the working oF die Royal 
Opera House of which for many 
years Lord Drogheda was the 
devoted and very acriye clinirmuii. 
Its existence us u national institu- 
tion duies from the cud of the 
Second World War, although Us 
world-famous ballet owes its foun- 
dation earlier tn the prodigious 
labours oE Dame Ninette do Valois ; 
and it is no exaggeration to Say 
that its success has been largely 
due to the combined leadership of 
two men, Lord Drogheda and David 
Webster, the late general admini- 
strator. John Waver ley, the first 
chairman, was a rock. of good sense 
and superb in a crisis. But the day- 
to-day preoccupation with the 
advancement nf the enterprise 
which Drogheda and Webster 
brought to the rusk was not bis 
habit ; and the emergence of die 
House to its present intcrnationnl 
standing dates largely from the 
combination of their very different 
talents. I doubt whether, at an 
early stage, they liked each other 
very much. 

Webster's procrastination in 
answering letters wds an anxiety tn 
Drogheda ; and Drogheda's ceaseless 
interest in what Webster regarded 
as administrative detail gave rise 
to some friction. But gradually joint 
dedication to the future of the 
House created n mutual respect and 
understanding, the results of which, 
continued under the present chair- 
man and general administrator, aro 
there for all the .world to see. 

.Lord Drogheda's account, of Ills 
fenii of office is hbt a puekii' bf self- 
congratulation. He Is quite candid 
about mistakes ho thinks he made — 
one conspicuously, which more 
Justly might be attributed lu Web- 
ster— and he is equally outspoken 
about the dismaying difficulties 
which he and bis colleagues had to 
face, as their successors today hnvo 
to fnco, with the growing pressures 
of inflation and forced economies 
in a community in which a national 
institution has to subsist on a frac- 
tion of the support from public sor- 
! vices available to other houses of 
.similar standing elsewhere. These 
are matters the disgrace of which 
is- gradually becoming known to tho 
more general public. The absorbing 
interest of this book Is to road of 
the way in which the problems to 


To the 


years. I well remember on incident selves from day to d 
at Bracken House during the unveil- passionately bent on t 
ing of a buafc of Bfeudan Bracken. I • 


in. the ' organization; and .as I Soldiers of Destruction, by Charles 
didn't regard the bust as a panic- W.Sydnor Jr, reviewed on -October 
ulhrly good likeness I, remnrked that 20, is published, by "Princeton Unl- 
it didn't seem, to me to convoy the ' veisity Press at £14,30 (paperback 
Imago of tile man who built up the £6.10) and not £28 as stated. 


Mass-Observation 
and Fiction 

Sir. — T was two-thirds through 
Valentine Cunningham’s thought* 
provoking survey of fiction by 
James Hanley (NoVemhet 10 1 when 
I cmne up against a statement mat 
“ he could occasionally sound just 
like Charles Madge praising the 
people’s art that Mass-Observation 
techniques' were supposed to un- 
cover”. It Is a shock to come un- 
expectedly' upon 1 one’s own name 
like that, but in this liisinncr the 
shock turned tn incredulity Iwcuuse 
the Charles Madge referred tn did 
not “sound like” the person of that 
name with whom, for my sins, I 
have for the past sixty-six years 
been closely associated. True, train 
1937 to 1940 1 wrote or co-authnrcd 
various books, pamphlets and 
articles, on Mass-Observation or 
based on M-0 material. Rash claims 
were made in these, and unlikely 
projects mooted, but 1 doubt it 
there was in them much, if any, 
praise or dispraise of “the peoples 
art *' nnrf proletarian fiction. Admit- 
tedly this was forty years oro and 
memory plavs tricks. I have looked 
through the few publications from 
that date which I have handy, and 
can find nothing in them to connect 
with tho “ Charles Madge " that 
James Hanley is alleged to have 
occasionally sounded Tike. Can Mr 
Cunningham give me a reference ? 
Did he draw on some secondary 
source for Ills stereotype? Or did 
lie simply invent it ? IF so, I would 
like to scotch it before h becomes 
an accepted part of 4930s myth- 
ology. 

CHARLES MADGE. 

28 Lynmouth Road, Louduu N2 
9LS. 

Ritualists and 
Socialists 

Sir, — Tu view of Edward Norman's 
generous praise of niy book lliiual- 
151)1 and Politics in Victorian Britain 
(November 3) I hesitate to take up 
what ha himself describes ns a 
minor point. He contests my belief 
that what prompted ritualists in the 
Church of England to forsake Con- 
servative for socialistic politics was 
the virtually unanimous attack made 
on them by the parliamentary estab- 
lishment in the 1870s. The true rea- 
son, Dr Norman suggests, is simply 
that they were adapting to intellec- 
tual fashions prevalent among the 
contemporary ruling classes. Dr 
Harman's book Church and Society 
In England 1770-1970 regards this 
habit as (he besetting sin of estab- 
lishment clergymen over 200 years ; 
and his current Reith Lectures are 
accusing the present Anglican lead- 
ership of the same fault. 

It seems to me that Dr Norman 
is promulgating a useful but reduc- 
tionist law. Something more is re- 
quired to explain why, at one par- 
ticular moment in the nineteenth 
century, ritualists should have 
begun to ■ forsake traditional tree* 


lariuu Toryism. My book u$es pri- 
vate papers, pamphlets and other 
sources to show that the. Public 
Worship Regulation Act of 1874 was 
a decisive factor. It is misubtle of 
Dr Norman to deploy his reduction- 
ist law to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. 

JAMES BENTLEY. . 

Maurice Reckitt Research Fellow 
in Christian Social Thought, Uni- 
versity of Sussex, Arts Building* 
Fulmer, Brighton, Sussex BN l 9QN. 



"Not simply, exciting, hut, also decidedly . ' ; ' 
satisfying : ‘ ! i ;: ; ;."V ;// 

H. R; P, Keating |n The t lnjW '■ • ; 

"Utterjy absorbing^. ; • ; ; r .: .y ■ 

Jeremy Brooks in ‘the Siirtday times ; ' ’. t y. 
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Alternative 

Shakespeare 

Sir,— At the end of his essay on 
recent Sliakeapcaremi productions 
(October 27) S. Schpenbaum says 
that we need more * alternative 
Shakespeare, in a “ barebones play- 
house”, with “flow of action”: 
“the Elizabethans knew the' sec- 
ret ”. He derives this idea from a 
production of The Merc hunt of 
Venice at Stratford's Other Place, 
which he saw In the company of two 
hundred nut-cracking ■ delegates to 
the International Shakespeare Con- 
ference. He contrasts this primi- 
tive set-up with the luxuriously 
appointed Royal Shakespeare 
Theatre. But Mr Schoenbaum gives 
no justification whatever for his 
generalization, because liis account 
of The Merchant of Venice does no 
more than describe u Shylock which 
would only have been unacceptable 
in Irving’s Lyceum on grounds nf 
taste: “At one point |hel pops u 
couple of pills in his ninurli: tran- 
quillizers, I thought . . 1 am 

not denigrating either the Lyceum 
or the (Teller Place, hut think that 
Mr Schoenbaum's Fashion able pref- 
erence goes with blindness to rlie 
merits of an intelligent Ju rye -scale 
production in the main S mu ford 
theatre, Barry Kyle's Measure for 
.■Measure i ■ 

Mr Kyle and his actum 
delineate almost every character 
without dogmatism and u real 
effort is made to distinguish the 
rhythm of this difficult play. Mr 
Sdioonbauni men dons character 
only to gibe at superficies : Benia- 
fllne is “ stark- naked " (he was not : 
X accompanied two teenage girls, 
who would have noticed), only 
that, when die main point nbnui 
this Bamndlne is that lie is not 
old. Rhythm is not brought up. 
though one of lilio methods by 
which Mr Kyle achieves it is, that 


Monarchy 

Sir, -—I would not expect my pen. 
chant for generalization to suit a 
historian of Conrad Russell’s tem 
permit cut, and might have antici- 
pated a more savage mauling from 
lus review of my Order and Reason 
in Politics ; Theories of Afcofojg 
and Limited Monmchy in Eorhj 
Modern England (November 3) Bui 
I would like the opportunity to cor, 
rcct two major inaccuracies. 

Dr Russell laments that I do not 
explain wliat absolute monarchy is 
In fact, I consistently, apply the 
phrase to a doctrine whim sugges- 
ted that the royal prerogative was 
“ unrestricted by such communal in- 
stitutions os a re present adve 
assembly of the nation "'(page 76), 
Dr Russell is entitled to take issue 
with the definition, which is rather 
different from denying its exist- 
ence. 

“ The belief that the king was the 
head of the body politic need not 
lend. as Dr Ecclcshal] suggests, to 


is, tiio “ machinery ’* which is used 
to construct, swiftly, a new stage 
for the action of the last scene, a 
correclily ingenious manoeuvre. As 
a whole this production is simple, 
and it flows. Mr Kyle may, indeed, 
have learnt from the genuinely 
alternative, theatre, a phrase which 
means more than simply being near 
enough the actors to count Hie pills. 

I. D. MACKILLOP. 

Department of English Litera- 
ture, University of Sheffield, 
Sheffield S1Q 2TN. 


head of the body politic need not 
ieud. as Dr Ecclcshal] suggests, to 
the belief chat ' the king aloue.wai 
fitted for political activity 1 find 
this statement especially difficult 
to fathom. A central theme of the 

f iook is that many who etknow- 
edged the headship of the king 
enjnined him to discharge certain of ' 
his public functions in ussadietion . 
with the members of the body 
politic. Tli is. indeed, was the hall- 
murk of the theory of limited mon- 
archy. Discussing the thought, oi 
Sir John Fortescue, who -certainly 
did not believe that the monarch 
alone was fitted for political activ- 
ity, I write : " a politically headless 
society was ns absurd a notion at 
im acephalous natural body”, 
fpuge 108J. . 

Dr Russell correctly reminds ui 
that “sheer factual accuracy" Is 
an ideal to which all Should aspire. 
Xluise who make a cult of brute 
fact have u peculiar responsibility 
in cultivate sedulously that partic- 
ular virtue. 

ROBERT ECCLESHALL. 
Department of Political Science 
The Oiicbii’i University of Bep*. 
Belfast 1117 INN. 

Kleist 

Sir,— In connection with Idris 
l’urry's cmntneiu on llemrich vwi 
Kleist *s essay "On the Marionette 
Theul re " (October 20) it may be « 
interest tliul un English translation 
by Don dlfferd was on Ruth Ver- 
nier’s suggestion Included la rm 
Essays on Klee, a Merle Armitftge 
book published m 1950 anddism 
buted by Duell Sloans and PeUrce, 

NCW MARGUERITE SOLMSSEN. 
2206 Locust Street, Philadelphia 

PA 19103. — — --r 

Members of the George Eliot re- 
lowship are tn lay a wreath ^a - 

& H S as* 

November 30 at llam (Swams^ 
Gate, 10.40). That evemog ^ 1 
Woolf will rend from the flgyf 
a program mo entitM S{8 § 
Eliot and Marriage ‘"1 iLi- 
Hampstead Garden 
uue, Central Square, London « ^ 


Among this week's contributors 


GrLss Barber is Librarian of die 
Taylor Institute, Oxford. 


Hshed 'in 1962. ,-h , 

DXvm Bromwich teaches Enelidi at 
Princeton University/ ' ; / ^ 

Jerome Bruhbr’s books include 
Beyond the JnfQrtiifttiori Given , j 

Mary Cltvb is the author of 
Christmas with the Savages; 1964, 
and Jack tpyd thp Doctor, 1966.. . 

Richard Cork's . Vortictsm. and> 
Abstract ! Art in , tha First MacfUne 
Age was publuhed lit two volumes, 
1076-77., / ; 

D. J,. Enright’s latest book of 
poems, Paradise ' Illustrated,' was 
puUHsned -tMs; yfear. ; ■ 

Bernard Pebousson’s books include 
The. Trumpet fu the DdU 1930-1958, 

■- 7;/v :<*y. 

Peter [France ; is I the,, ah&or of 
Rhetoric and Trtith in France , 1972. 


John Holloway's books include 
Planet of Winds and The Proud 
Knowledge, both published last 

fttttR6YD*j b&oks ' include 
Au&li&tus John; 1974-76. ' 

W. G. Hoskins is tbe author of 
English Landscapes . 1073, and. The 
Age of Plunder, 1976. 

Frank Kermodp.’s books include 
Modern Essays, 1971, and The 
Classic, 1975. 

John Lahr’s lnograiihy of Joe Orton, 
.Prick Up Your Ears, was published 
this year. , . 

MXry Lutyens’s recent books in- 
clude Millais and the Ru skins, 1967 

• and The Ruskms and the ■ Grays, 

•1972. > . . . ....... 

’ P;’ B. M^oa war’s books include 
The Hope Of Progress, 1972, and 
Life Science, 1977. , 

• ■ Richard Cro M - 
U Ca ^ lnet Mittister, 

Rodney N'bboham’s most recent book 
rs Remarks, and Inventions : Scett - 
ucal Essays about Kinship, 1974. 


Richard Oi.lamo’s WUh«ut 
Pepys, 1974 and Tftis W" w 
an Enemy. 1976. , 

Erne Rhode is • chik IJ^gppjfv 
pist and author of i n* Q - ins |a ; 
the Cinema from iM u * 

1970, 1976, of m 

J. M. Richards was edi“ f $$ W . 
Architectural Review from 

197 1. . _c poJlc ' 
Lord Robbins is ***“"!? r preset 
tical Economy Past 

E. S. TuRNRR'ii In1 oat recent 
Amazing Grace, 1975. ■ J 

Daniel Walby is rtf/* ' 

scripts at die British Lnrvj 

Alden WflUMAN * s * ..... ...■ 

The Obituary Book, 

Piulit . ^ k CrJ^ V ^i 

Melbourne, J076, «* d ; ; 

People, 1978, 
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Personal re-creations 


‘V erg rough and thick his hair was J Very rough and red his face was,/ 
Very dusty was his jacket, /Very fidgety his manner./ And his overbear- 
mt sistersfCalled him names he disapproved of”. The youngest sitter 
rt “ ilimalha's P/iotogrop/iing *’ by Lewis Carroll, illustrated by Arthur 
; Burden Frost. The picture is reproduced in The Illustrated Lewis 
Carroll, edited by Roy Gasson ( 333pp. Jupiter Books. £7.50), a collec- 
, im that Includes the work of Sir John Tenniel, Henry Holiday, Arthur 
■ swftam, Heath Robinson and Mervyn Peake and several p/tocogrop/u 
ly Charles Dodgson himself. The book also includes the texts of 
Mites Adventures in Wonderland. Through the Looking Glass, The 
. Bunung of the Snark and the originals of the parody verses in Alice. 


Comic champion 


By Gaviu Ewart 

^NUTTALLs 
B og Twist 

portrait of Frank Randle 
j jfop- Ro atledge. £5.95. 

^ u B,hes, later McEvoy, stage 
Arthur Twist and Frank 
f ft "J 8 bom 1,1 1901 R“d died 
j {5"' H 0_was a boyhood friend 
toii*?® Formby (of whom, lot- 

W e ti!I as M fl,r L 0 , usly J eaIous ) ° nd 

1 condcs ” ort ^ 8 greatest music- 

aSnJ?« n , de ,P e . n d on tbe love 
fellow Norther- 
"Utandle’s audience. Jeff Nuttall 
blm “in a Jdnd of 
reverence Randle re- 
{j*®* Gracie Fields Riid Formby 

, SnallT n *ui S i 0uc i 1 '** as labors 
tono ’J l bhik, has some of this 
H ®. was a kind 

■ thoCLS? 0 ^ tt working-class hero 

'fcfied for. the lads but 

i ' s ^DrS MBe 2 ei,ts and th e big 

■ >»eri t t le Ylllalnous South- 

f h8 | p w bh theit* cut-glass chat 

V*f| liiure®*" 3 ?. 5 m5r * 48 at his 

: ^CctLr n d 1E lor ! s th ® standard 
;bftbrn at « no 'w destroying 

;ScS2 t . , i! ,1 ». "the rising tldS 

: <»out»BrS *®°tihus .the aspidistras 
'an^ nd . v | ai ble signs of (ut 
oite« ann« i s P, ir itual grace, and 
Sh a voW J ?i t i!. VeIy °f barmaid 
^Prose°urJ--i ce a c,r ctilar saw”. 
f*ch ai, d atmo^jheric : 

W E d °s 0r spilled out a dif- 
^Ifld bvMi 1 °u wc*h music am- 
shrieks' of 'unbuttoned 

a“®i'wh?«5n^ lt - fr0in Jammy 
out on tho arn,s 
?8gcr thpi5 .f So0rta to scream an d 

felett por?S to n a » !or P ort in 
of call” (Blackpool 

Sfiti* w 11 Sis. ih / 


qavn^Uu. 01 p,I,1 S DRdcens 
bKnttff Wd rather fe- 

“^ler; &e w Ct U P B ° es ?h P 

.. «»e huge buffeting cloud. 


and thou down it comes, gently 
dawn"). Nutmil also has a Mr 
Jingle style: “Bo n child. Don’t 
grow. Can’t anyway. No roots. 
Ilnto ’em.” How can one describe 
a great comic? Mux Miller's LP's 
givo you something. Randle has one 
film, officially, remaining. But when 
the stage presence has gone, every- 
thing has gone— except in tho 
memories of those who saw him. 

After the scene is set, the Quest 
begins — as once, for Corvo. Nuttall 
visits old mn players, an illegitimate 
sou, goes backstage (“ juveniles tit- 
tering under their fairy-doll paint, 
scattering down the corridor in their 
tatty tutus like cabbage whites”), 
discovers that Raudle began (like 
Keaton) as an acrobat, trained as a 
boxer, escaped the wartime call-up 
(exactly how is not explained), bad 
all his teeth extracted so that be 
could twist his face about like india- 
rubber, married Queeiile, became 
King of the Northern Halls, ■ was 
paid .£1,000 a week In cash (most 
of it quickly spent), and developed 
his own line of drunken paranoia 
and arrogance (" manic sadism " 
says Nuttall). 

The old comics used very few 
gags j Randle had three sketches 
only. Variations and- ad-libbing car- 
ried Him through. His jokes ware 
. not subtle, or usually verbal. 
“Miniature oaths ?," "Aye,. one min- 
ute you’re In and the next minute 
you’re burl" This wqs sophisti- 
cated ; most of his material simply 
exploited taboos. Nuttall calls the 
North “the nation’s arse”. .Miners 
stood oil layers of their own .excreta 
in the mines. Anal hdmour was 
therefore appropriate, “uncere- 
monious, earthy, healthy . Northern 
vo Weis are, in fact,' warm arid com- 
forting. Anyone who doesn t believe 
this should try saying “fuckihg 

Uxbridge" in the Southern voice— 
.and then in, the Northern. i 

Great comics can turn • nasty. 
Randle, after differences with man- 
agements, smashed up star dressing- 
rooms j he bullied Uus Aubrey (bis 
homosexual stooge) ; was himsetr, 
, as a manager, a ^ tyrannical Exploiter. 
. All of this Is in Nutt all's book, which 
.gives the true fluvour. lliere< « 
one tiny error, BUIy Bennett was 
billed as “Almost a Gentlemdn , 
hot “ Always a GehHemap ,? . . 


By Michael Holroyd 

ROBERT G1TTINGS : 

The Nature nf Biography 
95pp. Ileinemann. £2.95. 


In his essay on Boswell, Carlyle 
wrote that “ History is the new 
poetry” and Robert Gittings echoes 
this opinion in his new book. The 
biographer of Keats and Hardy 
came to life-writing from what he 
cutis “ my attempts " at poetry- 
writing, and he still sees a relation- 
ship between the two arts. “ To add 
to the many phrases which try to 
define the nature of biography", 
he writes, " It is for me poetry with 
a conscience." 

This phrase calls to mind Des- 
mond MacCarthy’s description of 
rhe idenl biographer as an artist 
upon oath. Not long ago such 
twentieth-century conceptions of the 
biographer’s place in literature 
would have sounded as strange con- 
ceits. As Mr Gittings notes, bio- 
graphy begun as praise. Its impulse 
was much die same us that which 
inspired the famous chapter in 
Ecclcsitisticus: "Let us now pniiso 
famous men.” This was the spirit 
In which Plutarch wrote liis Lives 
■ — " to hold up an example before 
others”. In medieval European 
times, the Latin chronicle was a 
form of ofFicial history and the 
reward for success. This was the 
age not of biography but of hagio- 
graphy and the stress was constantly 
on virtue and great deeds, prompt- 
ing in us, the readers, a spirit of 
wonder Riid a passion for imitation. 

The “ laudatory chronicle was n 
pre-Renaissance idealization of man 
under Gad’s rule” writes Mr Git- 
tiugs. ” The Renaissance, with its 
emphasis on man as individual, 
ushered in its opposite.” In Mr Git- 
tiugs’s view the first signs of modern 
biography came with Sir Thomas 
More’s Richard III , the Life of More 
himself by bis son-in-law William 
Roper and Cavendish’s Wolsey. Such 
works brought a new breath into 
biography : human character and 
detail keep breaking- through. 

But it is with two seventeenth- 
cemury miniaturists, Tzaac Walton 
Riid John Aubrey, that we can see 
tile biographer as a conscious artist 
Rt work for the first time. Wniton 
with his skilfully managed asides 
and digressions, and that amiable 
old gooso Aubrey with his sharp 
ear and eye and nls engaging style 
both welded scientific observation 
to imaginative art. 

“ A biography should either be as 
long ns Boswell or as short as 
Aubrey’s ", wrote Lytton Strachey. 
But it is to Johnson, whoso life- 
studies fall between these two 
length?, that we look as the father 
of modern biography. “Life Itself 
is what interests Johnson, and what 
he assumes will interest us”, writes 
Mr Gittings. This is surely correct, 
but I wish ho had found room to 
quote and comment on some of 
Johnson’s obiter dicta on biography. 

The biographer's chief busdness, 
Johnson believed, was not to dwell 
on “ those performances end inci- 
dents which produce vulgar great- 
ness ", but to “lead the thoughts 
into domestic privacies and to dis- 
play tiie minute details of private 
life”. After liis Lives of the Poets 
appeared, so Boswell ; tolls us, a 
"feeble, though shrill outcry” was 
raised against him and, because nf 
his severity to Gray, Milton, Swift 
and others, .he. was credited with ajl 
tile defects in human' nature that 
are regularly attributed to . bio- 
graphers. But Johnson was able to 
toko care of himself. “If we owe 
regard to the memory <tf tbe dead ”, 
he declared, “ there Is yet more res-. 


approach, this niirnclu oT literary 
resurrect io ii, which should be the 
.iim of all hi or; rap hers. 

After liuswc II came the Vici nr inn 
blight. The general parade of bio- 
graphy was again nin- of uniform 
panegyric. It had gone hack to the 
medieval practice of establishing 
heroism and npp[.uuKtig public 
virtue. "This was almost entirely 
due to the Evangelical movement 
and its hold oil the emerging middle 
classes", Mr Gittings writes. 

The Evangelical doctrine of salva- 
tion, and the exclusiveness of 
those saved, laid tremendous, ami 
to us now frightening stress on 
conduct to maintain that state. No 
umusemcnr, no relaxation, no light 
nr trivial reading in particular, 
was permitted. . . . Every word 
must be improving. . . . The 
effect on biography, still more 
on biographers, was disastrous. 
The biographer’s heroes and 
heroines could do no wrong ; and 
any that they did was swept under 
the curpei. 

In a review of Lockhart's Walter 
Scntt, Carlyle uttered u lyrical com- 
plaint against Victorian biography. 
"How dcliciito decent", he pro- 
tested, ‘‘is English biography bless 
its mealy mouth ] *’ 

A Damocles's sword of Respect • 
ahility bangs fnr ever over the 
i»o*ir English llifc-writer (sis it 
does over poor English life in 
general), and reduces Him to the 
verge of paralysis. . . . The 
English biographer hns long felt 
that If in writing his biography 
he wrote down anything thnt 
could by possibility offend any 
man, he had written wrong. The 
plain consequence was tiiar, 
properly speaking, no biography 
whatever could bo produced. 

Mr Gittings does not quote this 
attack, but he names Carlyle as one 
of three biographers who to some 
extent escaped this claustrophobic 
atmosphere— the other two being 
Mrs Gaskell In her Charlotte BrontB 
and Froude in his Life of Carlyle. 
He makes no mention of G. O. 
Treve lyan’s Macaulay, Morley's 
Gladstone, Stanley's Arnold, Ward’s 
Newman or Samuel Smiles’s Lives 
of the Engineers, all of them 
recently used. by A. O. J. Cockshuc 
ifi Truth to Life to demonstrate that 
for “ nearly two centuries wo have 
been living jit a golden age of 
biographical writing”. Mr Gittings 
believes that this scum of gold is 
only half a century long. “These 
fifty' years have been .a golden age 
of biography”, he writes, juid goes 
on to describe modern biography as 


on to describe modern biography as 
" one _ of the most satisfying and 
established achievements of our 
present age”. If we are to judge 
bv what remains in print then Mr 
Gittings must have the edge of the 
argument over Mr Cocksfaut, but t 
wish he bad. taken the argument on. 


grapher-s ; lie believes lh.it, rii-co 
nil Lives must be personal, mir pust- 
Freiidiiin spirit of self-analy-.ts bus 
niadu its more honest bingrapticrs ; 
and lie recognizes that liingraphy 
today is more dramatic and cm.scr 
to life i bun at any time siiicu John- 
son and Boswell. “Biography is no 
lunger viewed us a kind nf poor 
relation tn cither literature nr Ids- 
lory", Mr Gittings happily inn- 
eludes.' "It is even academically 
recognized. . . Courses nrc la light, 
and students gain credits purely 
in biography," 

These are certainly bar time; trie 
signs of nn advance by the clouds 
nf respectability. But for th* most 
part f ‘ hi ogra fiends ” as Joyce railed 
them are still much feared. Every 
great man lias his disciples, Oscar 
Wilde wrote, and It is always Judas 
who writes the biography. “ While 
there’s death there's hope ”, said 
James Pope-Hennessy, but biography 
tins been seen by many as adding 
it now terror to death. Auden, Eliot, 
Mail* hum, Orwell all stipulated tb«u 
no biography should be written of 
t Jiciii. This "golden »Se " of 
biography ling been deplored bv 
many reviewers of biographies wlui 
class it as a peculiarly English sub- 
stitute for genuine literary criticism, 
lor biography is not geiicrnllv 
t«rc:ued as pan of literature but part 
of journalism: it finds little place 
>n encyclopaedias of “creative” 
writing, but is given long reviews 
in rhe newspapers. 

Like some illegitimate child of 
History and the novel, It is still out 
in the cold and this, though unctnn- 
f or table for biographers, is prob- 
ably good for their books. For it 
helps to keep them In closer touch 
with actual life, from which its 
energy arises, rather than lying 
under . ilie artificial sun of academe 
where too much literature now 
busks away its vitality. 

George Herbert : An Annotated 
Bibliography of Modern Criticism 
1905-1974 by John R. Roberts 
(280pp. University of Missouri Press. 
£28) includes descriptions of 800 
.items or Herbertiaua beginning with 
the three-volume edition of The 
English Works edited by Ms name- 
sake, Gearge Herbert Fainter. Other 
items range from “very manor 
efforts, often more inspired by 
Christian zeal and cntHusIaxin than 
by critical thought end reflection " 
to “major contributions to tmr 
understanding and appreciation not 
only of the poetry and prose of 
Herbert but also of tho art and sensi- 
bility of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, of metaphysical poetry and 
poets as a whole, 'aud, in some cases, 
even of the very nature of poeti? 
Itself and of tho poetic process'*. 




he declared, " ttiera is yet more res-, 
pect to be laid to knowledge, to vir- 
tue and truth. There are many who 
think It an act of piety to hide the 


faults of their friends, even when 
they can no longer suffer by their 
defection.- We ; therefore see whole 
ranks of- characters adorned with 
. uniform panegyric, and not to be 
known from ono another but; by 
; extrinsic and casual' dreums lances,” 

Johnson was Jiicorrigibly preoccu- 
pied with bubian nature and Boswell 
was nn dnVetcrate gossip, Brit Bos- 
well took Jbhnson’S . precepts to 
heart arid in his Life of Johnson 
brought him wonderfully ^bdek to 
life for us. Those who prldo them- 


Tlie man who- brought back to 
biography what It had lost since 
Boswell wns, Mr Gittings regrets, 
Lytton Strachey.’ If only k could 
have been someone else E Strachey, 
in his fashion, • was as disreputable 
h character as Boswell. He appears 
in Mr Gittirigs's pages ns 'a self- 
contradictory figure, doing the right 
things for all the wrong reasons, 
relynig on third-hand sources, using 
passages without -proper ackiiow- 
ledgmont, substituting psycho- 
logical innuendo- and sex for God 
and religlou. And yet : “After 
.Strachey, no good biographer has 
.dared to be loss than an - artist. 
Biography designed os literature 
derives maittiy from him." 

Mr Gittings, ihas written a know- 
ledga.blc, vise and oba-nnlng book : 
but it is too. alight.. Based on. the 
Jessie and Joint- Danz ..Lectures 
which he delivered at tfao Univer- 
sity, of W^sliipgto'.Q, Seattle, in- June 
1977, it was planned as “a compre- 
hensive view of -biographical writ- 
ing by. .English' writers on English 
subjects” , As such it Is inadequate 
since, .'as Mr. .Gittings himself admits, 
a “much longer book wpuld have, 
bean peeded. to .do Justice to the 
whole sweep of. biographical ..writ-, 
lug?.. .It Is a- double pity that, Mr 
Gittings did not take trie chance .of 
doipg thj? when translating bis lec- 
tures into, a .book .instead .of re-! 
producing .them “iyith. -very little 
alteration”, A substantial critical 
survey '.of- modern biography j?; 
badly heeded «itd few could do It! 
with Mr Gittings'-s lightly-worn 
scholarship, liis quiet and sensible 
approach and his engaging optimism. 

For Mr 'Giftbiks Js aH optimist—: 

E erhaps . eyery. biographer needs to 
a.:;.. Be tflghtly. sees . the ' gaiu 


Now ready 
Anthony Trollope: 
His Art and Scope 

IV D. ltj wards, 1 

j:s.5o ' 
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beautifully emoaunea ana . prize- 
mil ni rig book, but they will , i fever 
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recordings of the coniplcle 
; works of Shakespeare, 

■ quality productions 
pejlormed Jay. famous . 

actors, Jtlcalfls qn 
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p'<ri, jofrieii M^'Abhc^wuad'^Vu fl ^ ,a ich\U : 2 J '3 , idn !i£ By Mary Clive 

npc l if sLxfoi'ii nmrs®ri!g ipclls* if «leS!>ti.i« cliuniher uf the House of ~ r r.~ J : ?T 

leave from the army, founded vari- Commons^' Five ycar . s !"[ cr, f /"[“ J n (.COLETTE BliVMt 

sr fiJtt 

^irfi .-.s Health Services Officer For their way. while luting. 


Richard Marsh, f.»r his he left Parli ante ut for rhe BriiWr 


By Janet Morgan 


ItmiF.Kl IIOOTIIRY : 

. lluoihby 

Kerni! fictions of h Rebel 
272pp. Hutchinson. £6.93. 

lticiiMin marsh ; 

. OK (he nails 

214pp. WeideufuJd and Nlcolson. 

. EG.95. 


bridiic. Ted grumbled , 

srjSb ta . , isiia'a-4e 

second family. Susannah « 1 

and violent, though Xi?' 0 '*’ 
clepuntly dressed, SI s h c K , Mr ' 
owe by die people of the ^8? 
She was helped with hw » ** 
i by Elie JabEnei, B "j&L 

wllO llVOH lionrhv — J “l™ ?«» 


A President in private 

By Alden Whitman 


ye-trs as Health ^ivicpOftceifo. ™ the cltnirman To construct a consecutive narrative hod acted ns ba^iffduSiblf 1 

tl,e Notional Union of Pubh E i- ^f ^NcwVpuper Publisliers’ Asso- out of scrappy records covering a ul.se.ices of the MajoS "V* 
ployees and ib 1M lie become cUaicn\ati of Allied Invest- couple of centuries is not easy ami noh’s children use? £ kV Su * 

Labour member for Greenwich, lie i» , dl'Ilhuiinn. Nicolette Devas bus dealt with the t lie banisters to Iis2 n , * V 1 ' 

problem of how to present the mother shouting at piu. i. 
story of her mother’s uimsuul, but rentier enjoyed hearina h m . r * 

Kaillii ilnxmimnlAlf fnnnlv IV in I PI - - lib., „ .1-.. . n B nun Cur,: ! 


r;r. - w f n . «i evt . n vum mean and, in ultimate disillusion 

held that s«.at foi eleven yui>. ment( haj announce d \^ s intention 

Thus both authors entered the 0 f vo ting Conservative at. the next 


COUI1U UIUI LUU1IU, Hie mn«n uiuiglltei, 1 VOlina ■ [ala. 

pausing to admire tlie view, now belled and eloped with . n.; 
dashing off at a tangent, While tlie Irishman. 8 

reader, provided mercifully with Nicolette „ 

good maps and a genealogical table, Wfl ” £^nd!v tn r l 

ieal, ti.e efforts to prevent a Second ffie ’towa?* the Allows as best he can. visit to Bel oBU^'S 

torld War more vivid than _the ° ci ,1 fa st"l" of The start mg- point is a French mother was by then m fi 

tivitio. of thfl l?64-7« I Labour ■Gov; (.rmhouK.' the,M.I,on Mnloli., ,n „M»- ..A 


Lord Boothby, at seventy* ight.^ is 

book 1 ld o" ,a memoriiiS aS which might Hme dint makes Lloyd C&ortP' foui,tlly distasteful, 
otlierwise be forgotten Sir Roosevelr, Chureh ill, se^ more u - T | lt . fundamental difference in 

ith-hurri Marsh, now fifty, iniddle- Jeresii'ig iJian Bevan, Gaitskell oi „ tr j ri|(1| . (V ltich Boothby, at one end 
ouL*d, has set down the story of Wilson, and the Slump, the Ne v ^ ^ spectrum, and Marsh, at the 

the first half of his life, “to close Deal ™».r « - - 1 . -■ 

the pages of the pnst” after the Won 
dentil of his second wife. Both activities 
mark on end but, while Boothby ernmeiu 
. finishes Ills rein ini see nee -i _ with n perspectives 
. draft programme for his own chronological 
memoriwl concert, Mursh hi n« at B(JOchljy 

fwv e iL° co!mec e ted ff not' Just with *» "the 'now notorious passages ’about English Quakers descended' on a great relief— and eVc'njDsJfri^’ 
,h ?y £ JS tE 5 Sir Winston Chur dim. compassion- Consumes, having somehow dis- Durin _ the . ' 

eacli othei but also wlth Msiocial atBi sil . Richard, while not with- covered that there was a local sect | 0o ked aftev bv a „ 111! 

m SSSis iswariSSt 

" p d-o i r lt r« e T n r fl ? d 'X d c^ thl s k s sti-K' assS 

S£s s-s s:M z,t . ?x k .“ r, . f 

policy terms. Marsli writes, comm ; Uee identify as the proper young man named Loms-Antonie jjil**' 1 

Wft parliamentary* dr tue^ They would kjolier and when, in 1821 the JSS! 

that fascinated him— particuiai ly t h Bt i,y observing his back and Frornch Quakers were permitted to 

the society o Mumn f, o„t be,,ch S.Z.r,, keephig establl.li a Meetli„-iieu,e, _ tills 

bankers — but It is not, as for himcair ,«oii infnrmtui aimm rnn. was built next to the Malson 
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President James A- 


Pledged in honour lo Crete yet 10 ,,is hero ‘ s l>u ^ ,ic C Q, ' e <«*. 



und to preuch. Finally, in tariff issue, for example, ho origin- 
cbose the comfort and ally leaned toward free trade; but 


offered by Crete, but not on' discovering that high protec- 
mantis iiv niiii- u Je I,ai ? m ? do {t P ,nil1 thot tionists were substantial elements in 
Siied'him as “siricUy thc organ’ his formula ; nor does it invest Gnr- of !? Jlf» r " ? s , H niu } tei ' hls pa , rty ' be began to tergiversate, 

si his party As memories of the field with greater political distinc- Cieie’s‘ V pmn^ni,I C ^ S ( lat ° r ’ w,en aS i S ?u '! 8 : . L “f 11 , * or P rotectlfJ » 
<an '*- p - 7 . i- *i— •!-- ■- v ' - " icmivW hi* Lietes emotional defences were which leads to ultimate Free trade. 


tin? new world which ib opcmiiB up 
before him. Both write to indulge 
' then is elves, but we can forgive this, 
fur each, in his own wuy touching 
and thought-provoking, is moved by 
a mixture Df amazement, 
humour and, mindful of death 
of human resilience, awe. 

in origins Robert Boothby And 
Richard Marsh are very different. 
The first remembers Eton and 
Oxford, cricket, strawberries and 
cream ; the second Swindon, an 
asphalt playground, the cinema, a 
saveloy and lemonade shandy with 
his father and 
mother, a basin 

As a schoolboy Boothby counted 



intimate l “ ' T" — T* ‘ V a ■"‘V. muusiijr. in inner a tells ius ouny 

he was u devoted liusbnnd, If one radical ardours also cooled as he 
?*—!?** 0,10 or two brief fleshly pcrceavcd the connection between 

political power (“ the fab- temple of 


ibidiew ^seplis'on could find friends. 

^ Sx? Ms, Garfield was Indeed impressively fling* no 

W * -'f 1 study of the politics of p««l;IlSVe 0 lU“ ll ?f . Although some may blanch ot Uie Funic ”) 'and Uio purse, which com- 

Jed Age. There lie is por- 
trayed as a President without 

- v - * ’ “**“ — ' genioi to tlie burgeoning corpora- 

tions by arguing that the Granger 

i d placoseokers M . ' ' sec"^ a^CraSiir^^o^!^ caUy than he i. politically. " &J*£*to* *»• 


forth nn the sentimental 
with which her book begins. 
Naturally there bad beeBclfeiget 


loiiadc shandy wiri, Boothby, all one. These wora for Mujolier. Locally kuowii as the The beloved home Mbmmv 

Marsh separate and distinct circles. ^ exerc j se 0 f f (ll -ensic Temple, it become famous os being into flats and tlie garden and fosi 

of faggots and peas. The characters Boothby describes V,.,* i _ eiw J n9 ,Asr mpnt „{ men the only Friends' Meeting-house In were owned by none other ibu EHe 

As a schoolboy Boothby counted are more varied and numerous. j’ s,,reivfl MMument ot men k- him. j.— 

fiftv Dreadnoughts at anchor, above SwlS life from their suTround- nn ! an u ey * for f ^ lnc y. P° n »P pslty the whole of France 
and Mow d,e Forth Brldga. and oSir™ SK- SL.' *? _jSSL"5! -A, ."V...* 1 ]?.. 


i.. .u. „ — i . rtnuuuicii aumc limy malle i Ot U e uiu iiuibc, wiih.h turn- 

^ ose , rvB ® ,i0 ,n Lcoch/Browii approach, It docs niei ce and Industry commanded. In 
I! t 7rMM r J B Ak ie , Wa !i w'F. yo H. ng ' crente sympatliy for Garfield as n the 1870s, lie proved himself con- 
‘appetite for the maddening con- Held both recenT convi>,?« rn nfp T a whh “ modern angst. He is genioi. »o the. burgeoning corpora- 

^vzv h ° s, ‘* ctbywob ‘ - 

luephson’s nssossment nf G„v Al.x.n'd^Sbslf d»? 

field as “an attractive speaker who nialist wlio belioved bimself the ^. e J VM ,“]®° a blunder ” Mn&t of nil thnmrtf 

nea possessed some learning” but het'aid of a new Reformation. His Rf.^ e ^ n ® w?u~?u. ato f ^ shills# u B en deared himself to the New 
taking in genuine strengais of disriples preached the unity of all J 15 !^ ai I .? c ^ l ; t , c student. iheu 


was taken on board the flagship of 
Admiral Leve&on, a family Friend. 
From 1914 to 1918 he heard In Col- 


n.i. House of Commons man ploys an which brought the Majoliers to 
pn risen. Marsh s cast seems pale. effective role. Boothby Exemplifies London and made them wealthy. 
Moreover, Boothby likes Parlia- tHiis— and On many issues hls judg- but by tlie time we get to Ted 


Jnulmes, the hpiliff whom herjrnJ- 
mother had "cursed like a dm". 
The iioinc Jnulones h a corniptioa rl 
jtiune, and yellow paint v*m am?- 
where ; never th eless, lie tumid »m 
to be a perfectly delightful old itffl 


aracter or boldness of personality Christiana in one community, rc- aS i R ^, e ^ g ‘ the 1 ^ Greanbnc kers' St bhii eteUism ^in 

i io generally accepted uiat he lias pent once, baptism by immersion and ,,„j A FJ^tirian. Little explored or ^ . 

Ms dross for biographers. Indeed, imitation of Christ's first disciples ™2®°« *• *2*!®°?™ oratory ployed 1877 ; 78 - 
iWumgh be left a copious collec- m their presumed purity of daily * * lS?SS?J r °iw a 1,l l Ara ij ,Ic8n i? 1 u e " »^iTn, 
liott of papers. Including diaries, conduct. » j!, C j dea nn ^ th ^ pr . at ^ c 

Inters and overdue libran/ notices! a ...... i_ < countryside. It provided emotional minor: 


chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee and then as 
ity leader, Garfield was cour- 



._ - then,- 

. tin London, queued 1 for.pQtotqe 
slept • under the stairs. 


school at fourteen. 

Like Boothby, though. 


Marsh 


absorbed politics early. Not at the 
dinner-table from an uncle who was 


balkbenchBk #onT rtM^less Bdothby dearlng, Boothby with hls dated which ‘his father was a partner. In Nicolette Devns ikitfulljj 
chose to remain In the Conunous slang and florid sentences, punctu- 1885 lio mnrrleil Susnniiuh, the the glniuour of her grasw^i 

even after what appears to huve ajed with terse, often vcrbluss coii- pretty daughter of an impoverished house mid garden, tJiougb n«M l « 

been an extraordinary hounding elusions, and Marsli, whose fan- li-fsali landowner. Susannah was ml nation to find a deep sIOTUiti" 

there, in the 1940s, over die" Czech tastid *', « suner ” “terrific” extravagant and she s pi naked money in trifles is a little 

assets" case. Hls minister lai career MR'ch oddly with Ids sardonic-- and about fn F.orls Court and Cannes T must point nut two »P«| 

amuer-raute irom an uncle Wlio was rasuined flew occasionally tasteless— jokes. Many and, in due course, at the Malsnn ihe sort which tend to W 

Of Jie storiejju Recollection* of l Mnjoller. Jibe, old’ farmhouse she the credibility of 

a result of chance and indiscretion), * el 

but he stuck it out. In 1918 lie went 8 rnn “»u ,t r ‘"S «• munui huh staiica water-ciosots trom tnc Army out mu cornu imn ““Jj ma 

to tlie Lords. acquaintances of the authors; they and Navy Stores, a both homed by of a large pineapple? Aid 

are none the worse for rehearsal a steam-engine, a tennis-court, a fastidious Susannah 

and each of tlieso books does, In- croquet ground und a mosquito- 
deed, constitute a summing-up. proof garden puvHfou equipped for 


ILjuiTi I J * , quicitiy i or economic reasons our, greaiesr orators, out lie was onJy Pew tusilKen mm, not even ills 
work 0,1 r cr with help from relatives, Eliza one of scores who could hold an constituents whose basic interests 
aTmS ? r “ ve yearswneu managed to survive husbandless audience transfixed for two or three he thwarted. His lack of enemies 
affMi.; V-JJj fop 8 ? me y en,s > lavlshil, g thfl while hours. and Ws certified conservatism 

Si n nrntnfL an nb undant mid possessive love Such oratory, carefully cultivated helped to make him die compromise 

iflchlnn Rt n teTT,,i»«...L "n,,? Jl on James. Eventually she remarried .and, pruned of. excessive gestui-e, Republican ctuadidflte on tho tliiity- 
Sr oi Thl nSAS, C A 18+2. but the couple split up was among Garfield's niott solid slxtrfi ballot fn 1880. It was 
-.iVJ - a yem- later in what are still 


political assets. 


skin 


tfrae^lv (ll 0 |^ r ^ , i > ,n'!f£,. n llie niinn 1 mysterious chcu instances, and the shrewdly remarks that Garfield sought, as he asserted he had 

K stepfu tlier was erased from Gar- tliought politics consisted chiefly of not searched out other 

"jw, wedging the saino somcos ns aQ f d - 8 history. She expurgated her making speeches.) Running for the ties, 


nomination he insisted he had nor 

e had 
ortuni- 


or from, a father who had beaten 
Baldwin In a school fathers' race 
(by accidentally winding him with 
his elbow), but fpm Albert Neal, 
an evacuee taken ip by his uncle, 
the secretary of the Swindon Com- 
munist Party, and from reading two 
newspaper^ a day -■ to his grand 

unch 


Boothby asserts that on radio and 
television lie felt " at home from the 
start", more so' than in the House 
of Commons. As Lord Woolton re- 


silver tonpot on a 1 «J fW " r | 
suruly she used a kettle r 


S-Sf. £*''«** 1 “ 1,7,ch ^ d I marked, WmUism," radio'and 'tcle- 

^ on offered a perfect career' for 
d ecu (ie. Tie realised that, by an MP with a safe scat, who was no 

K° Ur lr °i^ S i m .llos pu good nt Intrigue and incapable of 
all fronts she would be in such' a Wnlno mnii>h •im* rnmin.>nM. 


good mood that I, would certainly 
: obtain (he price of a cinema seat. 
'.Tl>o skill came in getting them back 
Into their real position over the 


keening his mouth shut. Comfortable 
with musicians and writers, . pos- 
sessed of a -burgundy voice, thick 
mia ciieir reru noninau aver me «0.d ompliatTc eyebrows, defin- 

f ow day7l,ra "™ie S oT s ™. “ d “ail'"® 

ttglc withdrawals, without upsetting. -- 

lier. I have always thoueht that SJ reQ Hl ro ® ■ ■ — — 

Montgomery end Auchl nleck fouglit jS.”*® •JP. le * J iMl ® lar » er ]. han LORD LOVAT » 
i far le.. (lUEicult war than I." ■ MrM 


Commando style 


By Bernard Fergusson 


We were born witliin two months Guards before transferrins ^jJ 
of each other, and at one time I tary allegiance to part- . 

knew him well, tliough I have not in the Lovat Scouts, t i 
seen him for thirty-five years. But bis father had raise L f jerult* £ 
many of the friends and contom- gillies and kee^eij m (p|1 y 


...J L1MI1 LU 0A01L.1HB, jn W A Uaim.J. .* 

After -fL ■ brier 'spoil ; in WaRjar different arena,- skULs of argument, A Memoir 
, Monckton’s chambers,' Boothby was 1 debate, presentation an d self-pi-ojec- 397pp. We 
, ijivited in 1928 -to -join -Baldwin’s tion. The media gave Boothby more £7.95» . . . 

J ecr.etariat In the same; year he obvious power than Parliament 
ougjht hls. first election and in 1924 did, J>ut they- only! augmented 
-became the Cbiisbrvattve ' member . world of flamboyant Eccentrics 


Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 


for East Aberdeenshire, a constitu- sonsltlve performers, 
ency lie was to represent for thirty- 


and Tlie many Lords Lovat (the author r i taiU gi a 
of March i Post is the seventeenth) 

Sir Richard, by contrast- could Rod their offs: 

’ ' ' ‘ “ notable over 


poraries of whom he writes, bf Hie Souith toned iffllw^'^ucotor tSiiS into the world of the intellect., . 

whom all too many were kiUod in which the only county H^ MUilcIsn, * eauca,Q1 turnetl 

the war. were friends of mine also ; friendly rival, 

and it Is good to see their virtues recruited from m by'^*,S!ui 
so - generously and worthily extolled. f ® r * feji Qm l v P the tlfl» , «? r b ^Sl 
,.Tt is tempting to twit Lord Lovat outi he Had had .various * ^ M 
. for his mis-spelling of proper names hi the Americas.- 0 ff)ccfi| 

and other solecisms: Chausd for inertia of his ' conl ?u* ^oivly-rtlwa 
Jacobs for Jacob, he transferred tt L 0i1 mi dffl 


lira dll cad iii,, f rii k iw!1 v tl, «i with anger. Leech/ Brown unoer two nours m lengcii, Larei Garfield’s campaign was notable 

stujy. (I I is y SU g fiCSt that the second marriage 0I >, when lie was earning Blaine s as the first in wbmh a candidate 

B-n, . . , , ,, , "deeply complicated James’s feel- encomium, lie was counted on as personally elicited the financial 

ii]Z r»S,i ‘' flDC J' essentially (ho j llES about hls mother ", since ot the wheeJhorse orator. Complain he support of the big bankers and 

‘T 1 » about Gai-field. A* fifteen he wos alternately a cling- might af fatigue, headaches, or dvy- industrialists. He would have 

m aumm.PM.j I- «*--* - ness 0 / throat, he was invariably npproacllfid the original John D. 

good for a two-hour stem-winder. Rockefeller, but was warned off 
Hls throbbing, organ-roll voice, once by wiser heads. The compact 

loosed,, seemed to hovo a power of between the Republicans and the 
Its own. tycoons virtually ended the riotous 

The auburn-bearded Garfield of hood ling of rim Grant-Haves era 

1860 was "a fair, massively built »'“} paved the way for McKinley 

man, a little overweight but with nnd . ™*rk Hanna, who incidentally 

sturdy limbs, who conveyed a sense n,a ^ e ,* 11S debut in the Gai field 

BB*S* success story. Gar- which he yielded to her pleas to Brown say, adding i "His dress was f Both books slur over Garfielcl as 

[fids life wn s actually tangled attend a churoh-run ?chool, the like - a farmer's, JEosq and (slain g ■ watprshod politician to empha 

, L.^tjndictions : a pacifist seven teen-year-old’s first venture his bearing. In rape 1 ““' ‘“ J — 


I H - wmmarited by Professor Fes 
j T’.rils view argues that 
hu career seemed to embody the 
owional ideal of the self-made 
^ In ® from lo ? cabin to 
”51*5, House In unbroken ascent. 


lug mother’s boy and a resentful 
runaway. 

This was when he had his brief 
experience as a canal buy, guiding 
barge horses on the tbwpftth 


epose, was a trifle hls emotional and personality 
tiill-browed. contradictions. And both, of course, 



TicWC" „ ana a nmn j 1e W as ltkaOle anu tnac ne nnn 

“n-aouBts ■ who, wos, at « 6 o 0 d times ” learning the , rudi- 
' hish c 9 llv i n ced of bis mcilts 0 f grammar. Simiiltenoously, 


not a Lincoln enthusiast. 


■ jotwua iui jtu.uu, ne • irunsioi*e« ~ ltfH i.™ high rf egril J a 59 ,ivi * lcetl _ meuts 
Courtney for Courtney, Dolan, for Commandos. . l ^(ra , ceBtt B “^ |ill Aj^. jl Bbovo_all, tlie 
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'FanHiiD hflvn hpon ‘'““““J lor vounney, uoian, lul tommunuub. • a--. . 0 \f6 

me ^centuries for 5? llan ,» Mullineaux for Mulleneux, for him ; he soon J»J“ JjJnia-W 
(« J Marmian for Marmion ; for mis- mand. His lnn>» TjwJ 

guodng Bheu Fugaces, for knight- panache, ■ hls 


pot stomach the House of Commons. 

A .back-bench Mf.. lie states, does three things in p <u uvuim ■ ^uvu Quotiiiff Hficn I^ucdccs toi* n narlift ms • dop”” - . 

: not 1 bayejvery ’much tb do. except -\ooto , jMiinie and arrogance. -^.v®Mw5g*ci gS for writing of Ce?editary chief, • cer ^3?SSSf 
"sdierficiaUy busyJV and' u faW‘- ^ ann, r or writing oi hereditary ^ to d ^ d Su# 

' A £ ?o e r P re ra Ut?»1 superior. » .SSM. 

11 It was : a totaHy- : dlffer&t vrotldi . sSmiiarly modest: matt, despite. hls .^--P-htilng Anthony KJmmins In the efficiency- a 
unique with a :trtUcture of undisclp- - achlevehi.ents, his wide popularity, 

)le» county 


M1 esa . 
of the 


t -7- 


umque mm a -mixture or . undiscip- ; iqs ^ 

lifted chaos, of phoaeyness. of hls- and Ws' services to poop 
tory< of' privet, -pr tha hppearart?e of and country., 
S W U°' J -- P - 1? - :5Vhp discovered. 1 'more - than a 

bint^thpt the' Freseri 
regard’ themselves .as 
dtosen i race, . " So 
avray.wiQi. their 


RNvR, end Fltzroy Maclean, his make him on© j; nt Hjmtt 
own brother-in-law, into Parliament ful junior ipdependen^ ^ 
for the wrong constituency ; for of the war. ■ W* . “ wo trim 
' Dido as bo linked" 


physicians; and he died a wasted 
... , , . , ,. . man more .than sixty days after die 

Significantly, in entering^ politics, shooting, 1 ; 

.otes Thomds. 
jfioXd ameug- 
-■ In that, 
books are 
dosbriptlve 

wi r niro ^»«ction i drnivtnn "V»rnnaihc into too miaaio OI loat, ou...civ» everniorq temious qsua ^ow.iond Archaeology, bur thoy ldave a 
co^BS-hn' each ’ bu? i? 8 (fn^T 8 ?n thirst for education was quickened of the theatre, read .dgnosDc wryters hunger for more profound insights 
‘ neither, D " t at home in a| jj h j s re llglc?us faith, confirmed, and niter es ted himself m science; Jhan aitlier provJaes, 


aither prov 


describing 



■ong 

N&.r 


trivial lapses in a book which is, tribution to tnr 


E books rtiff. ■ u ■ Left unresolved were Ms abundant he ; vms careful, however, m main- : • 

Peskin>» /'i!I#- 0 /? p ^ n518, sexual tensions, which lie feared taitvhis church tips, and his belief „ h^ark Twpln- to Reform the Lan- 
_* Garfield. Is a — io a d j|jm imo an JniUfiicioqs ui God. | guage of Italy Twain and Yacht 


might lead 
marriage. 


Neither in the . Ohio legislature flisannear ac’ Seai Maik Twaln lr- 



V . ; Marsdi, iflnletec .of Power : visdft' ImpUlifVely , 
la 19$& and o t Treneporf, in; 1958, Jenge,. s^metiines f ti 
oUntiwd further thaft .Bootiiw.. up of 'the)r Eoriufles,-! 
ri»e, ministerial (ree, in : 1969K he' two ri^UengesAwhi 
resigned, . youngerf - »ackedv; Id|^:.T^ytt; fa 

‘Cabinet; Minister of tile century ” •e« , 6ctedly. earl 
ip; (iPd hj ^e wake qf -, JaniM; 1 i fetes; 


ttRV ® ur l ady . J * „«nn.X se«led on the beyond the powers of Salmon P. fa Twain " slcdtclies newspapel- 

& Q ^rates%hl C «ll ® row c i a !T e fr#i? e Sonuira liucretla (Crete) Chase, the; Ohlodn , who. , was stories, Interviews, speeches and; 

&*'*n™* &L[ Ue '" e , o£ . seIf ‘ oKideStand* thicoIn!| Secretary of the Treasury 3e tiers, many/ of .them previously 

could nossibJy arid Garfield’s nation. His tasteior jincollected— higlilights Twain’s 
25? tliflvwere ‘the war sou red by the fail of 1862, w itty command of language. The 
,v when; ha was ejected to the House earliest piece Is dated- 1862, but it. 

of Representatives ■ as. General . ^ j,j j ate p i eC es like " A Humourist's 
ot Garfield; serving until 1880. :• Confession " (190S) jhac..Twaln best 

j ' The weakest and, most -perfunc- .. oxplaifls ’ ; his ; Jbvq Vof the; ' word:;, 
j toiv section .of- The Garfield: Ofbit '• "| ; Wh^t JT hava'Ldoiie I-' hbyev done, . 
. .deals .wi th the • -Congressional • years . becausE .it hnfa been play, r If,.b: had 
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The loneliness of the critic 


By John Holloway 


DCNIS D0NOGIIUK: 

The Sovereign Ghost 
Studies in Imagination 
239pp. Faber. £6.75. 

As one reads this bonk it leaves 
one with an unexpected impression : 
die impression or loneliness. Denis 
Doiiog-hue knows a great deal of 
modern and other literature, has 
read quite as much of what has been 
written about it, has absorbed much 
Continental theory, and brings to 
bear much that is scholarly in 
more conventional senses. The 
notes are numerous and exact; no 
one will bo surprised that there is 
a sense of the author writing 
among a numerous " concourse " of 
his peers. (This is one of his own 
favoured terms, I think we shall 
see why.) But all this conies with a 
sort of gracious nonchalance, as if 
we are to sea It as just a little 
off-centre. The essential activity is 
other than that: a critical activity 
of a distinctive and ambitious kind. 

Doii 0 glmc*s " sovereign 
the imagination, especial 
literary form; "imaginat 
writes, “is no longer one of our 
key terms ** and adds that today 
"very little energy is spent on its trarin'ess, 

use . There has indeed been an • ■ 

ebbtide in criticism generally. Fif- 
teen, twenty-five, forty years ago, 
when a prominent critical work 

S ppearcd, the event was of note. It 
ominated the intellectual scene at 
least for its due time. Raymond 
Williams, William Empson, L. C. 

Knights, F. R. Leavls and I. A. 

Richards were names familiarly 
known. They were central when 
literature was at issue. The Uses of 
Literacy, The Idee of a Christian 
Society , The Man of Letters in the 
Modem World, Mass Civilization 
and Minority Culture and a number 
of other works, British or Ameri- 
can, demonstrated that the liter- 
arv critic was a conscious and con- 
fident welder of a certain special 
authority. He wrote from a convic- 


;uid besides iliac, ever more sophis- 
ticated liiMfii-ic.il research, .social 
.science, and the whole intricate 
confederacy of communications 
tlicoiy, have brought chair various 
and conflicting voices to bear. The 
literary-academic scene has moved, 


si i fruin the end. But in the finale 


"Nuances of a Theme by Allen 
ni'upJr' it 'is Hegel who "finds a way Tate " discusses naturalism (i e. 
nut for Leibniz ; structuralism and structuralism). solipsism. and 
the imagination can be reconciled, thirdly a tension between these, 
Why, after all, should the work of that transcends and resolves. The 
the imagination not be "suscept- American Slj-Ic of Failure 
ible to formal description " ? Can rehearses the symbolic and angelic 
the self not be related to its codes imaginations us they choice or sha- 


quietly perhaps but firmly, towards the sett no t oe rci tithe present ? dow-box together in Henry James, 
close historically based mterpic- « th c . J 1 jifoms mav bo brought Honrv Adams and Allen Tate, 
ration. Mr. "sociology of «* The Eye and the Mind’s Eye ", 

, s[ „ avo r^j^rLers? 

Hus conclusion n ’ ust . , ciousiy assimilates Pope and some 
seemed rather more substantial in },is con temporaries to a visual 

power creative through its confi- 
dence in a genial world, then moves 


ghost" is 
lily in its 
itfon ", lie 


tation, biography. “ sociology 
literature’', stylistics, and narrative 
theory. The critic as such, who saw 
himself ut the very hub of intellec- 
runl-acad antic activity, seems a 
lonelier figure than hitherto. 
Donoghue shows himself not un- 
conscious of the exposure, though 
it will take a moment to prove 
that. 

The Sovereign Ghost includes 
Donoghue's W. P. Ker Lecture in 
Glasgow, which gives the book a its 
title. Here, the lonely critic 
engages in a planned offensive- 
defensive encounter with one of 
the Apollyons that have come to 
bestraddle the critic’s path, the 
Apollyoii of strucouralism. Which is 
it to be, structuralism or the imag- 
ination ? Hie heart of the essay is a 
twofold analysis of a passage in 

{ oyce’a Portrait of the Artist as a 
r oung Man. First, we are offered 
thn imagination as it works in die 
reader to create living contact with 
the writer, divining bis inwardness, 
dizzily reconstructing his words into 
scene, character, potentiality, arbi- 
ss, astonishment, life. " I am 
approaching the words in a deli- 
berately old-fashioned spirit ", 
remarks Doiiogliue with a patrician 
twinkle, as he bows imagination 
out and lets structuralism re-work 
Joyce’s sequence, sedulously 
extruding authorial authority, 
coolly giving to longue, grammar, 
code, genre, fiendislily ingenious 
binarism, what his former analysis 
had honoured as the work both of, 
and for, the "sovereign ghost”. 
The contrast, Donoghue suggests, 
can be seeu as a shift from one set 
of seminal Ideas to another: func- 
tion for subject, structure for his- 
tory, sign for presence, free space 
for centre, chorus for hero. 

Donoghue does his best for struc- 
turalism, no doubt, but (perhaps 


sue \juuiuo i i uiu hi gaicv 

mal in his pride” representing 
would-be supplanters of critic: 


the lecture-theatre of a great once- 
Calvinist city than it does as one 
reads it over and notices that 
the key proposition— ■" imagination 
would then be the act of a mind 
determined to keep open every pos- 
sibility of ... freedom enshrines 
the ambiguity (a mind inwardly 
resolved., n mind externally con- 
strained*! that it seeks to elucidate. 
But to have maintained the 
sovereign ghost’s claims from a 
position of well-versed structuralist 
proficiency is a substantial achieve- 
ment in the present climate. One is 
reminded of Edwin Muir’s poem 
** The Combat ” : the M crested ani- 

the 
feism, 

and the "helpless brown beast” 
that is always, yet never, defeated. 
Moreover, even If Donoghue has 
done no more then shift the terms 
of tile discussion, he has done that 
in a significant way ; the overtones 
of theology and of the deeply tradi- 
tional will prove to be salient in 
the whole debate. 

The author of The Sovereign 
Ghost is himself no helpless brown 
beast, and when I spoke of what 
carries the reader easily along at 
one point, I had in mind strengths 
that carry liim easily along every- 
where. One of them shows In the 
same essay, as Donoghue identifies 
his cardinal vowels, as it were, in 
regard to the imagination. There 
is the inward and enhancing 

G ower (the “ Franciscan ” or eym- 
nlic imagination) that contem- 
plates tile "rich” and contingent 


tee critic -«a -moralist 'or ■ even fta ifiiiv JhE 

social prophet. Generations of Jil?i 

literature student^ and their aca- hnSt^JiAna 

demic mentors saw criticism as 8tr ucturali« would hove done 


materiality "—John Crowe Ransom's 
phrase— of tact’s empire and 

enables it to became, seemingly of 
itself, radiant with feeling. Then 


there is the “angelic” imagination 
(a phrase, from Allen Tfcte; these 
affinities begin to fell into place), 
something Tike Sidney's golden 


5 FSs& 1|££ 

CSE_ML at lBast to EoJerldgc— lmo the bunvantiv Leibnfzian - ^ th . linguistic , nnrioil hi%ara ‘ 0 „ funrfl , momn i 


forward to a Romantic visual 
power deepened and purified by 
moral inward ness ; and final ly 
comes to rest in the third member 
of the triad (Blake, Yeats and 
Stevens represent it) where the 
way beyond is one with the way 
within, and “ contemplation of 
one’s own mind " converges upon 
die visionary ‘ power and second 
sight that penetrate beyond mun- 
danity, that have their own “super- 
natural aura”. 

At this point, one must recall the 
diagnosis of our present situation 
that was briefly sketched earlier 
on: a situation where genre, con- 
vention, context and lustorical detail 
are somewhat more In men’s minds 
than they used to be, and where 
not all will favour Donoghue and 
title broad style. Not that it is all 
broad style. The chapter called 
“ The Essential Power”, _ for 
example, contains an analysis of 
lines from Venus and Adonis 
that Coleridge and I. A. Richards 
have already interpreted in 
detail : but Donoghue’s foot- 

notes to it look like the most 
scholarly use of the concordance, 
dictionary, and wide learned read- 
ing. His examination of passages 
from Pope and others evinces a 
sharp oye for grammar in verse 
(his analysis of part of Joyce’s Por- 
trait has already been mentioned). 
These, though, are among what 
might be termed the author’s 
Parthian shots. The major preoccu- 
pations of the book He elsewhere. 

In an earlier paragraph Donog- 
hue’s criticism was called distinc- 
tive and ambitious; that is both 
true and deceptive since it is a 
classic end long-established ambi- 
tion, though it impels Donoghue to 


ilieved in one way or another In 
Its high centralities. 

Donoghuo’a work has taken 
shape over « period when those 
conditions ‘ have been losing 
ground. First, the editing empires 
have eroded -the critic's territory; 


into the buoyantly 
fin ala (the musical connotation is 
to the point) of the lecture. The 
lecturer, incidentally, was too rtisd 
to be caught out over using struc- 
turalism as a blanket term. He 
slips in a detailed and judiciously 
chosen bibliography a paragraph or 


Philosophy and Argument in 
Late Vedanta 

Sri Harm's Khatfcjanakhantfakhadya 
PHYLLIS GRANOFF 

■bout 27 B pp. Oil. 100,- / US $ 43.00 ISBN 90-277-0078-0 
STUD) 58 OF CLASSICAL INDI A 1 

Philosophy end Afgvmsnt hi Lsto Mediate Ti an Mdiwadue and plon wring 
study of Am of tin most tfgnittcsnt and difficult works fn Indian philosophy. 
It oonriits of a translation Into EntfMi of SiTHafirt Introduction to ths 
Khsqt/snskheqtftkhSdya and in original oomtaantary bswd on ancient Sanskrit 
oommaptirfM* Tfit . commentary skillfully unravtit tbs compTwitftr of §n 
Horfia argumsnti arid elucidates the fanfo hsurawd Concerns oF both StT 
Horja and hit opponent providing on Important fasfaht Into ths lively and 
provocative debates that characterise the best of Indian philosophy* 

Tha translation and ooiwmentary are accompanied by s general preface which 
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marvel" of negation, whereby the 
mind as it were promulgates not 
merely its freedom of action, but 
its radical repudiation of the world, 
and the loneliness of a free spirit. 

Then, at die level of rhetoric, 
tho Franciscan, angelic and nega- 
tory imaginations stage themselves 
once again, this time as image, 
metaphor and irony. Structuralism 
challenges the sovereign ghost’s 
account of the second of these 
only: but Sartre on images pro- 
duces a comparable demolition of 
the. first, and Kierkegaard on irony 
identifies the sodium-bright -spec- 
trum line of freedom, in the third- 


1 he* Poem; Publishing hvem ot the Yt*ar 


'Four major poets offer sWullaneotiS' 
cotfeoHoris prev!o^yunpubli8hW.jn Britain, . ! 
. GibrjfA ^TacBdth Buying a Heart l i -*:'- 
Susan Mus grave Thelmfpstorie > ; ' 
Galway jKinneU TheBook ofNightmarea 
Luc ion Siryk The Duckponid 
JPrige E2 each; . ' 


ination bears on fundumcmnl 
issues in metaphysics and politics." 
" Tho perennial problem is ... to 
discover • . ■ [how] ninn’s richest 
life may be conducted." We know 
this sovereign ghost. It is the 
liost, familiar if sometimes for 
om affable, of the critic-moralist 
lu possession of the high centrali- 
ties of his theme. 

What we tho deeper resonances 
of Donoghue’s style? They begin 
to show in the most characteristic 
verfu ; resume, testify , recover, 
deprive, ponder , corrupt ; and in 
terms like concourse, or ignominp, 
that come witii a Donoghue ring 


growing familiar as one reads ti 
is a certam nonchalaace,^ ev ! & 
in such turns of phrasej * 
between which a reason^ 5 ta5i 
may swing, doing i tse i f „ S 
t ie process ». One rejects * 

darm” and " patrician ^ n ’ 1 . 1 ' 

tioirs of this style 
uutiior supplies tlie’ve^ 
self, and In doing TtriU ^ 
Bi eat deal more about h m III Li 
h« work: “As for T«e W 
is ciirmf, meaning that it 'issues^ 
from ancestral places of B? in- 
formality, end bears the mSfef 
grand mythology ». "Imaging . 
the sec n ine name we rive * 

“he ie^J. rCt 

certain values which he 
Othei; favourite terms set m L 
dec.^vo reality behind the book a 
little further, and they are mi 
nant indeed: words like pJerfl 
energy, felicity — and on the ube' 
hand; poriiups Donoghue's favorite 
leun of all, exorbitant. Somente* 
in the rear of this curial critidra 
lies a theology exact and predj, 
on die one ifiand, comprdwnsiii 
and enormously traditional on tbe 
othw. “ Wc know that we are iti* 
ing about tiHitii and error , 
corruption and innocence" Dam' 
hue wrote hi his earlier bool 
Thieves of Fire. So are we Kill 
There is an authority and cethofr. 
jty in this writing that, once tala 
in, sets the author's lonely and 
defensive stance in yery mucb 
another light. 

So the ambitious and temerarious 
criticism stands out for what it is. Id 
the last analysis, such a critic dip 
ploys what Newman would drily 
have called, in a case like this one, i 
“ preternatural ” . confidence. Cer- 
tainly he invites the reader to meet 
his authors, though he may nw- 
times be high-handed over them ("I 
suppress die differences. ■ . 1 do 
so tor ease ”, 1ft observes at ut 
point). More, though, he Is inririq 
them to meet himself. Uldmueb, 
It is the critic's own "cerulii 
values ", it is the champ*!# 
coiinu'y of hi; own reesooult 
mind, that is the sovereign ghost 

Perhaps because the literature if 
the past, which is the uniiene «f 
tlie critic, enjoyed a slmpjidty m 
order wliich the real world aw 
seemed once to have, though cm 
it has dissolved into fratfDfrti 
there, the furniture of the literary 
cosmos lias been all large a* 
noble. It has provided _ a can- 
course ’* wiiero society n«a 
seoms only a crowd ; aud toe curui 
mind, inhabiting its spaenuf 
vinccs, may set out bewra w 
reader a life denied us today. 

Perhaps it Is necessary, at 
no Jill in tiio history of 
grub modestly eiong through 
■ ' * Jumbled facts of tk 


source for Love’s Labour’s Lost 


tt* words of Mercury are harsh 
^ the songs of Apollo” Enlg- 
«,iic riddling, curiously resonant, 
line stands alone at the end 
5 the Quarto edition (1598) of 
S-iikespeare’s Love's Labour's Lost. 
ii is not assigned there to any 
soeokcr, and the typeface is dif- 
toflt from that used in the rest 
4 the comedy. In the First Folio 
j 1623. the sentence retains its 
djte, while losing its typographical 
jrtinctiveness, and is nssigned to 
^“Braggart”, Armado. He adds 
i) it a kind of verbal stage direc- 
(“You that way: we this 


By Anne Barton 

Prophet ,,G (ti wY-2). dl " And°rSd . tp ln 8 ratia, e heiself by 
arkedip chnrir -e i a .. sliowcrinc ihcm wiili kutm. m*.i«c 


(l 169). 

B Pl'ophci ■ 171 4SJ-ZI. " A n ,| J , - v ".■O' “““It nciscii oy 
Markcdie sends me of business " 5[* 0 *’ er,l, B them with sweetmeats. 
m c«. <■—-. °. Paines* It is rrue that Shakespeare was 


(1 652). " God Merkedy has 'servd 
ll - 135 ?>- A memorable 
comic confusion in itself, it also 
b ®. hammered home 
five times. There would seem 
to be small need to appeal 
to scattered instances of the 
name Mercad£ or MarcatI6 in con- 
tenipnrary French records. Shake 
speare surely took the idea, if not 
the spelling, of the name for his 
messenger of death from The 


v — ...iv: we 

ijj"), as the ladies of France and 


going to refine the art of comedy 
to a point at which plays like The 
Coblers Prophecy were left far 
nenind. That does not mean that 
Wilsons original audience, which 
presumably enjoyed his work, was 
imbecile. 

The Cuhlcr’s Prophecy is about 
the working out of a reconciliation 
between Arms and Art : the active 
and the contemplative lives as rep- 


i»a 


... ucuLii ironi me — — lives as rep- 

C abler s Prophecy, and from a con- ™ !se,, l*‘l by a soldier mid a scholar, 
text in which It was clearly estnb- ■ 1 . a botit the unmasking mid re- 
SRdly, for the ‘ IS,1C R ° us a synonym, u kind of alias, tiieir crmimou enemy, 


s tucked and jumbleu ^ 

present, not listen, or at w«# .. 
so much, to tho roice of die 
and its verve-filled but non a 11 * 
sonorities. The vo ice, w 
Sovereign Ghost is s voice 
•ble. P.trld»n 


litu- lovers part, SHdly, for the 
nnlated twelventontii and a day. 
I K. Chambers, in 1930, dismissed 
J die words of Mercury " briskly 
i u having no real connection with 
, be play they terminate. “ Mer- 
i any , ne declared, “has nothing 
it do wirh what precedes." Subse- 
quent scholars and critics have been 
injure. Over the past twenty-five 
jurs, tore’s Labour’s Lost has 

S idually come into its own as die 
si of Shakespeare's “great” 
i^medics, a piny which works 
Killianily in the theatre and which 
ile possesses the kind of depth 
ud richness of meaning more tra- 
■'nonolly associated with Twelfth 
S/|/ it or Measure For Measure. It 
id longer seems necessary to 
iiirify inis play in terms of its 
opposed topical allusions, hvpo- 
iherical satiric digs nr Raleigh, 
Gabriel Harvey, and other Eliza- 
tahins. 

In the course of this re-assess- 
Min, “the words of Mercury” 
hre presented themselves ns more 
wd more crucinl, if scnrccly less 
sjasrious. Do they constitute a 
! uaiple statement that, Rfter the 
[Mderfnl song with which the play 
jhj : ended (*' When daisies pied and 
jiioleis blue"), further speech could 
Jarring and superfluous? 
tun it be tliat uie contrast between 
words of Mercury and the 
of Apollo is that betwoen 
;«i«ea and spoken language, and 
in* sentence itself a lament for 
.M comedy, reduced now to exist- 
taL.V' printed page, as , 
m n S ’ hoard alive 
ILf f ,he ® tre? Or are "the 
Sr 5 Mercury " — who, after 
IS*™* lfc o messenger of the 
10 refe > hack to 
ae ’ the G,ni ssary from France 

IS? KI-H/ 10l, i ,COnient * ,n Act V, of 

U JJr . u enth 50 abruptly put 
dfiMnf t0 1? wooing games and 

lij words of Murcadci are 
“ narsj] when they sound wirh- 
wwniijg across the smooth 


C W " “ J,,W, U B "I « »V|IIU III UIIH5, 5i * . _ , 

for Mercury. Contempt. At the beginning! 

Love’s Labour’s Lost, A Mid- “i* 2 . ' w £ en; th e play i s ser, pru- 

summer Night’s Dream and The £S n, j l , H . Pageant” fit only for 
Tempest are the only three Shake- Mus , e of comedy in hor 

spear emi plays for wliich no primary ?J° st UC r ld *} 10 °a. to sing. Clio, the 
source has yet been found. In the history, who once in 


-i 7 „ wiiu nine 111- 

sen bod the honourable Acts uf 

leaders brave” (1] 560) hits long 


ense of Lore’s Labour’s Lost , there 

are a few historical reverberations . . , "? ve ti! 560) hns long 

Renuissance leagues of study cer- S!l,ce ! a ! cl dt>lv n her pen fm- lack of 
toiiily did exist. Moreover, in 1578 Pl a,er,B l' Her sister Melpuniciie, 
Marguerite of Valois and her ladies ft 'f u , se ? f tragedy, is also idle, 
went on a state visit to her *i! hou fi? before rho cud of the nlnv 

s ' 1e will be again in work. True 

I leasuro, “ ubuzde in country Court 
aiul tnwnc./By speeches, gestures 
and dishonest mirth ’’ (]] 587-588), 
has stolen away from the earili, anil 
been replaced by Pain, “ that masks 


went on a state visit to hei 
estranged husband, Henry of 
Navarre, in the course of which 
they discussed the disposition uf 
Aquitaine. There, the trail appears 
to end. I think myself that The 
Coblers Prophecy as a whole is 
the source of Love’s Labour's Lost: 
the scaffolding upon which Shake- 
speare constructed another and far 
greater play. I also believe that 
the connection has not been recog- 
nized before because Shakespeare’s 
use of source material here is radi- 
cally different from anything we 
have come to look for or expect 
frum him. 


Neither The Cablet's Prophecy 
— w cb 


disguisde in p 

(I 594). The effectual ruler of the 
world, however, and the cause uf all 
those errors, is Contempt. Bred of 
SecuriiJe, he is the embodiment nf 
everything which (in the words of 
Holofernes) " is not generous, not 
gentle, not humble” in the relations 
of human beings with each other. 
Under the misleading name of Con- 
tent, he commands the allegiance of 

nor Love's UbornTLost haVmucfi STSSS 
to sliow in flic wav of a ron^pmtlvp 1 _■ lOPir filflers, country JqihJ* 

“died srory E 

coined I es l in fact, depend upon a j s repeated, on a more exalted level, 

in the relationship pf Venus Bhd 
Mars. Not content with betraying 
her husband Vulcan, Venus has re* 
duced tho god of war to an effete 
and mindless servant of her plea- 
sures. He spends much of his time 
now asleep — which is presumably 

" * w hy he has failed to notice that 

l 1i tiSOIlce an *l ooihrtiepttry ih almost Venus has compounded the injury 

ot | iy lmvlng an affair with Contempt, 
whose child aha is about to bear. 


comedies, in fact, depend upexi a 
presentation of worlds in collision, 
juxtaposed characters and attitudes, 
mul upon disputation and debate, 
rutlier than ripon. intrigue Or linear 
progression: ' Both rely, heavily on 
u wise fool (Rnpli/Costard) to knit 
disparate character groups together, 
a man who intrudes his irreverent 


Sw 


ihnt : HC1 ' 0fiS . the smo 

the prelude to 
i^ations, penances, ad- 
® j r ’ an ^ tQ H yrof of 

. — ihnitfd out uy ' a »d mourning. 

attention again, or would » ? J | ftjj u lt , ■ . , 

beguile It 7 Perhaps 1 J lin feu P ® a i‘ 0n 1S the one 
abyss over which, once ntof*i ^"ftt.rAnd.vet one won- 

reasonable mind may swing 




wardly tnau, 
even disquiet 


r ■ 

mi 


Poet of compromise 


whv i And iy et one 'won- 

s tn ^^“P^rc did not 
nriicit iv the connection 

' fop iLm® e «sily could have 

■ “H line *5 t *2r°» Signing the 
, .»ne to Marcqde. I suggest 


By A. C. Spearing 


DEREK BREWER I 
Chaucer and his World 
224ftf, Byre Methuen: £9.96, 


Although recent reports of the 
Death of the Author, like those of 
the' Death of. God, have fortunately 
proved to be greatly : exagfleratbdi‘ 
an Undertakiire of the ” Auaor and 
his World", km d Is bound to raise 

f roMebu of principle and method, 
a vvftat ways can. qn author .be seen 
as mediating between bis work and 


including such details as the recent 

re-dating of Blanche of Lancaster's inhabitant ana ffSKn 

death, with its striking implication of Gothic comprotm^i 
that The Book of the Duchess must hierarchy aud equally ,* a rich 

have been written very fast, Next, ' •*— 

he brings a subtle understanding of 
.Chaucers social and cultural set- 
ting, skilfully balancing sympathe- 
tic immersion in it with a know- 
ledge of the systems of thought— 
anthropology, sociology, myth-study 
—that enable us to place it in a 
larger context of similarity and 
The world thereby 
mealed U in some ways strange to 

the late twentieth-century reader— intensely ", ^ ^ 

one In which religious faith and the appropriate colmw*^ ^ 
military virtues were real values Canterbury Tales 
sincerely ^ held amid whatever 


^ he did ■■ i suggest n 

He was K 

Inhabitant and ‘ \ which, h^? p c “^Marcade link haci 

s JsrGjgfag 

and spirituality, ' wt apa*ji JjL C 
amalgam.. He W 


U now e a|™n a t b,I / hed ’ 

1^1 DlaV Tfc gotten Eliza- 
ptu f v y V The Cobler’s Pro- 

»y Rabori- 


hence hU. assocuiw^*^ Vg, 
commitment to ) {gjra Go 

absence from ut ^ ft*m*t*x v’i;r» Bl, „ w f lt| t the gift of 
violent opposiD^ hJ^^ei^P^P'bitn figure .who 

Revolt. Much oi bB " * anx Mercurie 

dwlvu torn Gods - (1 127 


Kit world ?. We may hesitate at- the ironies— but in other ways unex- 
freedom with which Derek Brewer pectedly familiar, as when Chaucer’s 

10 ‘ rinrrer detachment and pessimistic 
Ctnuceris mother, or from Troilua s conservatism " are suggestively 
upbringing ;to : hU creator’s. Yet associated with the long “period 
!W>st • ot _ys .catinot - coerce bur of national and political decline 


K Mime » 

This double - so anil — " r '~ <uauu 

transition Is ^^ate c L r .f™ une ratlpn, bi 

ful an ^ t-bi,.. ^Mptor of words: 

“.prilid mre .:*** :>• God Markedy, have 

7- -i — . — ....... S'JTcJBi"*/- -- 0 ^ 

envisage; him more Interestingly and ^jor conceptual device by jtyj It al * haired P IcW !SdJ ye tet him '« ifnrulf 6 -! 

convInciorfy. We shall .be^cteiSy' Brewer links Chaucer, htt trated, ^wlte a ^oio® « ^ |t orbing ifoPi ht 

aware, ; too, of wh^e kiibwffl ^ wk ’ 1118 "tm-ld # i* the double far from J' - ' • or h .*? Jubor t ? 3 

nds ahd t imagination begins, for ^je marginal bnd the tran- have been jood m 

'—t--. ,a » iar i- — rails about 


Brewer fa admirably willing to write ^ undoubtedly 

I imagine, her .as . , ”1- do --not oomribution to our undor- 

see him . .". and even, oh one 8tart dk»S of Chaucer. The poet fa 

^Sv Ml0 "*:"- ln ' e “'^' s?s ••TSftf 

’VWi i '*• .. court-. dnH «o li»lMa u 


rails about 

that some of vjoria u*“Zj 
Chaucer "JJfinei ^ 

nhwtous value to .^M. ijrna sfl?, 


Nth«r y/9 ?* At tbo begin: 
hX^medy, the shoemaker 

“ endowed with the gift of 


IMtd.ii.iivb nas\i uviiiiHKiiiai y in uuiiu 

every scene, Rnd on ail levels i 
the 'play. Shakespeare's indebte.. 
ness to Wilson is not— and, hidoed, ^ 

scarcely could have been — bosud Av e gods in council finally take 

upon plot, us was the case with 'natters into their own hands, 
most of his sources. It mnn Hosts .Mercury transforms Raph into a 
itself, instead, In a series of struc- l ,r °pliet ami dispatches him to 
Lural, thematic anil verbal corre- 
spondences, operating like the con- 
cealed hooks and eyes in a piece 
of material to attach the two plays 
to each other. I am not suggesting 
that. Shakespeare . wrote Love's 
Labour’s Lost with the toxt of The 
Cobler’s Prophecy ppen beside him. 

(As he dla, for instance, with 
North’s Plutarch and. the Roman 
plays.) Nevertheless, whether be- 
cause he had $een It, repd it before 
jublication or (quite possibly) acted 
,n it himself, Wilson's comedy 
seems to have fixed itself in fils 
imagination. There, it Underwent 
a sea change. . 

The Cobler’s Prophecy \s a mytho- 
logical morality, a type which seems 
to have enjoyed some popularity in 
the decade or the 1560s. (The anony- 
mous Rare ■ Triumphs of Love anti 

T7„ _C 1 CQ1 F. .. nloii nt thlC 


Venue* court to iiifnrm Mars, 
in riddling hut not exactly 
impc-neirnhle word*, ilitit he is a 
cuck rilil. On ili e way there, Rupli 
Imusux io listen tu a formal ill.'-puie 
(he calls it a “ r.jmui ”) between 
four characters cx lolling the respec- 
tive excellences of ilie court, the 
country, battles, and hooks as h 
way of life. ’J'he enunier Einuius 
and the anonymous countiy gentle- 
man are both devoted followers nf 
Cnn tempt/ Conic n r. and thoroughly 
corrupt. Later in the play, ihu 
country gentleman will try 
unsuccessfully to buy his way out 
of milimry service when hi a country 
Ik in dc-sper.ne need. Enmius 
act ua I ly altcmpt s to ni ur der the 
Duke of Btfcolij and marry Ills 
daughter. By comparison with these 
two, the nameless Scholar is a man 
r.f perception and worth. He can 
see tlmt siiptmsc-d Content i s reully 
41 Olyguros, which signifielh Cnn- 
tempt ” (II 222-223), and that even 
when clothed ill class! rn| Creek, 
this is not u good companion for 
a mini to have. Unfortunately, us 
Contempt pniuts nut shrewdly, 

" though yon like not my name, vriu 
love my nature ” (11 224-225). Wlien 
the Scholar delivers his encomium 
on Iht! life of learning, it becomes 
plain how subtly he has been 
contamiiiBLcd by arrugnnee and 
self-love: 

What the Courtier d roam i ugly 
possesses, the Counirey Gentle- 
man with ctirsses, and the 
Souldiour with cares: I quietly 
enjoy without contrail. In my 
studie I contemplate whnt can be 
done in hotels, & with my pen 
hurt more than thousands doo 
with pikes, 1 strike him that sees 

{pe not I see the height of 

heaven. ... I view tho depth of 
hell. , . . Content Is my Lnndlorde, 

I ieace and quiet are my compan-., 
ons. I ain not with the Courtier 
bound to dailnce attendance; nor 
with Lhe Coun triman binde I 
others too - attende on mee. I 
possesse pleasure more than 
mortal!, and niy contemplation is 
finely of Lhe life inirnrirmll, 

<J1 348-364) 

There is not much of a Christian 
ring to tiiaf ’‘life, immortal! It? ; 
seems to derive. Instead, from the 
Renaissance wish-dream of an etern- 
ity of fame: the kind of immortality 
to which Navarre and his book-men 
aspire when they plan ra defeat 
11 cormorant devouring Timp” by 
binding themselves for three years 
to a lire of abstinence cptl study. 
Raph is as Impatient with the 


ftiulis and pri-icnsions of his suchil 
ht iters us Slvakcspearu's Costard. 
“ L 1 ", he grumbk-s at one paint, 
‘■.mil grem rnlke doo autissc./Paure 
fulke must bald their peace " «J| 
1G6U-1), Hi- inlciTupis the Schnl.u's 
speech three limes with sceprical 
i me r joe tions. Even without K:iph'* 
commentary, however, it would 
apparent that the man nf learn- 
ing um erta ins auiuides thai need 
io he corrected and purged. Only a 
niunieiu after his hyperbolic claim 
to mul self-sufficiency, he is forced 
lg udniit that lie hopes for a place 
at court. When Eninius suggt.su 
that all four of them go off iu dine 
ur ** tlic eighteen pence Ordinary", 
he happily joins the paity, .'md 
even volunteers to pay for the well- 
dressed but stingy country gentle- 
man. ]t is only the poorly clad 
soldier Siitin-fis, the one man who 
genuinely cannot afford a meal, let 
» I ono one so expensive, that he 
snubs. 

Hale ms, as his name per Imps sur- 
gcsis, has hud liis faults and pecca- 
dillos. As well as glancing at his 
unpaid bills, linph suggests ihui ihe 
niun of arms lias “ m.'ide' niiiniu a 
Cocke a cuckuld by stealing away 
his Hen " (I! 296-7). 'Ill is furni- 
yurd imugery, inicrestingly enmigli, 
is precisely that of the prophecy 
winch Raph, inspired by Mercury, 
is on his way to deliver to the 
womanish Mars: 

Mars i hough thou be a Cocke of the 
, game, 

that wontst to croc by day, 

And with thy shaipned spurrea 
the craven Cnckes didst kill and 
_. , , sluy : 

Sun now thou dost but prune thy 
. . . . , wings, 

and make .thy fetliers gay 
A dunghill Cocke that croes by 
: night, 

, shall slilic thee betray, 
v And tread, thy Hen,- and for a lime 
shall Carrie -her away. 

(II 140-149, repeated at 932-941) 

Sateros con elect to play the part 
of Contempt, the dunghill cock who 
.has made Mars a cuckold and stolen 
Venus, his hen, away. This may 
■ indeed . have been -the- way he 
behaved in the past, as Raph sag- 
; Sateros, jljpweyer,. as a aiaipe, 

call diiggest Stulety anti the rejection 
qf lyst.as inpch,ps it can the. propen- 
sities of a satyr. Lfeft alone on the 
stage with Contempt, his potential 
alter ego, Satero9< although hard- 
pressed and neglected by society, 
none the less refuses to embrace 
this false Content. He' is n true 
soldier, not an Ighoble one: "To 
honourable thoughts dwell hfa con- 
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find ia* it' much, m j 
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j,. L (11 129-132) 

that^ if 0t i idca * nt0 
;g <& .-few* ” fa. the 

^PtenSd • iIT hQ J l,s So mex * 

J n ^ aerylce, 
^ l he conviction. 

farm, he 

. : L Ar »d mW ., l to' 0ll i h °bt the 
in;. my 

■ ' I’i.' ■ Markedy-”- 


speare knew, turned out surpris- 
ingly to be more alarming than 
risible. The Cobler’s Prophecy may 
not have much to offer when read 
as a literary text. If, however, one 
allows for the characteristic Eliza- 
bethan 1 passion- for. •.gaHimaiirry— 
for . hurling together: not. merely 
kings and clowns/ but assorted mor- 
ality abstractions, representatives 
of the various estates, a Marlovjan 
over-i eacher. the . Muses, .Echo, 
Charon, and . the Olympian gods, 
without worrying Wo much about 
the homogeneity of the final blend 
— it is a . perfectly competent and 
eVeh Inventive piece of theatre. Like 
Love's Labow's Lost, The Coblefs 
Prophecy was probably designed 

originally For 1 a spphlsticated,: 

courtly audidhce-.The spectators are,; 
described ns sitting downy, , not 
standing!- and . at one. point 1 Cores' 
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li-nt, ‘And lie is foe m all •I 1 * 1 ! 
iuu tempt ” f]| 445Gi. 

r.L-rausc Suteios separate liimsi-lf 
decisively from. Coiuempi. JiL- is ahj« 
in siive Bocotiu. Tile Sell o In r is 
powerless to du so, despite hi’; 
|l-u riling and liis un«k-r standing «*» 
i Ii c real identity of “ Content ’ . 
Roused by Raplt’s revelation ol 
Venus’s perfidy, Murs, with the 
Hpproval of the other gnd*. iiii- 
leashes a bloody wur upon the 
country in which Contempt mid lit* 

S ainmour Venus have taken iciuge. 
telpomene «n take up her pen 
again: the comedy darkens, in this 
crisis, the Scholar finds tliat Ins 
lofty claim to be able to accomplish 
as much with his pen us the 
Soldier can with his sword is a 
mere taffeta phrase: worth nothing 
at alt when tested In reality. The 
time indeed seems to have come, 
as Raph prophesied, when 
Latin shall lackc. 

And Greek e shall beg with a wallet 
at his Emckc. 

For all arc not sober that goes in 
bin eke. 

(II 310-314) 

Like Love’s Labour’s Lost, how- 
ever, The Cobler’s Prophecy moves 
towurds an ideal of harmony and 
completeness. At the court of the 
Duke, as die men of Thessaly and 
Argos bum and lay waste ficcotin, 
the active and the contemplative 
lives arrive at an understanding 
that presages well for the future. 
Saieros magnanimously agrees to 
"forget your scorncs given me in 
peace" (1 1403). He is satisfied 
with a gentle reproof: “ Arnica will 
not Arc. Art should not arntes 
reject’ 1 (-1 1406). 

While they await news of Sateros’s 
fortunes in battle, tlie Duke, the 
Scholar, and the people of Boeotla 
engage in a rite of penitence for 
past faults: 

But if repentant soules may pur* 
cliase gi*ace. 


We crave it humbly, and in tend to 

live, 

Ml- leafier more ref ornul than wee 
have done. 

For pride, we enter! aim: luiiniliiie : 
Fur out pro >u in pi inn, due obedi- 
ence: 

Love for Conlempt, stud cluisiiiiu 
fur lusr: 

The Cub bin of Contempt doth hurne 
with fire, 

In which our sinnes are cast, und 
there consume. 

Ill 1 57.1-1581 > 

The prayer is effective. Ai this 
eleventh ’hour, a messenger appears 
to announce the victory of Sateros. 
The soldier himself follows, led be- 
tween Mars and Mercury, the gods 
of war and of learning. And, at 
the bidding of the Duke,, the active 
and die contemplative life seal an 
agreement in which Contempt can 
have no place: 

Embrace the Sclioller. live you two 
as friends, 

For Annes and Learning inav nnr 
be nt jiirre. 

Counsel I prevents, counsel 1 pre- 
vailes in wane. 

sat: 

My thoughts are free from hate, 
let tne not live, 

When souldicts faile good Letters 
to defend. 

sen: 

Let every Sclioller l>e a Souldiers 

friend, 

As I am friend to thee and so will 

rest. 

raph: 

I so live, and yee are blest. 

How snist thou Zelotc is not that 
life best f?) 

duke: 

Then with due praise to heaven let 
us depart, 

Our StRte supported both bv Armes 
and Art. 
Exeunt 
(11 1686-16961 

Tiiis is the end of Wilson's play — 
except for a generalized anti ridd- 
ling Latin phrase which follows, 


printed in a diifereni type: 
’'Fortune tViiJWw". I; 1 *' 0 l ' , , c 

words uf Mercury*' in the l.ov vs 
Labour’s Lost mmri.i. it is not 
assigned to any 
Obviously any 


H 833 » : Raph prophesies ul Con-. Venus into Jaquenein » 
tempt time. like Berownc,. one day centre of the corned* L At ' ’ 
"I shall see you in a spittle Navarre and his r „„'5 P ,J, 1 
fl 398). Both plays are filled with Wilson had placed Saicro^r’’ 


(iiiniin, it »s not u woi. on u ■*•■*'* i«a n placed Sateros v2 • 

sneaker. images, verbal und visual, of masks the Country Gentleman 

speaku. and disguisings, and both describe Scholar. He then iSKL,!^ '■> 

— „... f v ideniilicutioii of l]ieir own action, quite explicitly, as something churactcris^^iL 

The Cohters Prophecy “? n . • that of a play. Shakespeare may spearean for whiK fi? 
mg source foi ™,i have banished Wilsons Olympians equivalent in Tlu r l l r ‘ 

must be hypothetical nnd, to imh. f roin |,j s c0S t of charm: Lets. Jupiter Prophecy. He adliS lL CoWi ' '* 
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The many sides of Pepys 


extent, subjective. This is itievitublc 
in a case where plot similarity is 
not at issue, and the argument must 
rest upon tne more intangible ques- 
tions of theme, structure, and 
verbal echo. Study of Shakespeare’s 
sources has hitherto shied away 
From such shadowy ureas, mid with 
good reason. Perilous in itself, it 
also seems to adumbrate a kind oF 
Coleridgean Shakespeare : a man 
who not only pilfered other men’s 
plots in a straightforward and 
business-like way, but who allowed 


and Juno. Venus, Cynthia, Apollo, 
Bacchus, Mercury and Mars muni- 
fesi themselves so frequently in the 
verse of Love's Lahour’s Lost — far 
more than in any of the suituiiiuIIiir 
S hakespearean comedies — that they 
come to seem like absent presences : 
shadow characters behind the 
human nctors in the play. Most 
haunting of ull, perhaps, is Ruph's 
prophecy : 

... of a strange time : 
For it will be a wondrous tiling. 
To see a Carter lodge with a King. 


Prophecy He added ine ff 
women of France. * 0u 

In all three of the ,. B1 , 
which, it seems likely, he 
fore Loves Labour's Lost c 
transformed his sou /» Z® 


s peace 


and the Abbes. 1^7. 
of Errors and, as a n-S- 
tlie m direction. life 


■ — t , “ i , , I A u OCU D Villi iv I iuu^u linii » ** 

his reading (or acting) experience Xownes shall be unpeopled seene, 


ay wel be Hint we r ? — vj J out u suzr 

d our Idea of Shake- °, nd roya ty , h do * nde f ed i od £° s i?- e triumph of Love over Contempt, 

rower : that he some- sIde Qnd *t e n°° f oE tlm Kings he should do so by way of the Pnk 
d 1.1 hb lBIUllUthM “ S ? “»p. 
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to sink into what John Livingstone 
Lowes called “ the deep well of the 
unconscious ” and re-emerge, trans- 
formed. I believe, none the less, 
that this was the fate of Wilson’s 
play. The connection between 
Mercury and Marcade/Markedy 
seems to me conscious. About the 
other correspondences between the 
iwo comedies It is impossible to be 
sure. But there are a great many 
of them. It may wel] be that 
ought to extend 
spearc as a borrower 
times assembled in 
the themes, ideas, and something of 
the structure of an earlier play, and 
that these could he more important 
in the formation of his own, new 
creation than plat or character. 

Love's Labour’s Lost, like The 
Coblei J s Prophecy, is an account of 
the casting out of Contempt: the 
painful abandonment of those 
*• mocks, /Full of comparisons and 
wounding flouts” which all the 
men, but especially Berowno, "on 
all estates will execute”. Navarre, 
Berowne, Dumnin and Longnviilc 
may be characters more realistic 
and complexly drawn than Satoros, 
Eiunlus, the scholar and the country 
gentleman. They arc presented, 
none the less, as a quartet of people 
who need to recognize that their 
supposed Content 1 b really Con 


And markets made upon the grecno. 

(II 805-9) 

Nothing in The Cobler's Prophecy 
itself bears out this curious prog- 
nostication. One wonders, however, 
if it did not fix itself in Shake- 
speare’s mind, to issue later in 
Navarre’s ** unpeopled house ”, and 
the games played upon the green- 
sward. In the open-air world of 
Lone’s Labour’s Lost, commoners 


rial most radically *ln 
the women’s parts. He in,™) . 
Luciuna ami Vh- 
Comedy o 

impelled t 

dreamed of by' Plautus' The 
memorial wife-taming motif h* 
its violence and brutality, 
almost unrecognizable in The T*» 
mg pf the Shrew because Katt’j , 
fundamentally a love story 
crude struggle between th e j* 
for mastery. Proteus and Vik- 
tine may give The Two Gentfan 
of Verona its title. In the comd, 
Itself, they are almost embarr^ 
•ugly outshone by Julia and Silr.i 
women who in spite or everytbki 
remain faithful, generous, and k 
telligent. It was like Shakespeair 
that, when lie set out to sup 


py Richard Ollard 
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points out, is too lofty for any man 
to claim as his own. It is almost us 
though, among his other diviuoly 
inspired clairvoyances, Raph also 
managed to foresee Shakespeare’s 
play. 

The Cobler’s Prophecy is ft 
morality tvlt|i classical trimmings. 
Wilson is interested in die general 
condition of Bccntin/England, in 
presenting little vignettes of the 
economic nnd social wrongs uf his 
time. Those “ estates ”, which are 
merely metaphoric in Rosaline’s 
fifth-act account of the destructive- 
uoss of Borowne's Idle scorns, are 
concretely prosaic in Wilson’s 
play. Shakespeare made no use of 
this, the most traditional, aspect of 
The Cobler’s Prophecy. I believe 
that lie retained Repli in the form 
extended Wilson’s 


supposed V.BUIUUI IB IWU1J a p , iJ 

play too ends with penitence and jj* ' Annado,. the Scliolat into 
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promises of reform, with the sub- 
sdtutlou of “Love for Contempt 
L camliig alone, dissociated from the 
active life mid engagement .in the 
world, proves inadequate in Navat re 
as In Btnotin. Hore too there H 
a reconciliation betwoon we aviive 
and the contemplative .ives, be- 
tween Arms and Art. 

A large, overall pattern associates 
rite two plays. There is also R 


Holof ernes and Nathaniel, und source for Love’s 

According to plan 
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tit sweeping advance of Pepysion 
riiles presided over by KoberL 
Ujm and inspired by his own 
Bjmificent edition of the Diary 
no sign of faltering. The pre- 
U work, conceived and executed 
r ib « scholarship and liberality 
^rthy of its subject, inaugurates a 
[ii catalogue of the Pepys Library, 
bviil be followed by six compHtiion 
(dimes: 2 Broadside Ballads; 3 
fonts and Drawings • 4 Music, Maps 
gi Calligraphy ; 5 Manuscripts ; 
{Bindings : ana 7 Pepys's Catalogue 
[tah will include a general account 
t| lie Library. The scale of .such 
(proBramme would nut be possible 
iliboui the generous private patron- 
ip of which Pepys himself was su 
tcuble an oxoinplar. "... Ilospit- 
iStf, Generous ... a very great 
(krisher of Learned Men, of whom 
it bad tlie Conversation . . . ”. it is 
fining ihat this first volume should 
inscribed to the modern bene- 
betor of his librai-y and of Itis old 
nBege In which it Is housed. 

The value of the present publica- 
ns is manifold. Punys's Library is 
Pearliest private library in uug- 
H to survive in its entirety (bar 
hlf i dozen books that lutvc been 
nkssine for at least seventy years), 
h bibliographers and to historians 
«f culture in the widest sense. an 
i^iHiate author-title catuioaue, 
ping (be place, imprint tmd date 
i publication together with Hie 
any numbers, where appropriate, 
if Pollard and Redgrave nnd Wing, 
•w need no recommendation. The 
Bm;-sidedness of Pepys's Intel- 
«imI curiosity, the assiduity and 
wp with which, to the very end 
? *• long life, he pursued the dil- 
ution of his mind, the timO. the 
m0Qe y he - lavished on 
■» Horary, make Its contents as 

and town, were ^cia».rf i ,^SV° [1 '"„ l ' pll0ra,i " f sovon ' 


111 * ■ HUbb. JvamuiiiiD, lusflril, 

nnd Rosaline: four characters wbu 
never mistake Contempt for Con- 
tent, or learning for a sali-suflltittit 
thing. The women of France sized 
nt the very centre of Lop A 
Labour's Lost, a counter-weigh to 
the four men not only structurally 
but In terms of the altitude} ihy 
embody. No other dramatiu could 
linvo imagined them. And by uuo- 
during them, Shakespeare trui- 
formed The Cobler’s Proptery 
ulmosf — but not quite— out of 
recognition. 

After completing this article I Iml 
that J. M. Nosworthy had made aa 
independent discovery of the 
Markedv/ Mercury parallel. 
assay, ** The Importance of iris 
M arcade ”, taiZf nppear m i/n 
volume of Shakespeare Survey, nij 
fessor Nos war thy, however, doum 
treat The Cobler’s Trophecy u ». 
uun-ce for Love’s Labour s Lost 


renmi nod— stability, « ho 

leveU gunw cher^ 


u lower 
reduced 


. . . rcuuccci to nuns . ( _a 
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nexus of small Individual corre- 
spondences. each ono negligible lit 
itself ' 
erod as 


COLIN PLATT j 
Medieval England 


bmlmVrosslvo ^w^consid- A Social History and /Uxlmeiilogy oTSie moat ^ Giles Barber 

is part of the whole. I think from the Conquest to AD 1GOO “ vero bein R built, ioujm ; 

i RVinVmmnni'n influ- OOOnn DnnlU^nn . 1 .,^ Var' 1,1 Unlit. nP -fnrt llcaHOlv fl-r 


myself that Shakospoaro was Influ- 292pp. Routlodgo und Kogan Paul, tit ought of 'fortification « m -. -■ 

onced by Wilson’s play wbon he £8.50. ’ Tudor dynasty ^“^orllb MAJ.CLES : 

allowed Costard to substitute the Compton* Wynyatcs .W" " ""el de Blbliosraolilo 


word “contempts” for “conten^” 
iu live first scene, of Act 1. Tho 


Pew historians have done moro to 


„ acting 

Armado's letter is Indeed full of 
“ contempts”. His . dismissal of 
Costard as “base minnow of thy 


ny English chilimiun 


as we are likely to find. The fact 
that tlie great bulk of the three 
thousand volumes is in English 
dictates tile choice of adjective, but 
Pepys was eminently European, not 
lo say ecumenical, in his interests 
nnd attitudes, a fact reflected in the 
wide range of languages and topics 
represented in his collection. We 
know that he read French and 
Spanish and Latin with ease. To 
u niun so equipped Italian presents 
little difficulty. He could write 
his name in Greek (and in so doing 
ndds some, but not decisive, evi- 
dence to . the generally accepted 
pronunciation of his surname) but 
neither the Diary nor his corre- 
spondence suggest that he read the 
Greek texts on his shelves. The 
presence of works in Malay, Chinese 
nnd Anglo-Saxon shows that the 
collection, for ail Us intensely per- 
sonal quality, expressed an aspira- 
tion to a conspectus of knowledge 
wider even than its designer could 
compass. 

None the less it is for the light 
thut ir throws on Pepys himself, 
has cast of mind, his time and 
circumstances, his likes nnd dis- 
likes, that those in thrall to the 
perpetuum mobile of his vitality 
will read this list. The violence and 
the instability of the age he lived 
in, so much at variance with his 
own instinctive preference for rea- 
son and order «nd tranquillity, 
insist themselves in the constant re- 
currence of u'inls, controversial 

f -amphlcts, speeches from the scaf- 
old and tlie like. The amount of 
theology held by & man who had so 
little tusto for it reminds us again 
of tlie world with which he had to 
come to terms. In this connection 
one Is surprised by the unevenness 
of his holdings among the Cam- 
bridge Platonisis, who dominated 
the university in his formative years 
nnd whose liberalism and tolerance 
seem so sympathetic to his own. Of 
the leading exponents of that school 
his library includes five works by 
Henry More (including one bought 
in (he year ha went down from 
Magdalene), two books by Cud- 
worth, the complete works of Joseph 
Mode, but only a sermon from Tuck- 
ney nnd nothing of Benjamin Which- 
coto. Among contemporary poets 
loo there are some surprises. Mar- 
vell’s verse is conspicuous by its 
absence. MUtnn, no favourite of 
Pepvs, la handsomely represented 
by Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained 
and Samson Agonlstcs together with 


On the reference shelves 
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mostly concerned with constitutional moated “i nd ,9 Z 7 . ,a . w A e 
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subject neves: 


holding the plough for the bdse 
born jaqueuetta for three years. 
The - contempt/ content contusion 
is. 'one that Shakospoaro per- 
petrated in only one o tiler* play 
(Merry Wives of Windsor, Li. 
249-50). When tho idiotic Slender 
assures Anne Page that familiarity 
will in time lead to content, she 
and Lite theatre audience both hear 
tile' other i word ■ behind., .the >9jie 
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shins tenable by practising novelists and poets during the 
acaddmlc year 1979/80. : . ’• ? '' 

A prospectus for institutions is availilbla : from Jo>e- . 
phine Falk, Arts Council of Great Britain, 105: Piccadilly, 

. London WlV 0AU-. . 1 v 

Closing date for applications : February 2, 1979. '■ 
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yeai’s later 

missed and pick 

alacrity, but Dr Platt’s Medieval 
England gets down to realities and 
engages uie reader's attoiition from 
the word go. 

First of oil it is beautifully pro. 
ddeed,. a. -book' to / handle with 


Sf. ft .-ft » KV r e ! 4ronCe bibliography 


eloquent 
and 
the' 


Slender uses, : In Love's Labours pleasure, with scores of clear black 
Lost, however,’ what Boyet: caHs 
"that pontempt . will kill., the 
speaker’s: heart'', la an altogether 
more important factor titan in The 
Merry wives. And, In. Its relation- 
ship to co ri tout— In the sense of the 
Complacency . which enfolds Navarre 


church, at a Sf. 


may !00K p0 riM w^S^t in research fit 


auil-white illustrations plus a num- 
ber of colour plates; and a text that 
moves firmly and surely in what 

S b w a svV'SI « 

Wirsf. ssr,^ sffSfgg ' . bi n f sss: » 

tliat ■ . 8 1 ' e0 t „ ll or • ^ Cneiu * an d specialized 'or literature are available in other 
, whic^aPP^ ^ .. .. _ languages. Having jnasteredjhejh^ 


m 'Uncsco and 
interdisciplinary 
ell that any 
be called on 
tosearch fields unknown 


ton (1973) and The English Medi- 
eval Town three years later, be 
covered a wider Reid and also 
brought to bear his expert know- 
ledge of medio val archaeology. 

In such a wide-ranging field the 


suspect 
village t 


and . his court; and ' prevents their 
success inlove— -it catlsup memories' 
of tho -Jenus-faced Content/ Con- 
tempt of The Cobler’s Prophecy ', \ 

There are other echoes. Queen 
Guinevere, whose rfioqs the. mad 
Zelote-' thought her husband niiist 
mend tomorrow (1113- 
lier one and only apnearance 

Shakwoeate. in' . Xopc’s Labour’s have (heir own: unity But obviously t0 0C i mnnlexity 


the cnlk-ciL'il prusc work} in tin ol- 
voiiinies folio. Drydcn, on the nilu-r 
band, a iKisomil friend and a puli- 
licit] ulfy, is accorded far Il-vs 
generous treatment. Can it be that 
Absalom and Achiiophel, Retiniu 
Luict, Thu Hind and r he Panther, 
The Funeral Pindwiyuc Pncin iu the 
memory of King Charles II found 
no place in thu library of a man 
whose sympathies they so happily 
express? Yet though the com- 
panion volume published a year 
earlier is listed, Poems on various 
occasions ... is not. IJrydcn’s 
character of Polybius and his writ- 
ings that preface a two-volume 
trun slat ton of the Histories pub- 
lished in 1G93 is not separately 
indexed under the author’s name. 
Ann of course Pepys possessed Dry- 
den's u-unslation of Virgil. 

Puzzles abound to stir the histori- 
cal imagination. Did Pepys believe 
that the Character of a Trimmer 
was really the work of his old friend 
und mentor Sir William Coventry, to 
whom it was long HScribed ? Surely 
even if he did not identify the more 
majestic pace of his nephew, the 
Marquess of Halifax, he must Imve 
been ton familiar with tiic brisk 
step of Coventry’s prose to lie 


deceived t And where did lie 
Mam] on the vexed qiieMiuii uf i lie 
authorship uf Liknn Rustlike of 
which lie possessed ail edit ion 
dated will] in two mouths of its first 
publicaihm us well as the author ived 
version in Rnyvton's Work vs of King 
Charles the Martyr ? The from run- 
ner in tlie grout controversy that 
broke nut in the 1690s, Bishop Gnu- 
><en, tvus tlie brother of his old col- 
league, i he Victuuller of the Navy. 
H would have been strange if Ills 
claims, accepted by both Charles II 
and James II, had been unknown to 
Pepys. Perhaps we may infer itis 
opinion from the presence in the lib- 
rary of Anthony Walker’s book on 
ihe subject. Walker had been Gau- 
den’s curate and was a strong cham- 
pion of his authorship. 

One puzzle has perhaps been set 
by the compilers. Why is the famous 
collection of French charts Le Nep- 
tmie Francois included, while the 
equally celebrated work nf Pepys’s 
prolegd. Captain Greenville- Collins, 
Croat Britain's Coasting Pilot, is 
nor? Pepys was so much ini pressed 
with the quality of the French 
charts that he lind them collated 
with those uf Cnllins, In which, he 
thought, they exposed serious dt-fi- 


clc licit- s. Wliuf is even iii«h* puzzl- 
ing is that tlie hunk is dated Ifi'i.t 
whereas .1. R. Tanner t;Vu»««»f 
.Minutes, 3lfi, footnote riplulv 
cinp!i,jsi/es i luu I’epy-’j nqv 
dated 1691 in spite nf the usually 
accepted dale of 1693. 

That this is no more typographi- 
cal error is shown by I’cpysS. 
Attempts to Iiasc nit attack mt his 
old enemy, Admirul Russell, fiw his 
ftdluro to pursue the numerically 
iiifeiiur French fleet under Tuur- 
ville uftcr the battle of La fliiu^ue 
in 1692 on this very fact. The 
excuse (hut (he approaches in Si 
Mnlo were Insufficiently knuwn 
would mu wush. 

Pepys maimaiiiod his active in- 
terest in this splendid collection up 
to the hist. Many of llic bunk* lit i u 
listed were tuiblished in the la.->t 
years nr mo u ills of hix life. Thnuuh 
Swift has itu entry under his own 
njiiie lie appears as the editor of 
Sir William Temple’s letters. Burnet 
has a number of entries hut the 
History of Mu Own Time missed one 
avid reader by not being published 
till the eighteenth century was well 
advanced. The liveliness that Inis 
made Peny* the favourite com- 
panion nr general ions of English 
readers did not desert him in ids 
retirement und aid uge. It is 
worthily commemorated In ilifa 
fascinating cutuiogue. 


The trade in Grenoble 


By Peter France 


11. J. MARTIN and M. LECOCQ : 

Lcs Rcgistres du librairc Nicolas 
(1645-1668) 

865pp. Two volumes. Geneva: Droz. 
100 Sw fr. 


interests and a guide to others as 
to what exists. French librarians 
will welcome its precise nnd careful 
updiuing by Andrdo Lhdrltler as 
they rogret its author’s death. 

To the foreignor this work is 
both a valuable manual In the great 
French tradition tui<l yet. something 
of e mysterious compilation. The 
sans serif type used -throughout is 
unattractive .and left me with an 
unforlunato sense of an impersonal, 
public ‘ Institutional world..- The 
centred headings roo > give little 
sense of structure and indeed while 
most of the works one would expect 
to 'find are there one is often forced 
Vise the author index to find 


” You people who shine in the 
capital have prejudices of which 
you need to be cured; you think 
you lay down the law for the 
whole of France, and threc-auarrers 
of France does not know tnat you 
exist. Books that Rre a flop in Paris 
make the fortunes of provincial 
booksellers.” Thus Rousseau In 
1761, giving a reminder in advance 
tn students nf French cultural his- 
tory that Paris iS not rbo whole of 
France. And of course there have 
been ninny studies of the Intellec- 
tual and literary life of the French 
provinces in tho eighteenth 
century — in relation to the book 
trade one thinks of tho valuable 
articles in Livre et socidtd dans la 
France du 18e sidcle. 

For studies of seventeenth-cen- 
tury French literature Paris has 
been If anything even more 
dominant. The great work on the 
hook trade of this period, H. J. 
Martin's Livre, pouvotrs et sociiti, 
is specifically - restricted to the 
capital. The present volumes, how- 
-ever, provide a welcome provincial 
complement to die earlier work. 
Whore Livre, pouvolrs et sociitd 
analysed -the official book produc- 
tion (titles rather than circulation) 
and tlie total lioldidgs revealed in 
Inventories of a large number of 
Parisian libraries, Lcs Regislrcs du 
■ libraire Nicolas allows us to see 
something of the actual movement of 
books ■ in one provincial town, 
Grenoble; • 


What H. |. Martin olid M Lecocq 
have provided here is an unalysis 
nf the information contained in the 
accounts of a Grenoble bookseller 
and small-time publisher, the firm 
of Nicolas. These accounts not only 
note trade with other booksellers, 
but also record the books sold to 
local people. Martin and Lecocq 
have drawn up alphabetical- lists 
(including sociological or bibliogra- 
phical Information) of all Nicolas's 
customers, his trading partners and 
the titles he sella. There are cross- 
references between the three lists, 
and above till under ouch title we 
can see the number of copies sold. 

It Is a vastly informative compi- 
lation. It Is true that the record is 
not as complete as it might have 
been, not complete enough to be 
fed into a computer. Thus there 
nre gaps In the accounts nnd the 
Hct of titles sold docs not; include 
those that were nodd fdr on the 
spot — it is therefore particularly 
full for die 16£0s when ready cash 
was in short supply. Moreover, 
Nicolas was only one of three main 
Grenoble booksellers of the period, 
be had strong Protestant: connec- 
tions, and one cannot say. If hfa 
records give a rupees emotive pic- 
ture of tiic movement of books ip 
Grenoble os a whole. . And of 
course one should not Imagine that 
the list given here pro ind es an. 
accurate picture of people’s' actual 
reading habits — it does not include 
books already In the customers* 
possession for a start. Such records 
as these need therefore- to bo taken 
together with the Information in 
Martin's earlier book — and oven 
then, what sort of a picture of our 
reading can be culled from lists of 
i the books we buy and possess ? 

Nevertheless, one has to judge 
from wlvat there Is. and the Nicolas 
registers do - provide no unprece- 
dented view of the reality of 
book-buying in this period. In' a 


judicious introductory section Miir- 
rin lias brought out ihe salient 
points for cultural history. Tltei'O 
ure no greut surprises in the list 
nf customers ; the structure of ihe 
bouk-buying public echoes that of 
Grcnublo society, confirming ihm 
the bonk is for the elite. But what 
is more surprising, particularly in 
relation to the library holdings ana- 
lysed in Martin’s Paris book, is the 
up-to-date, " literary ” and even 
mildly subversive nature of tho 
Grenobtois' reading. As one might 
expect, religious iiooks occupy a 
large place iu the best-seller liaf e, 
but so too do works' by such fash- 
ionable writer* as Balzac, Corneille, 
Chapel ain. La Mu'the le Vnyer, 
Saint-Amant, La Calpren£rie end 
Volture, very many of them in 
cheap pirated editions (which ful- 
filled .something of the function nf 
the modem, paperback). Easily the 
largest single section, however, is 
that of the " Maxnrlnade* ”, pamph- 
lets connected with .-tlm Frpnile, 
and as often as not expressing 
opposition sentiments. And then, 
apart From the mid-century best- 
sellers, it is possible to dip into the 
book-list ot random, contine up wkh 
Aniadis dc Guide nnd L’Astrie as 
well a* the ” occasional early 
Moli&re or Racine. Altogether 
Nicolas's accounts give the He to 
the remark by Rousseau- with 
which I began? ’’ 1 

If the history of literature, 
rather than limiting Itself to ; a 
aeries of studies of authors or 
booksi it .' to ' provide knowledge 
about die Institution of Utoratyrp 
In past societies,, then the study of 
the book trade must be an Impor- 
tant pan of it.' These volumes, 
which have clearly demahded a 
great' deal of painstaking -work 
from. Martin, Lecocq and their col- 
laborators, are a valuable contribu : 
don to that fituay^^s well ns being 
a. fascinating bran-tub,. 


out error. Le British Museum t some- 
times italicized like a book tide, is 
at one point explained, without spe- 
cific reference to its library, to have 
become this fc British Library ’, the 
inverted commas occasionally used 
for either form almost suggesting 
some element of disbelief. The work 
rom DI inc Is clearly . Intended for a Franco- 
information phone audience, although even they 
the war Mile Mald&s might be surprised to find the 6ec- 
,- 5 - r ’ » M IC - tion on English dictionaries appar- 
ently under language and literature 
in Canada I '<■ ■ 

Nevertheless it is salutary to 
• ingrained chauvinistic reference 
habits to be reminded that .ewellent 
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By Daniel Waley 




ARMANDO PETWJCCI ; , 

Catnlogo Sommario del Mamiscrllti 
del Fondo Rossi. ' Sezione • Cor- 
sfnfana 

287pp • (15 Illustrations). Rome: 
Accademia Narionale del: Lincel. 

. l. 15,000. ' ' 


erly vice-dircttore of the Llncel's 
Biblioteca Accadamica, has pro- 
duced tut .entirely 'admirable ana- 
logue. This lip, calls “ summary” 
but, it is 1 summary only; in, rf>e 
obvious jtense that one' man cap not 
hope to produce single-handed an • 
elaborate description of 400 manu- 
scripts of many varieties and dates. 
HP has concentrated. lie explains, 
on offering " a description and cri- 
tical ’evaluation of. 1 tho? e aspects 
and data which- are feast identifi- 
able from photographic repradut- 
lions,' 1 1 e,. those concerning the 


forward to 
complicated below s 
Dr Platt’s comblnat. 0 !,. 


oreticnl and rather French structure 


mft dttuV 1 u floblications ranged uisukRj «.» — - v-— m* 

books, like the " Qde of the book the user has a fine, Itis- 


prpbfem of presentation becomes an ii-artlse 

lauuuu >mm acute- one. Here Dr Platt resolve's oiqgtca _■ y 0 I ib, 

3-14), mak&3 it bv taking seven “ periods ” from s0 Vif^?i^% a vas t nriount 

nesratVce In lOGG dqwn to 1600, periods that evldentiy ^ ’rba story 1 ? i 

* Labour’s • have (heir own: unity but: obviously to bc , ^’^omnltxlty 


.one Os rid, that was- a woman when wira toe Angta-Norman 
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yflth tne Anglo-Norman Settlement, 
,tq . tlie economic 
generations down 


t4*«:trc|V0iZ bibliographique and tho information in general is 
***'«*J&?* au J iSnl-r an>i rc.5pn.bly « 

-u -riuiltfinr V s i.J lbb !°Si*arhy to young welcomes this new edumn wmen 

creasing compt^v oi»«' jMSfch to university stitdents clearly contains much new aw terfa 

deve’enment. , I $ w , MMSigff w | reflected presented in whet is. nit. • greet 
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Nicola Rossi (171J-1785) was a 
Florentine who for nrile than half 
a century acted as an administrator 
to the Corslni family in ROme. He 
built up a very considerable library 
and, since liis taste, was versatile, 
its cataloguer needs to be versatile 
also. In a useful introduction, 

Armando Petrucci tells us a- gopd 
deal about Rossi , and his .books it 
is perhaps ungrateful td- say.that it 
would nave been interesting to 
learn even more about the printed 
books. Rossi’s ■ library was pur* 
chased ' by the Corsioi in 1786 for 

12,000 i saidi and passed . with, the namds of. "fluthprs^ 'persohp darned 
rest of'-tlutt^ family:? library to : the ^ titles bt ananymbus vjorfcS ”, 

Accaddnia Naziotiaie del .Lincei |n ' • "-* w: *- 

1883. • -'i.-* ,] - ’ 

' ' PrdfaSsor Pctruccl, Wniself ' forth- 


handwriting, the’ make-up,, of the 
codex and 1 its ornamentation.' erd V.. 
He attempts 1 ' throughout to 'provide' 
dating within a half of quarter-cen- 
tury. together with hypotheses con- 
cerning place, of prigiit, etc,-, based 
an styje.. , f ' '' 

Those ! who Tcnow tfte author's 
earlier writings will not need to be 
told ' that the tatalogue. reveals an 
easy mastery concerning palaeogru- 
phicai matters. '* Profesior Petvucci 
ftlsd provides' fl 1 wealth- of careful 
Indexes. There' is an -index ■ of 


ohe of tnohuscrfpts with- mlhi^turefc 
and .illustratibpe, one of. Owilrirs 
-and- donors,- ope -of- copyists' and 


places of copying, one of \ncipfr$, 
finally one of. dated and daw bio 
manuscripts. It /a- particularly «tr Ik- 
ing that., of a total , of fome 368 
manuscripts described; as many as 
fifty can be asaipted to precise 
dates in the., fifteenth century.. 
Occasionally the. dates are Interest- 
ing In that- they challenge received- 
vfetva about caste and readership j 
tor instance the Boccaccio De 
mulieribug Claris (admittedly In 
the vernacular) . bf . 1460 is a . re- 
minder that not all Italians found, 
that author’s Latin works out of date 
Itv the. -heyday of. the humanists. 

Inevitably there are ’ a few slips 
and misprint^. , Nicholas IV ondc 
appears -iii . place of Nicholas V 
(p 107) . anil Cardinal : Reginald 
■^Pocle ” (for Pole: -p 221). Also 
Robri MS 60 .'was bought for tbj-ee 
ducats at Venice ad 'publicum in- 
cantutn . . super p Undo Stmcti 
Marcl' and RosM MS 127 once 
belonged to ‘ a [pupil 'of master 
Gabriele of Coiicorezzo gut csi 
bonus ritaglster, fn sifn arte non csi 
indoctm: -but' neither of these 
mecfcs oJL information gets Into the 
[ndekes,' Professor Petruccl, like so 
miiny ; lessor men, having - become 
the . prisoner of his oWn jodexirig 
rules.* *’• - * !•:• 
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Contempt of court 
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By Philip Ziegler 

fcUCV NORTON : 

|%st Lady of Versailles 

Marie Adelaide of Savoy Dauphine 

of France 

402pp. Hami s h Hamilton. £7.95. 

Through her admirable translation 
of Saint Simon’s memoirs Lucy 
Norton has done more than anyone 
to familiarize the British .reader 
with life at the court of Louis XI V. 
Like all groat memoir writers, Saint 
Simon can make a character come 
alive in a few descriptive phrases, 
but as his colossal cast strays on 
and off the stage, the reader is 
inevitably left dissatisfied. When his 
dramatis personae are doing nothing 
to attract Ills attention. Saint Simon 
forgers about them j it is not Ins 
function to fill in the gaps. His 
memoirs provide unrivalled raw 
material for the biographer, but are 
no substitute for a biography. Again 
and again the reader finds himself 
tantalized, wishing to know what 
happens to a character when, he 
ventures out of Saint Simon's sight 
or strays outside the goldfish-bowl 
of Versailles. Of no one Is tills more 
true than of Princess Adelaide, wife 
of the Due de Bourgogno and briefly 
Dauphluo of France. 

Adelaide had been born a Prin- 
cess of Savoy — a state whose geo- 
graphy gavo it an Importance out 
of proportion to its prosperity and 
Its population. Its control of the 
Alpine passes ensured that it would 
he courted by France and Austria 
and made the ten-year-old Adelaide 
a natural bride for the grandson of 
Louis XIV. For the coun trios con- 
cerned It waa a dynastic alliance ; 
significant but unremarkable. For 
the little’ princess It meant that she 
was torn ■ from her family and a 
secluded life, deprived or friends, 
attendants and even her most 
cherished possessions — “France 
whets her naked" wrote die Duke 
of Savoy’s ambassador — and pitch- 
forked, into m W Ion and alarming 
world. 


bridge between France find Savoy 
so that the doors would open on 
to neutral territory. Once over 
the bridge M de Brionno caused 
trouble By insisting on his right 
to n similar armchair to that used 
by die foreign princess — the prob- 
lem was solved by ensuring that 
neither sat in the other’s presence. 
The Dutch ambassadress cunningly 
thrust forward her daughter for a 
kiss from the ever- obliging Ade- 
laide. The distinction was beyond 
her station and, though it was 
agreed Adelaide could hardly have 
known, “Some of the royal family 
were inclined to blame her, on the 
assumption that a princess of her 
birth and breeding should have 
recognized the uukissahle by 
instinct ”, 

Adelaide bore such trials with 
equanimity. “The constraints of 
court etiquette, often amounting to 
torture, seemed as nothing to her*', 
wrote Saint Simon, ft would not 
have been so easy if Louis XIV lmd 
not taken to her from their first 
meeting. In recent years Versailles 
had lost the glitter which Duchess 
Anne had described so enthusiastic- 
ally to lier daughter. It had de- 
cayed, in Miss Norton’s phrase, into 
“ the Court of an elderly King, pre- 
occupied with thoughts of death 
and damnation, and life there hud 
become inexpressibly tedious". Into 
this sombre assembly Adelaide 


brought youth, laughter and un- 

3 uenchabfe gaiety. The old king 
oted on her and permitted her 


UIV3L fill lB ui UC1 agCi 1U71 IIIUUIGlj 

Duchess Anne, was of French royal 
blood and had taught her daughter 
that of all countries France was the 
most glorious, of all courts Ver- 
sailles Hie most civilized mid splen- 
did, and among mo n arch s le rot 
soldi pro-emluent. . Louis XIV was 
her groat uncle: Louis’s brother, 
liter grandfather Philippe, was also at 
court. She Was of a happy and 
trusting disposition, ready to enjoy 
life and >any new experience that 
might, offer itself, r ■ ; 1 

The experiences least likely to be 
eojoyabte were' those produced by 
die omnipresent code of protocol 
and precedence. She encountered 
them first at the frontier, when the 
French coach hid to be laboriously 
backed exactly to tile centre of, the 


liberties he would never have 
allowed one of his own grand- 
cliildren, Madame de Mnlntenon, 
his cool, higli-prinripled wife, was 
equally enraptured by the new- 
comer. Adelaide liad been sent to 
France on approval and, at the cost 
of a little embarrassment, could 
easily have been packed back to 
Savoy. Within a few weeks of 
her arrival the period of probation 
had been forgotten — she was at 
home. 

She was more at home, indeed, 
than her future husband. Louis, 
Due d e Bourgogn e, wi th twis ted 
shoulder, long nose and protruding 
lower jaw, was physically unattrac- 
tive and had little In the way of 
wit or 'charin ' to redeem this defi- 
ciency. Educated by Fdiielon to re- 
gal'd adultery with detestation, lie 
quickly persuaded himself that he 
was In love with his childish bride. 
Me bod to wait till she, was almost 
fourteen and lie seventeen, however, 
before their maivlngo could be con- 
sumo ted, Baron de Brcteuil propo- 
sed to entitle a chapter in bis mem- 
oirs: “From Evening to Morning: 
tho First Night passed .together by 
Mgr le Due and Muie la Ducliesse 
de Bourgogne”. In the event the 
necessary Information was lacking 
but it sounds as if it would anyhow 
have lacked savour. After a few 
months: cohabitation the Duke 

soonied mare in love than ever 'but 
Adelaide was conspicuously dissatis- 
fied With Let. gauche and unenter- 
prising lover. 

Not surprisingly, in her three 
years at Versailles she had become 
thoroughly spoilt. Marital life did 


Second course 


not cure her. She learnt to drink, 
to flirt, to gamble For high stakes. 
Site indulged a penchant for 
practical jokes, sending off twenty 
drummers of the Swiss guard to 
bent their kettledrums in the bed- 
room of the Princess d’Harcnurt 
and, on another occasion, bombard- 
ing the same victim with snowballs 
until “hoi- bed was awash with 
ice-cold water and the flnor 
flooded.” Louis XIV could forgive 
such youthful high spirits but his 
padoncc was strained when her ex- 
cesses began to interfere with her 
paramount duty, to produce an 
heir to die throne oF Fiance. 
“Was it not enough for one day 
to liave a dinner-party, a riding- 
party, a hunt and a supper-party”, 
he asked angrily when he heard 
dint she had been playing cards till 
dawn. A series of miscarriages 
attested to her self-indulgence and 
her carelessness. It was not till 
1704, eight years after her arrival 
in France, that she produced die 
longed-for heir. 

Even then she was only nineteen. 
She had plenty of time to learn 
wisdom and learn it she did. After 
her husband's reputation was dam- 
aged by the ignominious French 
defeat at Oudenarde she stuck by 
him loyally and did not rest until 
his great rival and enemy Ven- 
dflme had been hounded from the 
court. She now devoted to prayer 
the hours that formerly would 
have been passed at cards or 
dalliance. With Madame de 
Malntenon slipping into old age 
her Influence over the King grew 
ever stronger. She was indeed 
becoming the First Lady of Ver- 
sailles. 

With this new seriousness of 
purpose allied to her wit and charm, 
she might have done great things. 
If her husband had lived to become 
Louis XV and she his queen. It is 
conceivable that eighteen til-century 
France might have followed a 
happier course. It was not to be. 
Her health had been weakened by 
her train oE life and early in 1712 
she was attacked by measles. The 
fever was violent, the bleeding to 
which the doctors pinned their faith 
did nothing but wcuken her further. 
On -February 12 she -died. Her hus- 
band, a victim of the same disease, 
seemed to lose the will to live with 
his wife’s passing and survived her 
by barely a week. 

Adelaide’s last conscious words 
wera: “Princess today, tomorrow 
nothing, and in two days forBottGii. ,, ‘ 
That she has not been forgotten la 
thanks In large part to her promin- 
ence in the incomparable chronicles 
of Saint Simon. Miss Norton has 
used these materials admirably and 
has drawn upon what other sources 
there are to paint the picture nol 
only of a curious and attractive per- 
sonality but also of an age. For 
die student of politics or of society, 
the lover of tho picturesque Or the 
bizarre, the court of the Sun King 
enjoys a peculiar fqscinadou. 
Through tiie life oE tills gay, viva- 
cious and indomitable little duchess 
It reveals a new and on the whole 
attractive aspect. 


By Lindsay Duguid 


MICHEL GUERARD: 

Cuisine <3 our m wide 
448pp. Macmillan. £6.95. 


ancestors. Hie emphasis is on' un- 
usual mixtures and Careful prepara- 
tion. • i 

The promise Of achieving s new 
repertoire os a cook will spur the 
dedicated on to chop, whisk and 


steam without questioning the 
instructions as on act pf faitli ; and 

in elides. ^Crayfish, seaweed and 
■WWfy,'; many- A^Sll haye . serVed ' Cu 
apprenticeship, Which called; for ■ 
pairs , nedd, goose,, frtt' or: juniper 


hook which show flic dishes like 
jewelry against a neutral bach- 
ground also -have this effect.) •• 

M ' Gu6rard . also covers the 
groundwork of cooking in an exem- 
plary manner. There is a section 
on kitchen equipment, and clear 
drawings showing how to fillet a 
fish, and how to make a vegetable 
julienne ; gravy ' and . pastry.-nw Wng^ 
are also, taught.; - His introductory 


phiea add new ways; , In. Cutshle 
Miticaw- he- introduced the concept 
of food that was both virtftous : and 
savoury and: turned froiu - the- 
Hi of heavy nch sauces to pursue: 
jaeata ,pfi pprity, Ughtnege 
colour, p no longer , ; th« • mark 
of . a first-class ' nteal ; that it Should 
leave * : vyptij.; speechless 
Involving .vegetable 


Calf’s head, . goo* e l( fat pr: j hnlpcr 
bemosj and will (mow that tittle and 
effort do work . miracle?. Hero the 
doctrine , is . interpreted, for m by 
Caroline Conran,: who, smoothes 
the novice's path by giving non- 
metric ■ ;• 1 equ Jyoleots end the 


chapters on the Basic methbdg of 
cooking, “cooking -by sealing 
coolqng- by exchange” roasting, 
-'sauteing, and fish 'ft -la meuui&re, 
lead gently into the -more complex 
recipe J end the pleasure? . of fish 
mousse," osgsragus^illed .pastries 
and 



CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Reference Librarian 

(REF: K.104) 

Libr. £3,108-£4 f 431 p.a. ind. 

A suitably qualified Librarian is required for this post 
based at Beckenham District Library. Applicants should 
have had general reference library experience, and an 
interest in local history. 

Assistant Librarian 

(REF: K.42) 

Libr. £3,108-£4,431 p.a. ind. 

A suitably qualified Librarian la required for fhia post 
based at the Central Library, Bromley. Applicants should 
be experienced In lending library routines, readers' 
advisory work and the conlrol and direction of staff. 
Candidates should be Chartered Librarians or have 
successfully completed the Pt. II Examination of the 
Library Association. 

Starting salaries according to qualifications end ex- 
perience but £4.017 p.a. incl. will be paid to applicants 
possessing at least the Pt. II Examinations of the Library 
Asaocl alien. 

Tha successful applicants will be required to work 2 
Saturdays out of 3. and one lale evening (8 o'clock) a 
week. 

Closing date 6th December, 1978, 

Application forms from Assistant Chief Executive (Man 
power), Town Hall, Bromley, BR1 1SB. Tel. : 01-484 3333. 
Exl. 3318. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF BROMLEY 


London Borough of Hounslow 
Department of Arts and Recreation 

District Librarian 

Hounslow 

SO.2 £6,01 2-£6, 345 inclusive 

Following the retirement of the present PMlRoMar. we 
are seeking a lively Chartered Librarian 'with Wide ax 
parlance In public libraries to direct the borough s aeoono 
busiest library with lending, reference, ch ldrens ana 
audio services. For the successful oandidate. lhe poe 
should provide a challenging opportunity tor full involve 
ment In the planning and organisation of tolure libra y 
services. Commencing salary according to qualllicationa 
and experience. 

Further details and application form fromDlreclorolArls 
and Recreation, Clvie Centre, Lampion Road, Hounslow 
TW3 4DN. Closing dole: 8 December, 1978. 

■ Hounslow 

T-IrS 

CLASSIFIED 
, BATES ; 

Display an 
Classified Pages 
Single column centimetre - £4.70 j 

. Minimum space 9 cm x sc - £42.30 
J Linage 

All classifications 85p per line 

Minimum 3 lines, £2,65 . 

Box numbers £1.00 each 

• Should, you have any further e nQ | ^ 12^4! 

*. ring TLS Advertisement Manager, 0V8J t a0 ■' 
extension 7736, or should you wish to 00 • 

advertisement ring 01-837 1234 extension 

The Times LUerary Suppfoment 

Times Newspapers Limited - ■ ' 

PO Box NO 7 - - V . ' . 

New Printing House Squat© • ■' 

Gray’s Inn Road . j 

London WC1X DJE# ■ : j 
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CLASSIFIED ADVTOmiS 


INNER LOfJDOtJ 
EOUCAT ION AU1 I IORjTY 


School Librarians 


Salary Scale : £ 4 , 225 -£ 5,155 1 

I-mulon ’.Wright lug .< net Muse 1 viippltincnt) 

i*f!k*3iIons aro imllol irnni Charleml Ubr.iiuii', f..r rlie follow, 
r.pisli I tirade ; l.Ibiuri.iil ill), 

Ctrdlnai Pole School 

Uwunhy Road, Luaduii, 1-19 _ 

Itl, Caiiiolic school lus a roll of 1,000 pupils on two sites Tho 
i.irttUool | Unary has a stork ,»r ujipr oxinu iclv 4,000 volumes 
cltfini is clerical assistance for IS hours a \vesk. The upper 
slid library resource cen lie lus a book sunk <.r apiiroriniuiely 
(i.jO interne's. The- Jtbr.irlan will lie expected to work dosely with 
j SIRfl. 

flapham College 

gilnood Rftid, London, SW12 

He »wk Includes all multe.s normally undertaken bv a llbrurlun 
,:1 imludea the cask ol assisting und supple men ring the work 
X die inching staff iu Lhe encouragement of good rendinu 
Win. Broad basic professional experience is desirable as success- 
ijuiidldaiM will Uc concerned with the bibliographical needs 
ihlie whole school community, 

Vrnhall Manor Lower School 

lisoLape, London, SWS ITU 

f librarian is required for the lower xchonl fo have responsibllilv 
k lhe fully developed resources centre and to work In cliisb 
hofcnilon wltli the teaclUng and media resources staff. The 
Cnry arts Is spacious and wdl equipped and . there is -clerical 


finance available. This position requires a librarian who Is 
a^iaiive, co-operative, forceful, energetic and a good organiser. 
Ikllbnnr resources centre is being replanned in the near future 
41 tpaciout central site. Intending applicants are welcome to 

fat KIA rrnnAl 


anti school. ; “ w " w " 

laUlngham School 

(lipliaiu Comtuon West Side, London, SW4 DAW 
Iodine chattered Ubrarlnn wanted Tor split site comprehensive 
r 11,c s,10s a rc seven nil mites walk apart. The 

i»er School library Is lit the early stages, of developing as a 
anuTce* Centre . In co-operation with die Media Resources 
mia. The Lower School has a sixth form" study library in 
ii‘£ n l0 , lbe 1 "“I" library and it Is proposed that these libraries 
m de reclassified and rccutslogued in the course of the present 
i°, brln 8 bieni Into line with the Upper Schuol Library. 
»i. form puplls l» toe Lower school assist in rhe running 
* lie library and help with thriving Iflerurv clults. There is a 
librarian based In the Senior Schuol, llie 
'Xinin autula Head of Departnwpt meetings. 

Waverljf School 

Road, London SE22 

™ formed hi September, 1978, hy the aimilgnmittlun 
uj?,”" ^ Honor Oak schools to form a Girls' Secondary 
SS? orgnlwd on Comprehensive lines with u not! of 1,150 
sc hooI Is un two sites with a new slxiti form library 
X* 0 ™* 0i,k bull'll ng. Hie librarian will be rcspoii- . 

j n *. H 1 ’ ,lMi new lihrories und develrqiine them to' 
twraeas of tha school. Clerical us&l&nmtc is provided. 

, HfSt 1 “tu 01 )! 18 trom Tim Education Officer, EO/Rsfab IB, 
"■W.The County Hall, London SE1 7PB. 

1 -i. 

■ reply* encia * e a sftmpfoT aildrcsse’ii envelop? Jnr 

1 application farms to be returned not Inter 

! - ; * ridgy. 8 December , t97H. 


C ? TY OF 'NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
EDUCATION committee 
education library service 

: SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


SLATYFORD AND JOHN MARLAY SCHOOLS 

SariaT '^ 0 rnvi,0 d tor the post of SCHOOL 
J? ?! Iba lihrario 1 


invited tor the 


of SCHOOL 


Ol m8,n f88p0n8IDIIIly Jg tor me orgamaa- 

be Hbri? T» ar l? s wi toto the school in consultation jfjth 
^tion Lib 8 rt 18 ™’ and und0r th e dfreotlon of ihe 


a Esi* v —"'"nun. 

' < ’totorlan has , the help qf two library 

! ^ 7 IC * 3e ^ (£3,933-E4,320) plus .supplement of E312 
iB a toll-time one and Local Government 

d,tl0n8 Wy* ' ' ' ‘ ' — ’ 

lhe Cost of removal and reaaillemsnt 
may ba avaitobf ^ m Bpprowd caB&B - Temporary 

^ ^rnaw« r ? 1$ torther details are available front 
Chadderlort, 'Director of Education^ 
of lh. 0flsU * u P° n Tyne NE1 8PU, within ft 
-*■ ! ,ne ' "PPMranoe of. lhls advertlaenienf. 

. ^1. 



'Mu* British (.'mincil 

librarians and 
books officers 

OVERSEAS CAREER SERVICE 

«lhuto'i ,J ;l:. I !;: ,, r il ^ wl 7 ,:h .! , ‘ ,ff 11 ^uu.iMbii.iy i„ r 

V .... 1,1 ,,mi iL-laiimi-. mvltslus 

. nin n.uu Minu- viicaiiues in 1*179. '[|| t ,,.1 -; s 

mrjff.- ftver *» ‘■"‘inirieA. Uvcim-.is Cmecr 
nos iri [ ^Veci Ui serve whcievc Un.-v me 

,,r n ,, "« " r 

.Sti.it jriiriing the Onrut Career Seriice luing with 

■mn?in»mi*.Ir l,f , skiI!s cxpvriwice and' must 

SZ rr. Vt? maiiv ivi,h view in tveiuual 
Ki.“, pro morion is mi merit. The 

r .i V n ,l V.'S ,,n “ ll « becil fnr .1 ]n r.pr,rtiim of new 
Ji n an l[ UX P' M ience .11 lii.i uriuii* 

fniT,'- 1 ; L S 1,1 .to*-' "‘her speciulist snhjtcts i.E 
1,,e Council : science, engincci iug mid l-jiu. 
,,, 1 toiiKiWHe leaching fur exumple. h 

ZL±'!" Ul 1,1 haar from you if you have .1 post- 
Uadimtc qualification m llbrariansliip and nut | v ,4 
than Five years pOsiqiialificaiinn expei iein-e. An aplt- 
Irf , |L" r i ,, , ,,,fi,l,IKes '5 '’‘Silly desirable, mul l.iti.wIcilgD 
of a hard language, Arubic fur example, will lie .tdvan- 
, An . MSL'nnul roi[uiremeiu is ihe pei-siuml 
demands 1 *^ 01 IH tlUa ,ies w * ,ic Ji overseas iepieseilliitii.nl 

Recently most successful candidates fnr ilic Ovi ■rsens 
toreor Service huve been hciwcen 25 and .12 vl-jik of 
nge, but we .should Iiq glad to hear from younger or 
older Candida ics who have rhd liccossarv hnckgrmiiul. 
uniy in rare cases is appointment offered In randi rimes 
over the uge of 40. 

The initiul salary |s in tlie region of £5, .100, p., M ililv 
fngiiei for iNiriicirlorly well-qualified candidates, and 
terms mid conditions of service are in line wiih those 
of comparable organimtions in the public sector : free 
accommodation end nveraeas nllownnces, including 
children s education uHowances, are provided while 
overseas. 

For furiiher details and an application form, please 
wlte or telephone, quoting Cl, to Staff Recruitment 
D^artotent The British Council, G5 Davies Street, 
London W1Y 2AA, telephone 01-489 8011, extension 



REFERENCE LIBRARY 


BROADCASTING HOUSE 

requires 

QUALIFIED LIBRARIAN 

Wiih good Reference Library experience to 1 join 
team of Library ABBistenta operating a reference 
service within the Central Reference Library of 
the BBC. 

Intere&l in the theatre , and cinema desirable. 
Salary: £3.280 per anrtum (may be higher If 
qualifications exception al) by £160 to £4,040 per 
annum. Pius 4 per cant Shift AHowanoe. 

Telephone or write Immediately, enclosing 
addressed envelope, quoting reference 
7B.Q.176G T.L. to Appointments Department, Lon- 
don WI 1AA. Te|.: 01-680 4468 Ext. 4619. 


OXFORDSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARIES 
. ■ » ' 

v: BUST 

PROFESSIONAL POSTS 


Mppiloil.ong are mviiaa. kohi amrBUP»Bnu »r» uvriamiiBa -nninn ,hb- 
nrisns seeking liielr . (irq(. p/pfesBlonll post,; A niiqiber of. InlMtsItna 
Vaaanclw Bra bufrenlly -a va liable dud qulnlv lo Internal promotion*. . 
We are eHerrt^Inq lo biiild , Into *aet| of ih*w parllclpellon 

fh book eeiaotlbrt .or involyamant In special blbllogrepnlsal pro- 
4ecl* ongoing ■( ID* present time. Tbs- Jobe - Include element* of 
kdrk at the .Cotilral- Ubrery and Htadquartorg qepprUncnlB beapd 
iwpacilvely In' Oxlpid. end Wheatley. 1 ■ ■ 

Cendltfalee . Bffoiiict bft eonipMng tbejr, Mriod af a ' l%(WM . 
„ rby S pgs«ed lhe line l ptoretefonal wartihieifon or i* Cherlaied 

* lh.*rl.nfe " * . ' .!’••■ . 


, jar bava P 
Ilbrarlant. 

Setaries * 


«:S. 


SENIOR LOCAL STUDIES 
LIBRARIAN : R33 


A uKjnty cxiit.i in ihe t 


ili-pur iiit 1 r,i 


for a c)iarirn.d itbr.ni,!.> 1,1 t.ikv ih iryc i.f the tcn-.it 
L’ r, r l J ,c .I l |,Ufc iiMtttcimraaJi <>f iiu 

SiiTf-rik IU-cnrd flffLc, ><• 1 j r c l.i 1 tic- ln,\ij stuilur*. 
r rnicc prmldtd by the.- u.Mlc. .md u> | B ive, iiinlci 
ihe Lminiy A 1'i.his I m, (,iL-r>i^lir ,.f the mlmim.-cti-atii.-n 
■»rjnd clove upment m (hi- UkuI juiim-.l crltectlMii!. 

»>T the Drp.irimcni js.i v.lji’lv. Il will be the 

,llL ‘ ■"■‘■in- l'> .’iliiiL* lh<- CiniiiTv 

Ari ltKi-i mul Cmimy 1 ihr.irljji mi iik-.iii, ,>f 
tlt-w.-. .mil cn-i.rriin^MiK the n-e in’ iirlriic.il 
ni.itbi-f.ils in hi>:.i| -iiiiilk-, m-vIils lliriiii'jluuit ihe 
M.uiuy, and t» ussisr in r>..,iii.iti«it ibal «lb%el.,pni« nt 

*i* milIi wJl> j;. .ire ibt-ii .I'iit'il. 

Ilic pn.t Is j new 41 uc. ppivlillitu -tesne fi,,- 

utl Mislasm .mil inlti.-itlv.- .md. uqualtv, lailiu- fr- r a 

nlRll Il-v el nf tomiiiiLiicar. 

Luoilfjljic-i, prefcutblv linviii” a tli-rer. .Iioniil hjvt 
.1 ml, 11 in uni of litre e w.iri’ I'uvum t-’.i-t-i-u-iHi* ,11 id 
iittisi |jc sihlu tu iliivt-. 

Salary in E5.2S6 jilu-, junintl su]i]]|rmeiit nf 

£112 iter annum with Imr ui tiencrous . 

reJucdffnn ailotianccs fa p|iiit-nprialc cl re uni* lance*. 
AppllCiHlon fnrnis und fnt-llicc nurticulurs uvailuble 
nriini I III! Cnunly ArrhlviM, Suffolk Kccnrd Ofrice, 
County Hull, Ipswich IP-| 2.JS, 10 wlmm runiplcicd 

SSSS& "• ,i - ,te 

Suffolk Cosrnty Council 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
LIBRARIES DIVISION 

ASSISTANT 

BOROUGH LIBRARIAN 

LIBRARY SERVICES 

£679B-£751& Inclusive per annum 
Essential car user's allowance 

This is a new and challenging second-tier post, aris- 
ing out of a reorganised senior structure in one of the 
busiest and most progressive library systems in the 
country. The post demands a well-qualified librarian 
with good management experience, committed to mak- 
ing the public library services in Sutton more efficient 
and relevant to the needs of the 1980a. 

Application formB and further details obtainable from 
Borough Librarian. Central Library, St Nicholas Way, 
Sutton, Surrey SMI 1EA. Tel: 01-801 5028. 

Closing date 9 December. 1&7B, 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

SUTTON 


CITY OF WAKEFIELD 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT - 
Library Headquarters, Balne Lane, Wakefield! 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN , 

SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 

■ ^ifl2d-fe4,as2 (inclusive -of supplement) 

£3,732 minimum for Chartered Librarians 
Applicants ahouid preferably' bs Chartered Librarians with 
profe^ional experience in work with children, end/or , . 
service to schools. .. . . . 1 

Hemsworih/Kinsley/Havercroft Library 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Librarians Scale, £2t023-E4j4O (ipoFysive df supplement. '. 

• „ bar at £3,339) 

Applicants should bs Chartered. Librarians .but applica- 
tions will be cohBldered from Librarians who have com- 
pleted professional examlnatlonas . but ftre not- yet 
Chartered. • ’ - 

Requests for application forms {acQompanled b'y ; a s,a^.), ■ 
should be addreesed to the Chief Executive (Personnel 
Section) , Town Hall, Wakefield, fo.be rblurhed by W 
Dftdember,. 1978.. '■ - 3;4l , „ 


North-Eastern Education 
and Library Board 




A Wifr VISUAL LIBRARIAN 

, v,. BalarySwLs: ^.?4 1 246i4 l e32 ^ anriw. •■■■• 

. The .pert oh. -appointed wl^bp' raspdnsible; 'u^ider super* 

* tor' She - opete|loh. expansjop , end; .development 
of the present audlo-vISttal- library? services to schools 1 
and colleges and (qr the operation of Ihq raoord/cassatie . 
service Ip the general, p ubflc yfa 1 Bfohoh Libra rise.- This ' id : 
ft Joint Sk^oOfft/piMio servlod Appointment r *Kw>iigh the ' 
stocks qf tho two ftervioee ’are .not Integrated. " 
Applicants m(ia4 te Chartered: Librarians, . . 

“Pfo.raen and women. ; 

Application forma 1 may be pbfolned, on receipt of a slam. 

'L fcolosp _ pnvoiope. from tho. PerBonnef ' 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

LEICESTER CITY COUNCIL 

INFORMATION & 
PUBLICITY OFFICER 

C5.23245J568 p.a. 


This post In (he Recreational and Cultural Services Dep- 
artment 1 9 ooncemed with the management of a busy 
Information Bureau and Tourist Information (N) Centre 
Handling over 180,000 enquiries a year; the preparation 
and publication or leaflets, booklets and publicity material; 
exhibitions, the promotion of tourism taolu ding liaison with 
hotels, conference organisers, the East Midlands Tourist 
Board and other organisations oonnected with tourism 
and Information. Assistance with the Leicester Pro mol Ion 
Campaign and oo-operaiion with other Council Depart- 
ments on publicity and Information is also Involved. 

Applicants should have previous experience In Information 
work and c|vio publicity. An ability to write copy for a 
variety of purposes i 9 essential. The capacity to meet 
deadlines and to communicate effectively with the wide 
range of contacts Involved is also Important. No specific 
professional qualifications are required, but Associete- 
shtp of the Library Association or a qualification In the 
publicity field would be an advantage. 


Application forms and lurthar details 
may be obtained from the Director of 
Personnel and Management Services, 
New Walk Centra, Watford Place, Lei- 
cester, LEI 6 ZG. Telephone LE (0533) 
549922 Ext. 7084. 

Closing date for completed applications 
Is the 1st December, 1878. 


IRELAND 



LEICESTER 

Right al the certie 


Colchester institute 

Sheepen Road, Colchester C03 3LL 

TeL (0206) 70271 

Institute 
Librarian 

(Principal Lecturer Grade E7 J 047-£7,81B) 
Required as soon as possible to be reponstble for 
spllt-ette libraries covering a wide range of subject 
specialisms and levels. Applicants must have profes- 
sional qualifications as librarians and experience in 
futther/hlghsr education. Teaching experience would 
be an advantage. 

Further details and application forma from the Director 
to be returned within 14 days from publication of 
this advertisement. 


Essex County Council . 

BULMERSHE COLLEGE OE 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Assistant Librarian 

. Salary Aff3 £3,732-£4,146 

Duties Include cataloguing, classification, aoacteinlo 
liaison ah<J ■enquiry desk work. Applications are Vvtted 
from .qualified librarians.'' 

Further particulars available from the Senior Administra- 
tive. Officer, Buimersha College of Higher Education. 
Vlfqodlande ^vsntie, Earley. Reading. Berks. (Tel, Reading 


COUNTY 

LIBRARIAN 


Sligo CO. Council 
Salary : E4,933-C8,144. 

Essential : (a) Qualification |(i Lib'rarianship; 

(b) Experience of Library Work; 

(c) Knowledge of Irish' 

Applicalion forms and further particulars horn 

Secretary, Local Appointments Com- 
mission, 1 Lower Grand Canal Street, 
i Dublin 2. 

I Closing date : 6th December, 1978, 

LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT | 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
£3,1 08-£4,431 p.a. 

(C4,017 minimum for a qualified librarian) 
Applications are invited from qualified librarians with 
library experience. 

Application form and further details from Chief Librarian 
and Curator. The Retreat, Retreat Road, Richmond, Surrey 
TW9 1PH. (01-940 0031), returnable by 6 th December, 
1978. 

I London Borough of 

RICHMOND UPON THAMES 

1 OXFORDSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARIES | 

J LIBRARIAN f 

S Librarians’ Scale, £2,311-23,834 per annum 1 

I plus £312 supplement per annum i 

Applications for the above poll are Invited from suitably quail- @ 
flad Librarians. Tha person appointed will be responsible for the ■ 
administration of the South Weal Mobile Library, which la baaed ®j 
at Waning* end. wMoh aacvaa an etlraotlve area of the County N 
‘ oxRtndlni) from tha boarder with wmalilra 'to" tKr environs or ■ 
the CUy or Oxford. 8 

The minimum aalery for e Chartered Librarian will be £3.420 H 
1M per annum plus supplement, end for a person who hat completed R 
lg Pert 2 ol the Library Association Examination* or lie equlva- 9 
fl lent £2.607 por annum plua aupplomant. *§ 

W Removal and reaelllemeni allowances of up to £600 and aepara- H 
(I lion allow* noea of CB per week will bo paid In appropriate oaaes. E 


A dasorlptlon of the goat end an applicalion form may ba ob- 
tained from the County Librarian, County Libraries' Headquarters, 
Holton, Oxford, OX8 1QQ, Closing dele : fllh December, 1078. 


BOROUGH OF SOUTH TYNESIDE 

DIRECTORATE OF CULTURAL AND LEISURE 
ACTIVITIES 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN (WHITBURN) £2,823-£4,148 
InolusWo 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified librarians lo 
take control trf the above branah end to become pail of a pro- 
feeelonal team advising tha Assistant Director (Libraries). 

Tha eueowrtul candidate will be Involved will) book aelacUon, 
eallmatee preparation, alaff control end all other services from 
branch. 

Application forms ara available from I he Chief Personnel and 
Managements Officer (Rat. 49). Weatog Hall. Westpe Village. 
Boulh Shields. Tyna and Wear (Til. South Shields 652191) and 
should be returned by noon, 8th December, 1978. 


Imperial College of Solence 
and Technology 
(University of London) 

LIBRARY 

ASSISTANTS 

Applications are Invited for 
three poets ot Library Assis- 
tant In the Collage Libraries. 
1. Reader Servfeea i General 
duties' In the oollaga library 
Inoludlng lo>r\ nWIcsa, and 


enquiry ,wdrK. • 



Derby Lonsdale 
Colleg* tA 
.Higher 
Education 

SENIOR 
' ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 

Willi special duties tor 
the Sohotil of Education 
and Social Solenoes. 
Safety : AP 3r-E3,420 lo 
£3,034 plus supplement 
61 £$ 152 . 

Further particulars and 
application forma may 
be . ofjtaJrtsd from the 
Staffing 1 Officer, Derby 
Lon 8d ala college . of 
Higher ^Education. Red- 
leifpn Road) Derby DE3 
1QB,; to ,Who m compla- 
tonri® Should be re- 


HAMPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

THE COLLEGE OF NAUTICAL STUDIES 
WARS ASH, SOUTHAMPTON 

AppHvibon) irg invited from Clmrtcrad I U-tuUn* I* 

librarian j 

at Tlio CV'llcge of Nautical Studies Wnnuli 

The L'ulleto i % reiidcmial and has a marble’ 
sluing of approximately M.OOn titles and n«ioJ5Sk ^'*7 i» 
Is opcu to undent! during weekdays, evenings ™ «« . ll "»F 
lngi- ““■•V tu* 

TIk successful candidate must bo in Associate of n,» ta. 
ciatiou and must be prepared u> assist the studies at ,,ir . '•* 

in a wide range of specialized subjects related to J “*tei 

industry . Tlio student body, number big about W 
of Merchant Nav.v Officers from Cadet lo Mailer wd AW“ 
eineer and .fiber personnel from lltc Shipping Indium- h 

fr.ioi ONC to Degree level and include an imrSiir. r,{ l ,u P 
■medal 1st slu.rf courses. There Is a full- lime 
The College is ^iliualed In pleasem grounds * «u. 

H amble Jtlvcr and Sauilintiiiium Wutcr. Tlic lI^J ^rr ol . & 
a library assistnut and n piirl-llnie clerical assistant ’ u 
Silary acate fJ.OJ.MOSO (plus supi'lcmcnt £.l|i| ttetrSm y. -. 


Silary scale fJ.W-lOio (pKb. *ip|*lemen( £.H2i ucerdra . 
flcatinns and ex|ienciice. "■ 14 M 4 

Application funns from the Chief Administrative Offxar n-r. 

l^th Q 616i aU St 8,1 Jii 


INFORMATION ASSISTANT 

An assistant Is required for the busy infofmitw 
departmem of a large multi-dlsolpllnary firm ol Con- 
sulting Engineers. Duties would include dealing 
a wide range of technical and commercial inquinii 
assisting with classifying new material and sewn 
routine duties. 

The post would still someone who has recently quali- 
fied and is looking for an interesting indusliiil po- 
tion, or someone with practical experience oi a Lg- 
rary in the construction industry. 

The po 9 t carries an attactlve salary which la accom- 
panied by the usual fringe benefits. 

Applicants should apply In writing giving dtitih it 
age, quallficaiions and experience lo Helen Mitefctf, 
Personnel Department. 


Faber 


OSCAR FABER A PARTNERS 
UPPER MARLBOROUGH ROAD 
ST. ALBANS. HERTS AH 3UT 
TELEPHONE ST. ALBANS Will 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF SEFT0N 

LIBRARIES AND ARTS 
SERVICES DEPARTMENT 


LIBRARIAN 


NETHERTON LIBRARY 

Grade : A.P. 4 

8 alary : C3.933-C4.320 plus supplement of £312- ■ 
Applications are invited for the above post In {-M } 1 
a Library serving a residential suburb of Bootle, in jnj 
Merseyside conurbation. Candidates should bB 
librarians and have some experience or elan corau 
in a public library contaxl. 

Further details are available from Th« Librarian m 4 W 
Services Ofilcer, Setlon Metropolitan Borough u 
Town Hall, Southport, Merseyside, PR 8 IDA, ana 
be returned no later lhan 6 th December, 197e- • . _ 


Royal Institute of 
International Affairs 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited fo/ 
Ihe poet al Librarian whloh 
will become vacant on the 
retirement of the present 
holder; in June, 1979. 

Graduates ' with library 
qualifications, -a working 
knowledge of modern Euro- 
pean languages, and Borne 
administrative experience 
should write to the Admini- 
strative Director, Royal 
Institute of - International 
Affaire, 10 Si. James’s 
Square, London SW1Y 4 LE, 
for further particulars. Clos- 
ing dale for applications, 
January 12, 1979. 


REMINDER 

COPY POR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 
T.L.8. SHOULD ARRIVS . 
NOT UTER THAN 
fp.so a.m- 

MONOAY PRECEDING THB 
DATE OF PUBLICATION 


LIBRARIANS _ 

WalUuoL/ESL 


RWJUlTDfl » 


s fn. swggr 
r.T^ , SSa“S4 | Sr 

liUMrian* A B 4J"qanT 




would b» .■ 
Furthor 
form* rro* 


"°Sn 1 P' r 

iyr b., 


146. P' u ‘ 


umms 


AlHWWg Ky. ,:nn,>D 

"» c ” n U f i ri ' : n: S A ' A8 

IIIMILII l-DOiM HON 
jfai-i-wM cOMfliE. WIICVlIAM 

Suivc jTi'uomn.iM »H® «:uiirua 

LJ i^f r »uccca»fiil c«UillilflI« will ba 
rMUDSlblo lor llui .lay-lo-ila* 
iJJnaBBiuam -,I ihe Library .in a Tur 
ffie n dSv"lop>i'i,il uf mo mulil-iiii-fUa 
rbiiaiion ol liMimlnn rosourcoi. 

AopUratlon rorr\u» and flirt hot lie- 
usil irtiul mo lunUVilHi 'fMilJlfiir 

B SKSi, jSial W«l0« Inarnuio of 
isr liducuilon. Koiaiuiion col- 
ConnoJi's Ounv, Otoslrty. 
uwi'd Tolcplianr : UtoMila X17A31. 

cionna Jam for rm.'Clui of om-ll- 
tinoM. aih unwibvr. 

amaiTaii oevolupmot 

COBLPUiSATLON 
DCPARrMCNT OP 

AMa ^i5SB;H!i AND 

' fil.no 1 in L3..T4 RJ 
I'iui ff.il‘2 aiiwiiiviiit-nt 

RtcolrcJ la iha rccftnical Library 
khkli -il«o uruvl'jns an InfoniiuMon 
Crvko lo all Caruordllon Slaff. 
IMod opportunity fur ur.b lloal train- 
ing nnJ OXLirrlrn'O for npnlkanla 
unit part quaUntaUon Library 
Auorlallon rvamlnatlunn. poal- 
nraAijita diploma, or ilc-groo In 
rltrultlp. lU'HTD iJi'mu, lTomI- 
Brailon It u.oo axrlualvoly. 

The appolnuitonii which la lunor- 
arnttaW*. It aubjocl lo a aatlstuc- 
lan’ tncdlcal. In uupioiirlaio cahos 
■M ltunco will bo oivon with ronto- 
val onum and lodnlnn ullowanc*. 
in. Corixi ration will Uo nWo In 
iialK wi (ii hrmaino akcunmioJeilon. 

AMMlrjlIotia. aiallng uyo. oxpirl- 
KV( md quail flea Mom logolhrr 
■till tha namoa and atidro^aea or 
'“■« rtfertM should bo aubmliled by 
_..jmbor 4, l',7H. lo: llio Monoral 
Utnagol. Rcddmh nrvMupraonl 
"-^“Uon, " Ilobtiwood Ply- 

.. I load. TU-ddllch, Won*. 
4PD. 


SHROPSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

HADEI.EV nOUHT SCHOOL 
Court Sircpl. Model ry 
rrlford, S.ilop 
(St.-on-lorm t-nlry mixed; 

11 lo 18; CoiiiiitYhcnalvn 

Rwolred from lai Juttuan- l'i70: 
I wifably quajllltd in raon to uke 
ffi*W of tho MUM ANY. Tho 
■choal funrlloiw un 4 roaotuw- 
bmd irarnlng prlnrlpin cviitrod on 
ttw Ubrjty whim houses Iho tttulll- 
nwdla laaox. Hie lob orfi-rs opnor- 
laniun fur a trout l ve person who 
ifllmrt wortina with young poople. 


lanillM for a crenilve person who 
utlmri wortina with young people. 
Uaiy ini Librarian* nntdo From 

ri’u »!'**. V> ** h lMr upUI< ' lllnt, 
Fuithtr dotalU :i mi liable from Iha 
™4ma«w. lo ivltoni epplliuiiun 
tktiuld b» made lit wiillitg Immrdl- 
««V. gtilng lUtllculuin d t>\l 

Wo NIWV.-K 


.THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ASTON IN UIKM1NGHAM 

m *mxj&r oom 

^APPUCATIONH an, litvltnil lut 
nowly oaUbiirthad I'llHl. 

w " h , raaiiuiig 

wtiilott iiiiii BiMiavit 

■?ii ff- ICM w n am) li'iiitiinri. aru ul 
Sm! .(JOnDfiani-ti ut. mu Ltupaii 

mi w* “« < u0 1 V ,lu f nr 

t Sn.JJ' 1 " quJlllli-.iiluita 

Sj BfOveit rnit-tirch a-ct eoni- 
, . h “. i , ! 0,d - Ai»dllraiU* 
JSSL!**, 1 5i« lu Wi-turo unri eon due* 
ik£te:L“i‘iWai* in i remit ii 
llnid. jnd ut u umioi'Ioi 
lo lo Uopurltniinul 
PTdClUO III iititiidatlO 
llliltauans i n uAgiiii- 
valuabiv. bui Utia is not 
Ungutsilea. A tote-aceh 
I I*. Iiownver, usscntlai. 

will Jki wirntii 

. Jo Ll.ha'J pur 

«*Jo rieing ov dnnua) 
l J<-r annum 
*®®wr l iL4/))?r, r * v ow, ‘ 

WNcyAOe STuoins i’nit 

• '■WNc&iSliS 1 ® 0 D4 MOOkllN 
■ “te?i ,UAI S l3| Nu Tuxiin 

. L cra Bms A,,N,Ma 

■m T {BN» arn InvUrd far 

xrr :: 

B mina at aub- 

nquagoa . aru 


JS! 

> e«°a x JNJthln the rang* 
wr annum on a 
5* “""“aj ‘nm-moni* 

jf" .Hftum (t'urrcaily 
•r 


UNIVERSITY OF I.IYLRFOIII, 

f-LNIOIf 1.IIIK AlfY .ISIfSlANI- 
i' or iluii, ^ al s-rvl. i- n.-.k 
‘-V. I.. V l.-lta-a iJbldt v .an- unrt 
srii-n- i-s i 1^111,11,1., i.. s m„ui,t 
InisSm-^ .it Ii.iM l-or t I . ,.f liiu. 
ft-99li4idl Kx-imiiuttiina ,>i 

Ltbrarv Aa«alaih.n „r in iput-d- 
linl. A |, i ll.. .ill. mb ir.,iu untduali < 
Wllh lllir.ti y ,,lMlirhd||nu r,. n . 
Mdrn-I 

SLtlaiy wltllln the i.ingo £a 7..V 

■C4.MI7 Jar on 

iliulliK.iliuna mill e\|„-rl,-nid. 

Ai»ji».-.in.»n forme i» 3v be rvh- 
talui-d trui'i ll,o llrgKir.ir. ifie 
Unlv.T-.ity. |» it. ii, „ i.j 7i L, vpr . 
I'wil l.'i'J slid, quult Hof ; uy 
V'»<. 11/i. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 

The library of u,e Insliiuto of 
imiic.itlon baa .1 vacancy Ip January 
,v,y . 'Of ■» L1BIIAHY ASSISTANT 
on >,rado v! salary ranuo '£J.5 5fl 
to £3. 1'Ju per annum i plus £-tai> 
Lvnduti Alluwmien, ’ 

Apiilb-aihins si vino dcuiiis of 
S ,pyvw 4wtci» khould bn 
aent lo Ihe LlUuiXau. 11-13 Rltlu- 
monl Utroel. London klllE 7AH. 


UNIVERSITY OP OXFORD 

IKDDLBY'S I JQDAHIAN 

, , The OHr.it or* or iha Hadllri&n 
Library Inlond to prucn?d shortly 
{? j>* n , okyiion io mi tho post or 

JW* rj " 

£ia!L?74Ty M C r , ° 4 • s,lpcnd of 

ABpHflUloM ■ seven copies i. nam- 
ing Ihroa rpu-rers, but wtiiioui imu- 
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.^RhUooHon* .seven copies. . nam- 
■njB llaroa rou-rers, but wtihoul imu- 
iiDftluiR. sliould be received not 
*?iSr than ftlh January 197 *> by the 
jlofljsinir. Unlvorstiy orflces. Wel- 
tnutun Square. Oxford. OXf 2JD, 
Irani whom further particulars may 
hfLObUtlned, ' 

ST. GEORGE'8 HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 

tUNlVblmnY Ol- LONDON) 

unuAny ASSISTANT required to 
unitmake dunerd dull os. and oepo- 
claiiy iltpac i concerning inwrilbrary 
Joan*. Ability in ty l>a L-aaenUal; 
Iclox experh-nro an advaniage. 
Irnnluntr-nU In the turns £2.968 to 
ft\°70 por annum, ir la unlikely 
Utat IJbrary School rinnllata or 


qualified librarians would be eon- 
“u«yd for Utli junior post, but It 
CQUld bo rcoardod e» a Inlnlna po»\ 
lor pru-Ilbr.iT school experience. 


rurihor dot alls and application 
fonns nvaitoblo from Iho f:»lnbllsli- 


Medical School. ' iSSmSer & 
Mndon BU’17 OKU F'leaso do not 
li-leptione. LioaitiB dalo. 4Ut Decent- 
oor v 


umnsiTY of 

NOTTINGHAM 
SUBJECT LIBHARIAN .ARTS) 
APPLICATIONS era Invited for 

Libra ry. lo cover pari r.r the Aria 
*»*». wrvwut-my Hii-iibi n lanmtauu* 

Offi' B?!, 

int|K> riant part of 6ie poaT tail it 
«}W ° ffor f, A w * do , r.ineo or^ profos- 
(tlonnl acUvliy. Cundldaien should 
have a nood honours uonreo. pro- 
lervibly In on npnroprlaio tulijocl, 
.inti a praromlnnaf quuUfltullon. 

. pial I* In lln» orade ol 

AMsUnl Librarian flAt; Hilary 
wTlhin rite range vSS.Brti io fie.aDD 
but lit u .ippolmm.-nt will be maJa 
nlilaily within (ho r.mgo E3.QU3 lo 
Jia.XiU por iHimmi. . • 

I .briber pnrtlrulara and rorrns of 
npplicailon fruit, tho smrf Apuojni- 
ini'iiu O/flcor. Univnrsiiy of Not- 
} Ingh a in . I /pi yor-U y Pork . NW I Ing- 
liuni Ni,7 allll. iu be roiunted noi 
luter jhnit Uer.'iitbnr 1], lief 

Ni». 04.7. 


WALSALL LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUM SGR VICES 


Librarian - a Orade Ca.711-CA.II34 
plua L3ia per unuuut. 

Thera will shortly bo • vacancy 
wlililn Iho Lending acrvlcos Division 
fur a qualified llbrarlnn. Tfio 
succuxsTul .tpnlhditl will either ba 
appointed tu a post as Branch 
Llbianan or u» n post of SKond- 
m-Chargo tit une of the major 
libraries in iho Scrriro. 

Applicalion lornts and further 
riviniia from pircuor. Library and 


rtvintla from Dim. tor, Library and 
Museum Services, rx-niral Library. 
Llciiiicid Btraei. Walsall uBi 1TH. 
f. losing dale : nth December, 

l‘»7B. 

WILTSHIRE LIBRARY 4 
MUSEUM SERVICE 

POM ; MOBILE LIBRARIAN 
Ease : DEVIZES UBRARY 

Salary H2.in.lo CS.BX-l PM- 
annum plua K312 per annum 
auppU-nteni. 

, QuaJmtaHuna ; Pprtt I uSTH' of 
of Library Association Examina- 
tion. 

i-omm linfty. 

Application fbnji and iob SMacrlPr 
lion front The DlrKlor Ubnuy > 
Museum Bervice. Bythciea IlMo, 
THowbrldga, wilt*. lAUn. Jude 
Adam*. *st. GTQli quoting r*tt*y 
t, nee NA. 7fl. MlTrMuniaW* ,W 
December. -l»fS, * 




um ; - un 

ra- 
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CENTRAL REGIONAL 

COUNCIL 

EDUCATION or.l'Alir.IENT 

SCHOOL UIIHAniAN 

OO'NCAa ACADEMY 

Uo'nvaa 

_ B^lari- : Cliancred Ubtarlan'a 

Hiada C3.-I-J0 10 C3.H34 plua til 2 
per annum supplement : giuliiit-d 
(Jbranon n-.tlnee Urade. £2.967 
I'ld* .L J1 s pw annum supplement. 

Itiirty-Mvb hours, live day Wbek. 
Monday tu i riday. 

AppUcatlons jro Invlied fhoin 
Chartered or Dual tried Ubrarlans. 

Applications, auilna age. exp.-rl- 
envo and «iUaMllcut|un«. together 
Wlin numtra and u.ltlresaei uf iwt> 
Mforoos should bo sent lo the 


rnro and iiiuiliiLailoiu. together 
wlin numra end uiidresaei of iwo 

t sforoDs should bo sent lo the 
U red or of Edurallun, Central 
Regional Council. Vlcwforlh, Btlri- 
Ino, within ton days or iii u ■nncar- 
ance of in la ad vert I sen. on I. 


KIERTPORDSII1RR 


LIOKARIAN. lontMl quallflca- 
Ilona not caaentlal, required for 


NI.'llflE EDUCATION CCNTF1B 
bhoitloy Hospital. Kadlolt 

Thla la an In lores! ino. varied 
post Involving cw»o iiuison with 
staff and ntudenu. tnlilaUve and 
roeourco In davoloplng Iha available 
faclliilcs are morn important than 
formal qualiricailan* altiiouutt 
some re lo van l experience would bo 
nrerorrod. 

•JBr ;«M 0 h 7o c mbTvSi 

annum, for Sb-hour weak. Annual 
leant 17 days, plus Hank Holidays 
and two extra days. 

. For.furthoc doialls and appllca- 
Hon Form*, pfeaso cumari Area 
Uorvmno. uopar intent, llront and 
Harrow Area, flojitn Auihorlly, 
sipnal House. lyon Hoad. Harrow, 
MlddJB*ox IW13LL, Yriophona 
oi-H(S3 i-xHhilon 41. 

iCIoalng dale 5rh December.) 


HUMSERSIDE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

LIBRARIES AND AMRNfriEB 
DEPARTMENT 

PROrESBIONAL LIBRARIANS 

AP'IBS'UV 

Salary Sralr irj.All In C-1.V10 
p»u* auppiwiiLnv . , 

<«) Post No. SB, Ixtiod in Central 
Division. 

Duilc* Include siock odlllng. 
ontlclpailng Iho demands of 


Dutlc* Include siock odlllng. 
onllclpailno Iho demands of 
reedors. nrarirtlng nmiortal re- 
quested by usera and orrenitg 
adylco and assistance lo readers 
within one of Ihe Mrnrsi adult 
lending dopniiment* wlihln Iho 
Uuuniy- Theca U a atc.ck of 
aomo 1-10.000 volumes and Iho 
°38 l O&0 ,MUB . ,n I ‘*77-711 was 
iSj Puat No. JIB. based In ' 
Orimahy pnnalon. 

Dulles Include aiamno and pro- 
fessional Buporvision of iho .Music 

t lbrary at_ iho llrirnlby i.cmtrel 
ibratir. . Tills includes the Imuo 
or records, casaeilcs snd pic lures, 
maintenance of stock, and advico 
and awlnianco lo users- Dulles of 
iho nasi also fncludn working on 
iho readers' advisory desk In Iho 
tamdinq Library working on 
reader# en<|ulrios and book ; 

r ° AppMcauon forats available 

rr ^ l ircctpr r o: U {jbrarlea” and An.enl- 
iles iASi. .Central Ubrory. Albion 

^Wosino 1 ‘ilale 4lh Decambor. 
1978. 

RBOUIRBD ror LEARNED SOCIETY 
IJBRARY. 91. .lames' 8 fl 

«.« A ^i ff,Vffla3 

typo esMCHlal. Would »ull sritpol 
leaver- Pleaso apply In willing 
W» Vh» Librarian, Tfia InsUtulion 
Of Mechanical Engineers. 1 Dlrd- 
cago Walk, Wcatnilmrtor. London, 
BWlH VJJ- - 

SHROPSHIRE COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

r Ro-advCrtlsamon)) 

SBNIOH ASeWTANT L[0H All IAN i— 


CLASSEFEED ADVERTISEMENTS 




Vug Dtcu, Una Ruy 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
LIBRARY 
UBIIAHY ASSISTANT 

« r ras3 r.r a 

Uraphlc tools on advanlaao. 

.■>) M»do £3.106 io ES.FIAf in- 


lucsflay, Uth Decembvr, ni fl am 
■il New Knud Street 

The Lytfelton Papers 

T/it? |>ru|HUn , t f Ihe Vf.cjniim Cublmin 

_ InclucIJns 

Ro.v.11 Lei tors I'dtenr by Kings John and 
llviiry III with nuimifficcnt imprcsrtmu rtf The 
Great Seal und seal liags ; Royal Ltneis 
Patent by Philip ami Alury, F.Hzabeth I and 
j.inies f with InitiuL fuller portraits, one of 
James In full diilmir. 

An am. i>{ruph lei ter of Elizabeth I and ihe 
manuscript of the first history of Worcesu-r- 
ihlre. 

■Re tuner li.u.fcq and paper» of' William 
Henry Lyttelti-in as (Invcmur bucccfislvely of 
South Cunrlina. mainly relating to JndJaa 
dffnlrs, and uf Jamaica. 

Aiitngrnph letters of Unswcl), Johnson, Garrh'k, 
Skvlft, Pope, Viihnlrt, Thomson, Rodney. Pitt, 
She us to lit. Chesterfield, Dickens, Mrs. Mon- 
("JUt, Cnriyle, Browning. Trollope. Tennyson 
and Vlctm-Jn. 

Ilium rated euttllague f 4.00 


^.ApoUcaLton fonu; fio be raiurnrd 

S'/ (ftsft: 

ngSSfy^srvh % 


LIBRARIAN 

sS&FWst* 

“'*■001 of - 

» 


w.i/vi pf l.ioo ruplf# wllh ■ com- 

rirfs. ipSarJ 

timber I«j 7*>. TflB Library II 
pu ra oao- but II and tnnna pan of a 

ngw axlairsian. Salary : AIM 0. 

“-93S, lA.i4.761 . pUM ■ tupitla- 
ment of xsi a por annum . 

Applicant wishing to virii tha 
school or wanting rurihor iniDrma- 
Jidn are Invited lo toteidionn iha 
H'-pdmaalpr- Mr, A, I). LFrean- 
•inllh, Wlbuslow iVJM. 

ABpIlc.illQn Forint are obtainable 
from the District Cducullon OTllrrr. 

jfewjaww. 


LONDON 

A dlv Arm or wllcitora will 
ivo it vacancy /or a URRAiifAN 
I MU aola charao or iholr 
brary Trqm mid-January 1U7V. 
larllng aalary £4,000 por annum. 

For furthor infonnailon ploaae 
jope iha Librarian on Ol-OilB 


COURSES j 

FOUR-WEEK INTENSIVE 
COURSES IN 
MODERN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
AND 

THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
AS A 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Biookaide Collego, Cambrldno. 
will be holding lour-woek Irten- 
Blve co in bob in Modern Engll*li 
Lllerotute. and In the Teaching 
ol English aa a Foreign Lan- 
guage. <n tha monl ha or Januaiy. 
February, and Maroh. 1978. 
Sludonlo ofo welcome lo apply 
for q place an all her course to 
ba lakan separately, or lor a 
place on both course*, which 
esn ba lakan concurrently lihare 
l no .innoloblo- ovailap).- -Eaor, 
course conoludoe wllh an 
opllonel oxamfnatlon, and aiu- 
danle auccasalul Jn Ihaoa **am- 
Inallana will bo awarded an 
appropriate certificate, 
for lirrlher deloila wrfla to The 
Viee-Prlnalpal <K. 81. J. Robin- 
aon), Brookstda College, 9 
Brooketde. Cambridge. Tel. 
(0323) S4B39. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


UNIVERSITY 
OF LEICESTER 

Primary Communications 
Research Centre 

POSTGRADUATE 

STUDENTSHIP. 

fn the Communication ol Re- 
search Inlormalloii. 

Studentehipa are available lor 
research Into tho proce«a9 cl 
Ihe production and dlttemlna- 
tion ot tnlormabon about te- 
oearoh in ell dfaci pllnea. 
Appllcanta should have ofc- 
lalned al leaM a good Second 
Cl aae Honour* degree by July, 
1979. In aolonoe. aocial sci- 
ence or bumanltiee aublecia. The 
rtudaniahlpe will ba awarded to. 
ihroa yoara Irom October. 1970. 
lor work leading n ’ a . Ph.D. 
deg roe. 

Further delailg and applicalion 
forma are available from' Or. M. 
Katcan, AaaJalaflt Dire dor ol 
Ihe Primary Comm unload on* Re- 
search Centre. Unlvwally of Lol- 
ceatar, Lb I center LEI 7RH- Com- 
pleted appllcatlona must reach 
bar beforo 8 December, 19TB. 


LO.VD-DN ©OROU&H 
OF BARKING 

BOR « R m? iAN9 

LIBHARY ABBISjANT 
i mAiNEE nosrn 

APPLICATIONS are Inyltod from 
suitably quallTlod UDRARIANa for 
.bis uost In the Borough 'a Library 
Borvlcp.. 

Salary API. plus aupplnmont and 
London welnhiing... , 

Vorma of application mny ha 
oblalnoil _rrom iho Bcrounh Lib- 
rarian. Central Library, BarkuiB. 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 1 ARCHIVISTS 


Forma of application may ba 
oblalnoil _rrom iho Bcrounh lib- 
rarian. Central Library, BarkuiB. 

Closing dalo Docomber 11. 1978. 


LITERARY 1 

PUBLISH BR' » Ppotry Roader re- 
qulrad to Mtort boat poomafrom 


MEpwloneo to, BOX f . T.L.8.’ nul la SKi 
The Tlmo*, WClX BEZ* 'hSqi(ul, ; Eaastmoi 


HmfMUENTS 


PIAPUA NEW GUINEA 

IMS UNtvEiismr 
CPort Moresby) 



riliwn In Uio peparlmaat o 
M.oraturo, which orrora a numba. 
or , couraoi in llimturo. journalism, 
oral traditions, creative writing and 
pontomporaiy writing . from roun- 
rloj where EngUah la a aocond 
fangiugg. UlPKHurg la. alap a cam- 
fjononi of ona ,pr tha iwo Aria 
Pint Year IntgrdlK-lnllTiary enuraea 

r^^ a ^?r e aimWi , i ,, " onl <>r PreUm * 

— fiPPMeranja ahouJd pooaoae 
aoatnftulual.it degroo. some 1 
ana roaoarcti wrparlenco, i 
snalratpd ability to tqhc advanced 
uraoa fn any Two Dr mure ure 
alod above and to nupnrvlsa ora 
donto. A aoniliivliy to com 
oXDOCtatlwii and Jnttreu in 
l^cUtlqna vrijT ba cnnaljorcd 
n teaemno In a 
id bo an ad- 
will bo ox- 
rat Vn 
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from ' CHARTERE 
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and within the i 
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PERSONAL 


imMboiatb advances 

• £50 hr £10,000 1 • 

No secutUP needed - 
- REGIONAL TRUST LTD. . 
B Clifford 8lroat, How Bond Bingt. 













Cheshire . 

Assistant 
Archivist' * 

Cheshire Record Office 
AP3/4 E3.732-E4.e32 
(Salary u rider review) 
AppUcaHoos are invited 
from Graduates with a 
Diploma in Ardilre 
Aumlfvtetraliion plus two' 
years' experience for this 
post In Idle County Council 
Records Section at Chester. 
A Records .Management 
Programme la currently 
being developed foe modem 
County Cowell; dopartmenla 
records and the successful 
applicant -wilt be assistant 
to the Archivist Jn charge 
of tNt ^.-prberaaimie^ TJ10 . . 

: work win entaH dntly 


























